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PREFACE 


Some of the papers collected in this volume have already been 
published, some are new. The progress of investigation has been 
incorporated insofar as possible in the texts which have already 
appeared by means of emendations and additions and an expanded 
bibliography. Most of the changes were made in the sixth paper, 
published in its original form in a small and rapidly exhausted volume 
of articles, since it contained a number of defects associated with the 
fact that it was commissioned for a particular occasion. A few correc¬ 
tions in the eighth paper are the result of suggestions made by the 
late Prof. Dr. B. Becker. The author must offer a word of thanks here 
to the University libraries and archives which were so helpful to him 
in compiling this work. His especial gratitude goes out to the staff of 
the Royal Library in The Hague for their kind assistance, to Mrs. 
Mary Foran, who has translated the original Dutch texts into English, 
and to the Netherlands Organization for the Advancement of Pure 
Research (Z.W.O.), which has sponsored the translation. 

The title indicates the historical boundaries of the area covered 
by these studies: the Church Reformation in the sixteenth and in the 
first decades of the seventeenth century. It may be taken for granted 
that this in no way implies any limitation based on theological prin¬ 
ciples. It must be remembered that not only the Calvinist but also 
the Lutheran churches called themselves “ecclesia reformata” and, 
not least, that Calvinism in particular was conscious of being an 
ecclesia quia reformata semper reformanda. 

This latter expression focusses the attention on both past and future 
and thereby expresses clearly the historical character of the church, 
her confession and liturgy, her mission and diaconate. Like J. Hui¬ 
zinga we shall have to be constantly aware that the historical connection 
postulated by us is only meaningful insofar as we attribute to it a goal or 
a progression towards a particular future. “Consequently, the histor¬ 
ical mode of thought always has finality as its aim. While the past 
provides its material and the gaze is directed backwards, while the 
mind is aware that it is unable truthfully to predict even one moment 
of the future, it is nonetheless the eternal future which moves that 
spirit. The widely held and deeply rooted opinion that history is 
concerned with understanding the present is based on a misconcep- 
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tion. Historical thinking is as unaware of the present as is the philo¬ 
sophical. The question of history is always: whither, for what purpose ? 
It may be called the finally orientated branch of learning par excel¬ 
lence” (i Collected Works , Vol. VII, Haarlem 1950, p. 138). 

For church history this orientation towards finality means that, 
in its examination of details too, it can in all modesty contribute 
towards the construction of a theology of hope. Many of the studies 
offered here deal with problems with which we are intensely preoccu¬ 
pied in the present ecumenical movement. They are not intended to 
hold us captive “under the spell of history” (P. J. Bouman), but rather 
to make us aware of “history as a partner” (P. Geyl). We might 
easily fall under the spell of history were we to accept without criti¬ 
cism Cicero’s adage “historia magister vitae”. It was Calvin’s inten¬ 
tion to preserve us from such traditionalism when he emended: 
“sola scriptura sibi iure vindicat eiusmodi magisterium” {Comm. 
Ep. ad Rom.y CO, XXVII, c. 86). More menacing in our time is the 
danger of an actualism which attempts to pluck the roots of the Chris¬ 
tian community from the soil of history. Confronted with this danger, 
we shall have to recognize that it is a function of church history to 
help us discover what Calvin found in the description of the earliest 
community in the Acts of the Apostles: “lam regni Christo initium 
et quasi mundi renovatio hie depingitur” {Comm, in Act . Apost ., 
CO, XXVI, p. VII). Viewed in this light it is precisely the historical 
account of the Reformation, despite all the controversial material 
it contains and of which something can be discerned in these studies 
too, which may provide a contribution to a real theology of hope. 

Hollandsche Rading, April 1971 W. Nijenhuis 



CHAPTER ONE 


TRACES OF A LUTHERAN EUCHARISTIC DOCTRINE 
IN THOMAS CRANMER 

When. Thomas Cranmer was questioned in Oxford in September 
1555, Martin, Queen Mary’s commissioner at that interrogation, 
observed concerning the eucharistic teaching of the accused: ‘Tor 
you, master Cranmer, have taught in this high sacrament of the altar 
three contrary doctrines, and yet you pretended in every one verbum 
Domini”. Cranmer’s answer was a denial: “Nay, I taught but two 
contrary doctrines in the same”. To the question, which eucharistic 
doctrine Cranmer taught at the time he condemned Lambert as a 
heretic(1538), the reply was: “I maintained then the papists’ doctrine”. 
Martin insisted, however, on the grounds of Cranmer’s translation 
of Justus Jonas’ catechism in 1548 that the archbishop, having aban¬ 
doned the Roman viewpoint, had become a Lutheran. “Then from 
a Lutheran ye became a Zwinglian, which is the vilest heresy of all 
in the high mystery of the sacrament”. Cranmer’s only acknowledg¬ 
ment was: “I grant that then I believed otherwise than I do now” 
and he added that this state of affairs lasted until Nicholas Ridley 
persuaded him otherwise. 1 

Cranmer’s contemporaries were inclined to share his judge’s opinion. 
Both the martyrologist John Foxe 2 and Cranmer’s biographer John 
Strype 3 mention that the archbishop went through a Lutheran period 
in his ideas concerning the eucharist. Others, however, have denied 
this. 4 Our aim here is to show that Martin’s observation was correct 
and that in consequence one must distinguish three phases in Cran¬ 
mer’s view of the eucharist, a Roman, a Lutheran, and one closely 
related to that of the Swiss reformers. 

It is the second phase which we will be discussing here. Its begin¬ 
ning is obscure. The transition from the Roman to the Lutheran 


1 Miscellaneous Writings and Letters of Thomas Cranmer , cd. for the Parker Society, 
Cambridge 1846 (subsequently referred to as PS, II), p. 217 f. 

2 Foxe's Acts and Monuments , London 1583, p. 1224. Cit. PS, II, p. 376. 

3 John Strype, Memorials of Thomas Cranmer , New Ed. 2 Vis., Oxford 1812, p. 
176, 569. 

4 PS, II, p. 218, note 1. In our time C. W. Dugmore, The Mass and the English 
Reformers, London 1958, p. 176-183. 

Kerkhistorische Bijdragen III 1 
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standpoint was probably gradual. There is no difficulty, however, in 
determining the end of the Lutheran phase, i.e. in 1546. We are 
concerned thus with a period in which Cranmer the archbishop 
emerged more in the foreground than Cranmer the theologian and 
accordingly received more attention. 1 The lack of interest in his 
thought between the years 1533-1547 is linked with the idea that 
during this period Cranmer in his theology was entirely dependent 
on Henry VIII. This idea dominates the books of A. C. Deane 2 
and Th. Maynard 3 who are not favourably disposed towards Cran¬ 
mer. Even Gregory Dix, in his study of the history of the liturgy in 
which he dismisses Cranmer’s entire work as “an incident, and that 
of no central interest to the subject of liturgy as a whole”, 4 did not 
consider the period described here as worthy of mention. 5 

When one reviews the theological estate of the first evangelical 
archbishop of Canterbury 6 , one must agree with G. W. Bromiley 
when he writes: “the temperament of Cranmer was more that of the 
pure scholar than of the independent thinker. His primary impulse 
was to amass knowledge rather than to state or discuss it”. 7 Indeed 
Cranmer’s Protestant conviction sprang more from an intellectual 
need than from the deep religious distress which led Luther to his 
discovery. It may be an exaggeration to say that: “it was the study 
of the Scriptures and not the wrestling of the Spirit, that first aroused 
Cranmer’s doubts”, 8 but it is certain that a difference in mentality 
between the British archbishop and the continental reformers resulted 
in a different working out of the great religious questions of the six¬ 
teenth century which, for the rest, were the same on both sides of 
the North Sea. Contrasted with Luther’s passionate conviction we 
have Cranmer’s continual cautious weighing up of various possi- 

1 A. D. Innes, Cranmer and the Reformation in England , Edinburgh 1900; A. F. 
Pollard, Thomas Cranmer and the English Reformation 1489-1556 , New York/London 
1904; C. H. Smyth, Cranmer and the Reformation under Edward VI, Cambridge 
1926; F. E. Hutchinson, Cranmer and the English Reformation, London 1951; G. W. 
Bromiley, Thomas Cranmer, Archbishop and Martyr , London 1956; G. W. Bromiley, 
Thomas Cranmer, Theologian , London 1956. 

2 A. C. Deane, The Life of Thomas Cranmer , London 1927. 

3 Th. Maynard, The Life of Thomas Cranmer, London 1956. 

4 G. Dix, The Shape of the Liturgy , London i960, p. 613. 

5 G. Dix, Lc., p. 640. 

0 Collected in two parts: Writings and Disputations of Thomas Cranmer, relative to 
the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper , ed. for the Parker Society, Cambridge 1844 
(subsequently referred to as PS, I) and the Miscellaneous Writings already mentioned. 

7 G. W. Bromiley, Th. Cranmer , Theof., p. 7. 

8 A. F. Pollard, l.c., p. 228. 
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bilities. Unlike Calvin’s subita conversio, Cranmer took years to reach 
maturity as a reformer. An avoidance of extremes was as characteristic 
of the scholarly humanist as his distaste for coarse polemics. It is 
readily understandable that he was subject to manifold influences 
during this long period of development. What his biographer observed 
regarding the Church of England in the sixteenth century in general 
is true of Cranmer in particular: “when Lutheran, Zwinglian and 
lastly Calvinistic rays did break in upon the English Church, they 
were so combined and modified, that a sort of spectrum-analysis is 
required to distinguish them one from another”. 1 

The English Reformation was, in the first instance, an “act of state”. 2 
The characteristic difference from the Reformation on the Continent 
was formulated in this manner by a contemporary historian: “every¬ 
where in Europe the Reformation involved the sweeping away of the 
old system of Church and State, but it is the peculiarity of England 
that here the constitutional revolution came before the adoption of a 
new religion instead of being accomplished, as elsewhere, by the very 
impetus of that new theology itself”. 3 This difference would become 
clear when the two worlds, the English and the continental, came into 
contact with each other, seeking a political alliance. The German 
Lutheran princes would express their desire for an alliance based 
on doctrinal agreement, while the British monarch would declare 
himself ready to discuss such an agreement after he had first attained 
his goal, the political alliance. 4 The first stage of the English Refor¬ 
mation was thus of a political nature. It led to the formation of a 
national church, unconnected with Rome and under the supremacy 
of the king. This latter was laid down in the Supremacy Act of 1534. 5 
Henry VIII was conservative in theological matters and had not the 
slightest sympathy for Luther and Lutheranism. 

The archbishop, on the other hand, while sharing his ruler’s 
political opinions, desired a more far-reaching spiritual reform of 
the Church and sought to turn the new situation which arose out 
of the separation from Rome to his advantage. He was guided in the 
fulfilment of his desires by a number of theological views which 

1 A. F. Pollard, ox ., p. 227 f. 

2 Sir Maurice Powicke, The Reformation in England , Oxford Paperbacks, London 
1961, p. 1. 

3 T. M. Parker, The English Reformation to 155S, London i960, p. 7. 

4 E. Doernberg, Henri VIII and Luther , London 1961, p. 114. 

5 H. Gee and W. J. Hardy, Documents illustrative of English Church History , 
London 1896, p. 243 f. 
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only attained full development in the course of the years. As each 
problem arose, Cranmer cautiously weighed up the various possi¬ 
bilities before reaching a conclusion. It was his custom not to pro¬ 
nounce himself in favour of any Protestant standpoint until he himself 
was entirely convinced. Even then, he carefully assessed the practical 
possibilities. The external circumstances: the conservatism of the 
king and the presence of a powerful Roman party within the Church, 
were unfavourable to the realization of Protestant aspirations. These 
existed, however, and in the long run did exert an influence despite 
the unfavourable circumstances of the period. If one wishes to dis¬ 
tinguish in the English Reformation a political and then a dogmatic 
phase separated by the year which saw the death of Henry VIII and 
the ascent to the throne of the young Edward VI (1547) one ought 
to bear in mind that the dogmatic and liturgical renewals of the years 
I 547" I 554 were only possible because the preceding decades had 
paved the way for them. It is incorrect to qualify the years of Henry 
VIIPs reign as unfruitful for the Reformation. Anyone who is pro¬ 
perly acquainted with the period will have little difficulty in detecting, 
in dogmatic publications such as the Ten Articles (1536), the Bishop's 
Book (1537) and the King's Book (1543) traces of reformed thought 
concerning, for instance, the doctrine of justification, even though 
these documents display the lack of clarity which was an inevitable 
consequence of their compromise character. The assertion that no 
one in England wished to carry the Reformation any farther than the 
banishing of pope and monks, simply does not hold good. 1 “The 
English Reformation is not wholly to be explained in terms of that 
conspiracy by which a lustful monarch and predatory gentry combined 
to plunder the Church and rend the unity of Christendom. It had, 
after all, something to do with the beliefs of Christian men, and that 
not only in the breaking of an old order, but in the making of the 
new.” 2 

The task which confronts us, in attempting to illustrate various 
points in the light of Cranmer’s views on the mass during the reign 
of Henry VIII is not an easy one. Most of the material available 
dates from the period after 1547. Our research is confined to the rare 
utterances concerning the eucharist in the preceding period insofar 
as they have been preserved and in the opinions contained in the 

1 C. H. Smyth, o.c. t p. 5. 

2 E. G. Rupp, Studies in the making of the English Protestant Tradition , Cambridge 
! 949 > P- XI. Cf. N. Sykes, The English religious tradition , London 1953, p. 19. 
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afore-mentioned confessional documents, in the publication of which 
Cranmer was implicated to a greater or lesser extent. As termini a 
quo and ad quern of our study we take respectively Cranmer’s letter 
of June 17th 1533 to Archdeacon Hawkyns and his remarks on the 
eucharist in Questions put concerning some abuses of the Mass , pub¬ 
lished in the winter of 1547-1548. 

In the letter to Hawkyns there is a passage devoted to John Frith. 
This friend and supporter of the Bible translator Tyndale was the 
first Englishman after Wyclif to dispute the Roman doctrine of the 
eucharist. He distinguished between a spiritual and a sacramental 
eating of Christ's body. According to him the eucharist served to 
constitute the Christian community by means of visible signs, faith 
was thereby received and strengthened and a feeling of thanksgiving 
to God aroused. With Frith there was no question of any Lutheran 
influence. He was a moderate in that he did not wish to see either 
confirmation or denial of Christ's corporal presence exalted to an 
absolutely essential article of faith. In his opinion the unity of the 
Church ought not to be shattered by the conflict concerning the 
eucharist between Lutherans and Zwinglians. “If I die,” he wrote 
from prison, “it is because I cannot accept that the Church should 
impose transsubstantiation as an obligatory article of faith.” 1 

Before Frith was handed over to the temporal authorities to be 
burnt at the stake on July 4th 1533 he was interrogated by a commission 
on which Cranmer also served. In the above mentioned letter the 
latter gave Hawkyns some details of this interrogation. According 
to Cranmer the accused was a man “whose opinion was so notably 
erroneous, that we could not dispatch him, but was fain to leave him 
to the determination of his ordinary, which is the bishop of London. 
His said opinion is of such nature, that he thought it not necessary 
to be believed as an article of our faith, that there is the very corporal 
presence of Christ within the host and sacrament of the altar, and 
holdeth of this point most after the opinion of Oecolampadius”. 
Three or four times the archbishop tried to persuade the accused to 
change his mind, but in vain. Without the faintest trace of emotion 
we are informed that Frith, together with a certain Andrew, was 
sentenced to death. 2 According to Cranmer, Frith's standpoint was 

1 G. Burnet, The History of the Reformation of the Church of England , London 
1837, 4 Vols, I, p. 272-278; C. W. Dugmore, o.c., p. 96-104; E. G. Rupp, o.c., 
p. 10-12. 

2 PS , II, p. 246. 
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that of Oecolampadius, with whose writings he was evidently acquain¬ 
ted. Cranmer supported the corporal presence of Christ in the 
sacrament. He regarded the denial of this tenet as a grave error. It 
is not clear from his statement, however, whether he understood the 
presence in the Roman or in the Lutheran sense. On the basis of his 
relations with Lutheranism in Germany in precisely these years—we 
shall return to this later—we feel justified in assuming the latter. 
Frith himself rejected the Lutheran teaching, notably the ubiquity 
of Christ’s body, just as much as the Roman, even though he consider¬ 
ed that the ideas of the Germans offered less inducement to idolatry 
than did those of Rome. 1 For Cranmer, denial of the Lutheran teaching 
was just as unacceptable as a rejection of transsubstantiation for the 
Roman party. In both cases the real presence of the body of Christ 
was at issue. This is why Cranmer and Gardiner could still agree in 
condemning Frith. It was not until a number of years later that 
Cranmer himself would raise objections to the doctrine of transsub¬ 
stantiation. Instructive in this respect are two letters written in 1537. 
The first was addressed to Wolfgang Capito in reply to a consignment 
of books and letters from Capito himself and from Sebastian Munster, 
a hebraist of Basle, intended for the king. 2 Capito’s book, dated 
March nth i537> was entitled Responsum de Missa , Matrimonio et 
jure Magistrates in Religione . In it the real presence of Christ was 
professed, but in a detailed exposition on the Mass, transsubstantiation 
and sacrifice were rejected, 3 

Cranmer writes that the king agreed with much of Capito’s docu¬ 
ment but that it contained a number of things of which he could in no 
way approve. “Suspicor ea esse, quae de missa adjunxeras”, he adds. 
In view of his position and of the fact that he personally handed the 
book to the king, urging that the author should be rewarded, 4 it may 
be assumed that Cranmer had also read it. If he had agreed with the 
king s criticism, he would have had no reason to conceal the fact. 
We can deduce from his words that he understood quite well that 
Capito’s ideas regarding the sacrament differed from those held by 
the king. Having explained in detail how the ruler usually deals with 
writings dedicated to him, how he forms his opinion and what this 


1 G. Burnet, o.c., I, p. 275. 

2 PS, II, p. 340 f. 

O. E. Strasser, La pensee theologique de Wolfgang Capiton dans les dernieres 
annees de sa vie, Neuchatel 1938, p. 100 ff., 153-156. 

4 PS, II, p. 340 f. 
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opinion is regarding Capito’s book, 1 Cranmer concludes with an 
elaborate eulogy addressed to the Strasbourg theologian. His explicit 
statement that he is now speaking for himself 2 and the words we 
have quoted earlier, make this praise sound like a cautious disasso- 
ciation of himself from the king. 

Entirely different is the letter which Cranmer wrote, also in 1537, 
to Joachim Yadianus, the reformer of St. Gallen. The Swiss too 
had sent a treatise on the Eucharist to England, this time to Cranmer 
personally. The latter replied to the sending of the document, entitled 
Aphorismorum libri sex de consideratione Eucharistiae , with a letter 3 
in which he praised Vadianus’ erudition and way of life in a friendly 
and courteous manner but left him in no doubt that he did not agree 
at all with the contents of the book. In his opinion it was in conflict 
both with the Scriptures and with the earliest Christian writers on 
the matter of the real presence of Christ in the Eucharist. Cranmer 
had read practically all of Zwingli and Oecolampadius and his opinion 
of them paralleled that of Jerome speaking about Origen: “where 
they wrote well no one has written better, where they wrote badly 
no one has written worse”. He agreed with the Swiss writers’ refu¬ 
tation of the “papistic and sophistic errors and abuses”. However, 
when they conflicted with the Fathers and in their righteous zeal 
to combat errors went so far as to mistake truth for error, he exhorted 
them to cease this quarrel which detracted from the unity of the 
Church and the influence of the Gospel. 4 “Since now this catholic 
belief in the true presence of the body of Christ has been made 
known from the very beginning of the church by such plain and clear 
writings and also afterwards was entrusted so clearly and explicitly 
to the audience of the faithful by the earliest church writers, I beseech 
you now no longer to shake or to undermine this faith which rests 
on such virtuous foundations.” 

Must one now conclude, on the basis of this, that in the year 1537 
the archbishop of Canterbury still upheld the standpoint of trans¬ 
substantiation in the matter of the eucharist ? 5 This deduction seems 


1 The fact that Henry VIII nonetheless felt himself obliged to reward Capito 
with 100 crowns must be explained by his politically motivated desire for good 
relationships with the evangelical Germans. 

2 “de me hoc tibi persuadeto, te amo ex animo venerorque . . 

3 PS t II, p. 342 ff. 

4 “We should easily be able to convert even the Turks to obedience to our Gospel 
if only we agreed among ourselves and would work together in a pious alliance”. 

5 According to J. Strype, ox ., p. 94 f.; C. W. Dugmore, o.c., p. 177. 
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to us incorrect. The letter to Capito reveals considerable sympathy 
with his ideas and an, albeit extremely cautious, disassociation from 
the opinions of the king who clung to the Roman viewpoint. The 
epistle to Vadianus also shows that he was in sympathy with the 
Reformers. Cranmer upholds the criticism of Zwingli and Oecolam- 
padius with regard to the Roman eucharistic doctrine, but he rejects 
their radicalism. On the basis of the Scriptures and the Fathers he 
supports the corporal presence of Christ in the sacrament. Medieval 
doctrinal development is evidently not normative for him. Formally 
speaking his argumentation still bears the stamp of the Roman oppo¬ 
sition to the Reformation, notably where he makes antiquity an issue, 
declaring “that our good Lord would never have left his dearly beloved 
bride so long in such shameful blindness”. Cranmer will later use 
this argument against Rome. On the basis of these two letters we think 
it possible to establish that in 1537 Cranmer rejected both the Roman 
doctrine of transsubstantiation and the spiritualism of the Swiss and 
that he saw the golden mean between these two extremes in the eucha¬ 
ristic doctrine of the Germans. One may doubt whether he was 
particularly interested in the nuances between Strasbourg and Wit¬ 
tenberg. 

Cranmer was on very good terms with Bucer. The latter dedicated 
his commentary on the Epistle to the Romans to the archbishop who 
gave it high praise in a letter written in 1536 which has since been 
lost. 1 Bucer in his turn thanked Cranmer for his favourable comments 
and for the gift with which he gave concrete expression to his appre¬ 
ciation. In addition he expressed his satisfaction at the progress made 
by the Reformation in England and at the part played in it by the 
archbishop. 2 Bucer’s esteem for Cranmer as a person remained 
unaffected when the appearance of the Six Articles Act in 1539 made 
it clear that all was not as well with the Reformation in England as 
had appeared from a distance. 3 

For some time already Cranmer had also been acquainted with 
Lutheranism proper. He had already come into contact with it in 
Cambridge where the influence of the New Learning was strong and 
where Luther was read, but he did not, as yet, accept it himself. 4 

1 Original Letters relative to the English Reformation , 2 Vols, ed. for the Parker 
Society, Cambridge 1846-1847 (from here on referred to as OL), p. 522. Bucer to 
Cranmer, 23rd Oct. 1538. 

2 OL, p. 525. Same letter. 

3 OL, p. 526-530. Bucer to Cranmer, 29th Oct. 1539. 

4 O. W. Bromiley, 77 z. Cranmer } Theol ., p. VIII, 
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This acquaintance ripened during a mission to the continent where 
Cranmer, together with a number of other English delegates, had the 
task of arousing sympathy among ecclesiastical and temporal authori¬ 
ties and especially in the universities for Henry VIII’s ideas concerning 
the invalidity of his marriage to Catherine of Aragon. During this 
trip he was also commissioned to approach the Lutheran rulers in 
Germany. It was thus that in July 1532, in Nuremberg, he met Johann 
Friedrich of Saxony and other rulers. 1 In the same city he frequently 
stayed at the house of Andreas Osiander. At this time this Lutheran 
theologian, commissioned by the council, had just written, together 
with his colleague Sleupner a Catechismus oder Kinderpredig which has 
become famous as the Nurnberger Catechismus . 2 Shortly before Cran- 
mer’s arrival in Germany the latest edition of this document, which 
was based on sermons by the two ministers, had been completed. It 
was to be printed the following year. 3 During his conversations with 
Osiander Cranmer undoubtedly became acquainted with the contents 
of the catechism. The book evidently made such an impression on 
him that, sixteen years later, he himself brought out an English trans¬ 
lation. This was based on the Latin translation made by Justus Jonas 
in 1539 with Osiander’s approval 4 and which was intended to make 
the manual known even outside Germany. 5 

The eucharistic teaching of the catechism was orthodox Lutheran. 6 
It professed the corporal presence of the Lord. Cranmer’s opponents 
have pointed this out and used this fact to confound him after he had 
abandoned the Lutheran standpoint. In particular Cranmer’s great 
opponent Gardiner, bishop of Winchester, repeatedly reproached 
the archbishop that in the document which he himself had translated 
the corporal presence of Christ in the eucharist was professed, a 
doctrine which he had rejected after 154^- 7 Cranmer’s replies were 
always evasive and unsatisfactory. 8 Remarkable, for instance, was his 

1 Th. Kolde in A. Hauck, Realencyklopadie fiir protestantische Theologte und 
Kirche, 3. Ed., IV, Leipzic 1898, p. 321. 

2 J. M. Reu, Quellen zur Geschichte des kirchlichen Unterrichts in der evangelischen 
Kirche Deutschlands zwischen 1530 und 1600, I: Siiddeutsche Katechismen , Gutersloh 
1904, p. 419. 

3 J. M. Reu, o.c., p. 421. 

4 Der Briefzoechsel des Justus Jonas , ges. u. bearb. v. G. Kawerau, Halle 1884, 
I, p. 298. 

5 J. M. Reu, o.c., p. 422. 

6 J. M. Reu, o.c., p. 559-564- 

7 PS. I, p. 19 f., 106, 188, 227. 

8 PS, I, p. 21, 190. 
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explanation of the expression of the receiving of Christ’s body and 
blood with the physical mouth as a concession to ‘ 1 2 3 4 divers ignorant 
persons, not used to read old ancient authors”. 1 He altered the disputed 
words and declared that on this point the catechism should be read 
as follows: “not that the body and blood of Christ is contained in the 
sacrament, being reserved, but that in the ministration thereof we 
receive the body and blood of Christ; whereunto if it may please 
you to add or understand this word 'spiritually’, then is the doctrine of 
my Catechism sound and good in all men’s ears, which know the true 
doctrine of the sacraments”. 2 

The change of text mentioned here consisted in the addition of the 
word ‘not’ where the Latin text spoke of a real presence of Christ’s 
body. 3 At the interrogation in Oxford Martin was able to point out 
that this alteration had only been introduced in the second impression 
of the English translation. On this occasion Cranmer stated, however, 
that he could no longer remember when he had made the alteration. 4 
Then too he seemed at a loss to explain his interference with the 
Lutheran document. To his prosecutors in Oxford he denied, as we 
have already learned, that he had ever promulgated the Lutheran 
teaching concerning the eucharist. Yet the publication, as well as the 
alteration to Jonas’ catechism, prove that in the period under discussion 
Cranmer regarded the book as an acceptable interpretation of the 
Christian faith. Precisely his acknowledgement, in a controversial 
pamphlet directed against another opponent Richard Smith, that 
until shortly before his translation of the catechism he “was in that 
error of the real presence” 5 indicates that —even without mentioning 
the doctrine of consubstantiation in so many words—he had agreed 
for a number of years with the manner in which the corporal presence 6 
of Christ was taught in the Lutheran confession. 

The relations between the archbishop of Canterbury and German 
Lutheranism outlined here also throw light upon the contacts between 
the Lutheran rulers in Germany and the English and upon Cranmer’s 
role in these tentative approaches during the second half of the 1530’s. 7 

1 PS, I, p. 226. 

2 PS, I, p. 227. 

3 J. Strype, ox., p. 569. 

4 PS, II, p. 218. 

5 PS, I, p. 374. 

6 Cranmer frequently uses the expression ‘‘real presence” in this sense. 

7 G. Pruser, England und die Schmalkaldener 1535-1540, Leipzic 1929; E. Doern- 
berg, ox., p. 95-120* 
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Henry VIII, who was first of all a statesman and only afterwards a 
theologian and for whom religion was primarily “a cult of the main 
chance”, 1 was guided solely by political considerations. His dislike 
of Luther was well known. The members of the Schmalkaldic League, 
however, based their political activities upon the foundation of Con - 
fessio Augustana and Apology. Only if a theological compromise with 
the English should prove possible, would they consider a political 
alliance acceptable. They made theology an issue by insisting during 
the discussions which were held, first in Germany and then in England 
“that the king would set forth the true doctrine of Christ, according 
to the Augsburg confession”. 2 

On behalf of the consultation Melanchton wrote in 1536 the so- 
called Wittenberg Articles , 3 based on Confessio Augustana and Apology , 
with here and there literal borrowings from the Loci Communes. 4 
Just as in the Apology the private mass, the communio sub una and 
the monastic vows were accounted some of the most serious abuses. 5 
The English reply appeared in the same year in the Ten Articles, 6 
officially intended to settle doctrinal differences within the country, 
but in reality an attempt to meet the requirements of the Lutherans. 
This document has been called “a masterpiece of evasion”, 7 charac¬ 
terized more by omissions than by positive pronouncements. 8 The 
influence of the Wittenberg Articles is unmistakable. 9 We mention 
as the most important points of similarity: the mention of the Scrip¬ 
tures and the three early church symbols as norms of faith (art. 1), 
the defence of child baptism against the Anabaptists (art. 2) and the 
limiting of the number of sacraments to three (art. 2-4). In the doctrine 
of justification particularly the articles betray a Lutheran influence. 
They were too much of a compromise, however, to satisfy anybody. 

Since Cranmer had a hand in their composition, the article on the 
eucharist interests us particularly. The most important passage reads: 

. . that under the form and figure of bread and wine, which we 

1 T. M. Parker, o.c ., p. 116. 

2 G. Burnet, o.c.. Ill, p. 171. 

3 Die Wittenberger Artikel von 1536 (Artickel der christlichen Lahr, von welchen 
die Legatten aus Engelland mit dent Herrn Doctor Martino gehandelt anno 153 &)- 
Lat. und German ed. by G. Mentz, Leipzic 1905. 

4 G. Priiser, o.c., p. 57 gives a number of passages which have been incorporated. 

5 On the significance of the Wittenb. Art. G. Priiser, o.c., p. 53-59. 

6 Text in G. Burnet, o.c., IV, p. 166-172; abbreviated in J. Strype, o.c., p. 58-62. 

7 E. Doernberg, o.c., p. no. 

8 T. M. Parker, o.c., p. no. 

9 E. G. Rupp, o.c., p. in ff. 
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there presently do see and perceive by our outward senses, is verily, 
substantially and really contained and comprehended the very self¬ 
same body and blood of our Saviour Jesus Christ which was born of 
the Virgin Mary and suffered upon the cross for our Redemption, 
and that under the same form and figure of bread and wine, the very 
self-same body and blood of Christ is corporally, really and in the 
very substance exhibited, distributed and received of all them which 
receive the said sacrament”. 1 There follows an exhortation to respect 
and self-examination, quoting the famous words from i Cor. II: 27-29. 
The article can be found unchanged in the Bishops' Book . 2 

If one compares the manner in which the Roman eucharistic doc¬ 
trine was formulated 15 years later by the Council of Trent 3 with 
the text of the Ten Articles , it is difficult to maintain that the latter 
teach “the papist-catholic doctrine”. 4 The English document does 
not mention transsubstantiation and consecration. It teaches the 
communio sub utraque and lacks the indispensable statement, accord¬ 
ing to the Roman view, that the whole of Christ is present under 
the species of each of the two elements separately. If one compares 
the fourth of the Ten Articles with art. 6 of the Wittenberg Articles 
one sees that the English article is more detailed than the German 
which in its turn is more comprehensive than its predecessors in 
Confessio Augustana and Apology . 5 While the corporaliter in the 
Wittenberg Articles may be regarded as a concession to the English, 
the heavy emphasis on the presence of the historical body of Christ 
in the Ten Articles must be viewed not so much as a Roman pro¬ 
nouncement but rather as a rejection of Anabaptist teachings which 


1 G. Burnet, o.c., IV, p. 169; J. Strype, o.c., p. 60. 

2 PS t II, p. 96. 

3 Denziger, Enchiridion , Ed. 34, 1967, Num. 1635-1661. 

1 As again C. W. Dugmore, o.c., p. 107. 

5 For comparison we give here the articles on the eucharist in the three confessions: 


C.A.: “De coena Domini 
docent, quod corpus et 
sanguis Christi vere adsint 
et distribuantur vescenti- 
bus in coena Domini; et 
improbant secus docen- 
tes.” 


Apol.: “. . . quod in coena 
Domini vere et substan- 
tialiter adsint corpus et san¬ 
guis Christi et vere exhi- 
beantur cum illis rebus, 
quae videntur, pane et 
vino, his qui sacramentum 
accipunt.” 


W.A .: ". . . quod in Sacra¬ 
mento corporis et san¬ 
guinis domini vere sub- 
stantialiter et realiter ad¬ 
sint corpus et sanguis 
Christi sub speciebus panis 
et vini, et quod sub eisdem 
speciebus vere et corpo¬ 
raliter exhibeantur et dist¬ 
ribuantur omnibus illis, 
qui sacramentum acci- 
piunt.” 
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caused the Convocation considerable anxiety in 1536. 1 As plainly 
as the corporal presence is professed, the quomodo is passed over in 
silence. Neither consubstantiation nor transsubstantiation is men¬ 
tioned. Nonetheless, one gains the impression that the English, albeit 
more in their omissions than through positive statements, have 
adapted more strongly to the Lutherans than the other way round. 
This adaptation to the Lutheran confession would be continued in 
the seventh of the thirteen articles drawn up a year later with the same 
object. The resemblance to Confessio Augustana and Apology was 
even plainer here. The article reads: “De eucharistia constanter 
credimus et docemus, quod in Sacramento corporis et sanguinis Do¬ 
mini, vere, substantialiter et realiter adsunt corpus et sanguis Christi 
sub speciebus panis et vini. Et quod sub eisdem speciebus vere et 
realiter exhibentur et distribuuntur illis qui sacramentum accipiunt, 
sive bonis sive malis”. 2 The last four words express the same idea as 
that contained in the Wittenberg Concord , the agreement reached in 
1536 between Luther and the South Germans 3 and what Luther 
himself wrote in his Schmalkaldic Articles. 4 5 

It would soon become apparant that Henry VIII had only approved 
all these statements very much against his will and purely from poli¬ 
tical motives. Cranmer’s position, however, was different. For him the 
compromise formulas which had been arrived at signified more than 
a means of attaining a political alliance with the Lutheran rulers in 
Germany. For him they were the expressions of a Protestant faith 
which, during this period was, in his case, Lutheran orientated. How 
strongly Cranmer supported these statements would later become 
evident when he opposed a return to the Roman eucharistic doctrine. 

This followed in 1539 when Henry VIII was informed of an agree¬ 
ment between the Lutheran rulers and Charles V and thus no longer 
saw any purpose in accomodating them from a dogmatic point of 
view. Before long came the publication of the Six Articles Act 5 in 
which the gain inherent in the former statements was made null and 
void and concerning which the later historian declared that they 
were “as well agreing with the word of God and the former booke of 


1 E. G. Rupp, o.c.y p. 113. 

2 PS, II, p. 475 . 

3 Die Bekenntnisschriften der evangelisch-lutherischen Kirche, 2. Ed., Gottingen 
1952 , p. 65. 

4 Bekenntnissdiriften, p. 450 f. 

5 H. Gee and W. J. Hardy, o.c., p. 303-319. 
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religion called the byschoppes’ book as fier with water, light with 
darkness, and Chryst with Beliall”. 1 Perhaps this author had too high 
an opinion of the Bishops' Book y as indeed, had some of his contem¬ 
poraries. 2 It must be admitted that the difference in the matter of the 
eucharistic doctrine was great. The communio sub una was restored 
and transsubstantiation once more explicitly professed. 3 Public dis¬ 
agreement with the doctrine of transsubstantiation became punish¬ 
able by death. 

In parliament violent opposition to the king’s proposals lasted for 
three days, led by none other than the archbishop of Canterbury. 
Malicious tongues maintained that, because he himself was married, 
his primary objections were to the restoration of celibacy decreed in 
the Six Articles Act. In reality Cranmer’s protest was as much directed 
against the restoration of the communio sub una, of private mass and 
of the confessional 4 and he continued to resist despite the king’s 
warning until the moment when the law was adopted. With reference 
to the fact that Cranmer remained unpunished, despite his opposition 
to the king’s proposals, a member of parliament is said to have remarked 
to him: “You, my lord, were born in a happy hour I suppose; for do 
or say what you will, the King will always take it well at your hands”. 5 6 
The accuracy of this observation had already been proved earlier, 
from the frankness with which the archbishop had criticized the 
corrections introduced by the king in the Bishops' Book. Q When we 
bear in mind Cranmer’s caution and his dislike of violent partizanship, 
then we must explain this determined resistance to the conservative 
measures in 1539 by assuming that at this period he had formed a 
very definite conviction concerning the eucharist. 

Deane’s remark that before the death of Henry VIII Cranmer 
had neither said nor written anything against the doctrine of trans¬ 
substantiation, is entirely unfounded. 7 From the above mentioned 
opposition it is clear that the development of Cranmer’s personal 
opinions was in no way analogous to that of the official doctrinal 


1 Narratives of the Days of the Reformation, chiefly from the Manuscripts of John 
Foxe the Martyrologist, ed. Camden Society, 1859, p. 224. 

2 J. Strype, o.c., p. 74. 

3 H. Gee and W. J. Hardy, o.c., p. 305. 

4 J. Strype, o.c., p. 734; G. Burnet, o.c., I, p. 412-416. Burnet says of Cranmer: 
*he was then in his opinion a Lutheran.’ 

5 J. Strype, o.c., p. 105. 

6 PS, II, p. 83-114. 

7 A. C. Deane, o.c., p. 164. 
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declarations. While the latter were to a large extent influenced by 
the king’s political opportunism, with Cranmer one can detect a 
growth of Protestant awareness which sought its own outlets. We 
cannot blame his psychological dependence on the king, as hostile 
writers have done, for the fact that we do not possess plainer state¬ 
ments by the archbishop concerning his eucharistic doctrine. No one 
could maintain that he was a hero, but he was certainly not as cowardly 
and servile as Deane and Maynard have painted him, witness the 
events surrounding the promulgation of the Six Articles Act . The 
reason why he was less than open concerning his Lutheran convictions 
must rather be sought in what he maintained on principle regarding the 
relationship between Church and state. Cranmer was what would 
later be called an Erastian. He heartily agreed with the principle 
laid down in the Supremacy Act (1534). 1 Change his opinions as he 
might he remained faithful to this view 2 right up to the end of his 
life when he testified to it shortly before his execution. 3 Cranmer 
never faltered in his absolute loyalty to the king, despite possible 
theological differences of opinion. 4 This loyalty would present no 
difficulties in the period when the archbishop did not deviate from 
the theological course followed by the ruling monarch, namely during 
the reign of Edward VI. However, during the years which concern 


1 “. . . and that our said sovereign lord, his heirs and successors, kings of this 
realm, shall have full power and authority from time to time to visit, repress, redress, 
reform, order, correct, restrain, and amend all such errors, heresies, abuses, offences, 
contempts and enormities, whatsoever they be, which by any manner spiritual 
authority or jurisdiction ought or may lawfully be reformed, repressed, ordered, 
redressed, corrected, restrained or amended, most to the pleasure of Almighty God, 
the increase of virtue in Christ’s religion, and for the conservation of the peace, 
unity, and tranquillity of this realm.” H. Gee and W. J. Hardy, l.c., p. 244. 

2 “Other places of scripture declare the highness and excellency of Christian 
princes’ authority and power; the which of a truth is most high, for he hath power 
and charge generally over all, as well bishops and priests, as other. The bishops and 
priests have charge of souls within their own cures, power to minister sacraments, 
and to teach the word of God, to the which word of God Christian princes knowledge 
themselves subject; and in case the bishops be negligent, it is the Christian princes’ 
office to see them to their duty” thus Cranmer in a memorandum on the council, 
written in 1537. PS, II, p. 468. 

3 Narratives , p. 231. 

4 “. . . that the powder of emperours and kynges is the highest power here upon 
earth, unto the which byshoppes, priestes, popes and cardinalles ought to submit 
themselves, and are as much bound to obey as their tcmporall subjectes or laymen 
(as the papistes call them), wherefore the pope’s usurped supremisee was upon just 
causes abolished and utterly expelled out of this realme of Englande by the full 
consent of the parliament.” Narratives , p. 222; G. W. Bromiley, Th. Cranmer , 
Archbishop , p. 53. 
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us here, the situation was painful and difficult. If the primate of the 
Church of England had made his views public at the time, the king 
would probably have numbered them among the “errors and heresies” 
which he felt it his duty to suppress. “Cranmer was not content: 
but he was Primate of the Church of England and not an irresponsible 
individual. He could not abolish the Mass and substitute Communion 
by a stroke of the pen upon the instant that he himself had ceased to 
believe in it. Precipitate action would merely provoke mutiny, if not 
anarchy, within the Church”. 1 This peculiar situation, which had no 
analogy on the continent, was the reason why Cranmer’s personal 
theological views, particularly those concerning the eucharist, remained 
more or less hidden. Lacking public statements, the later researcher 
must fall back upon a number of traces which the archbishop left 
behind. 

One of these traces is the Lambert affair in 1538. John Lambert 
(Nicholson) taught that the body and blood of Christ were present in 
the sacrament “quodammodo”, that is, sacramentally and spiritually, 
but not corporaliter. He combatted the doctrine of transsubstantiation 
with the well-known argument that Christ’s body can only be in one 
place, namely in heaven, but that its veritas constitutes the virtus of 
the sacrament. In the discussion, in which Lambert quoted Augustine, 
Cranmer admittedly seemed able to defend the ubiquity of the body 
of Christ on the basis of the Scriptures, but as the dispute progressed 
he was at such a loss to answer—even the king was impressed by the 
arguments of the accused—that representatives of the conservative 
party such as bishops Gardiner, Tunstall and Stokesly had to take 
over the prosecution in order to have Lambert condemned. 2 Since 
there is no evidence at all to show which specifically Roman doctrine 
the archbishop is supposed to have defended on this occasion, but 
since we know that he spoke out of conviction in favour of an aspect 
of the eucharistic doctrine accentuated by the Lutherans, i.e. ubi¬ 
quity, it is not clear how it could ever be concluded on the basis of 
this event that Cranmer took up the “papist-catholic” position. 3 

A similar case occurred in the same year when Cranmer became 
involved with Adam Damplip, a priest in Calais, against whom 
complaints had been made there. His teaching on the eucharist was 


1 C. H. Smythe, o.c., p. 33. 

2 C. W. Dugmore, o.c. f p. 177 ff. 

3 According to C. W. Dugmore, o.c. t p. 178. This author does not mention the 
Damplip case to which we shall now refer. 
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said to be unorthodox. Damplip was sent to London with a letter 
of recommendation by the royal commissioner, John Butler, so 
that he might explain his sentiments to the archbishop of Canterbury. 
The accused denied ever having taught that the true body and blood 
of the Lord were not present in the sacrament. On the contrary, he 
professed the reality of the corporal presence, but according to 
Cranmer’s account of his conversation with Damplip: “he saith, that 
the controversy between him and the prior was, by cause he confuted 
the opinion of the transsubstantiation and therein I think he taught 
but the truth”. 1 In the conversation referred to Cranmer himself 
openly disputed the scriptural basis of the doctrine of transsubstan¬ 
tiation. 2 This gives the necessary support to Foxe’s statement that 
the archbishop was “then but yet a Lutheran”. 3 

A third case of the same nature, recorded by Strype, confirms 
what has already been mentioned. “In the year 1541, he had one 
Barber, a master of arts of Oxford, brought before him for denying 
the said corporal presence: the Archbishop disputed again earnestly 
for that doctrine against this man, yet could not but admire at his 
readiness in citing his places out of St. Augustin, nor could tell how 
to confute them, as Mr. Ralph Morice his secretary related afterward 
to John Foxe”. The author adds: “and this tenet he held to the very 
last year of king Henry, that is, to the year 1546”. 4 

That Cranmer deviated from the official line also became apparent 
during the preparation of the King's Book , the revision of the Bishop's 
Book which appeared in 1543. In the commission appointed by the 
king in 1540, whose task was to formulate the proposals for revision 
and who, to this end, were required to discuss all controversial 
questions, Cranmer again adopted an independent attitude. If we 
are to believe his biographer, his point of view brought him into 
conflict with all the other bishops, and it was once again thanks to 
the king’s patronage that he managed to survive. 5 Cranmer drew up 
17 questions which each member of the commission had to answer. 
They have come down to us with marginal notes made by the king. 6 
Cranmer, in his own replies, defined the sacrament as “sacrae rei 


1 PS, II, p. 375- 

2 J. Strype, o.c., p. 96. 

3 Foxe’s Acts and Monuments, London 1583, p. 1224. Cit. PS, II, p. 376. 

4 J. Strype, o.c., p. 96 f. 

5 J. Strype, o.c., p. 109 f. 

c J. Strype, o.c., p. 744-751; G. Burnet, o.c., IV, p. 114-135, 501-504. 
Kerkhistorische Bijdragca LI I 
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signum, visibile verbum, symbolum, atque pactio qua sumus con- 
stricti”. The influence of Augustine is evident. Cranmer shared the 
opinion of the other bishops that the number of 7 sacraments could 
not necessarily be deduced from Scripture or the Fathers. However, 
while the others in fact accepted the number seven, the archbishop 
confined himself to baptism and the eucharist. He rejected penance 
with the traditional elements of contritio, confessio and satisfactio. 
While the others limited themselves to a formal adherance to the 
medieval tradition, Cranmer expressed himself, on the operation 
of the eucharist, in a manner which is also strongly reminiscent of 
Augustine: “Of Eucharistia, in which we be incorporated unto 
Christ, and made lively members of his Body, nourished and fed to 
the Everlasting Life, if we receive it as we ought to do, and else it 
is to us rather death than life’’. 1 There is thus no place at all for the 
ex opere operato. Here too we seek in vain the characteristic features 
of the Lutheran eucharistic doctrine. It is as clear as daylight, however, 
that Cranmer has abandoned the Roman doctrine of transsubstan¬ 
tiation which he would later refer to, together with the idea of sacrifice, 
as the great corruption and real error of Rome. 2 The delicate position 
in which his office placed him at this period and his own cautious 
nature, would not allow him to go any further in official statements 
than he did. That he succumbed to the temptation to speak more 
plainly on less official occasions may be deduced from the accusation 
made against him in Parliament by John Gostwick in 1544. We are 
told of this redoubtable champion of the Roman cause that he “stood 
up in the house, and laid to his charge his sermons and lectures, both 
at Sandwich and Canterbury, containing, as he said, manifest heresy 
against the sacrament of the altar. Though it was much they should 
accuse him in that point, seeing he then held a corporal presence; 
but it displeased them that it was after the Lutheran way, rather than 
after theirs of transsubstantiation”. Once again it was the king who 
took Cranmer’s part and soundly reprimanded his accuser. 3 

On the basis of the material discussed we can state with certainty 
that Cranmer had already abandoned the Roman eucharistic doctrine 
in the years of his primacy under Henry VIII. He objected princi¬ 
pally to the doctrine of transsubstantiation and to the idea of sacri¬ 
fice. It is equally clear that during the same period the archbishop 

1 PS, II, p. 115-117. 

2 PS, l, p. 6. 

3 J. Strype, o.c., p. 176 f. 
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attached great value to the corporal presence of Christ in the sacra¬ 
ment. In view of his many relations with German Lutherans it is 
not difficult to guess where he thought in these years to find the most 
satisfactory expression of the eucharistic doctrine. His acquaintance 
with and translation of Jonas’ catechism show that his thought on 
this question was inspired by Lutheranism. 

The first document which testifies to a complete change of opinion 
in relation to the eucharist is the piece comprising Questions put 
concerning some abuses of the Mass with the Answers , 1 composed in 
the winter of 1547-1548. In this the answer to the third and most 
important question: “what is the oblation and sacrifice of Christ in 
the mass?” is: “the oblation and sacrifice of Christ in the mass is not 
so called, because Christ indeed is there offered and sacrificed by the 
priest and the people (for that was done but once by himself upon the 
cross), but it is so called, because it is a memory and representation 
of that very true sacrifice and immolation which before was made 
upon the cross”. Cranmer has now abandoned the Lutheran standpoint 
and has drawn much closer to the Swiss theologians. 2 

This change of opinion, which heralded the third phase of Cranmer’s 
teaching on the eucharist, emerged, as Strype says, in 1546, in the 
year thus before the death of Henry VIII, after mature and calm 
deliberation under the influence of Nicholas Ridley. 3 There is little 
to support the accusation of vaccillation in judgment 4 already made 
by contemporaries, if one wishes to see in Cranmer’s process of 
development an example of the thinking of the cautious, humanistically 
trained intellectual. For that matter, if to change one’s mind were in 
itself a sin, then, as Rupp has wittily pointed out, every theologian 
from Paul right up to Thomas and Barth would have to plead guilty. 5 
Cranmer himself openly acknowledged his growth from “former 
ignorance” to “the knowledge of the truth”, drawing a comparison 
with Paul, Cyprian, Augustine “and many other holy men who are 
with Christ”. 6 

Ridley, who had studied at Cambridge, Paris and Louvain, had 

1 PS, II, P . 150 f. 

2 Wc shall not go into the question here of whether the eucharistic teaching of 
the third period may be called Zwinglian. For this see C. C. Richardson, Zwingli 
and Cranmer on the Eucharist , Evanston 1949. 

3 J. Strype, ox., p. 97. 

4 J. Strype, o.c p. 96. 

5 E. G. Rupp, ox., p. 130. 

6 PS, I, p. 64. 
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been appointed chaplain to Cranmer in 1537 and to Henry VIII in 
1540 and was to be elected bishop under Edward VI, first in Rochester 
and afterwards in London, owed his eucharistic doctrine to the reading 
of Ratramnus’ De Cor pore et Sanguine Domini . 1 In this document, 2 
aimed against the realistic concept of the eucharist held by Paschasius 
Radbertus, a figurative presence of Christ in the sacrament is defended; 
to all outwards appearances the bread remains bread but to the eye 
of faith a commutatio in melius takes place, a change into something 
heavenly, divine, which must, however, be interpreted spiritualiter 
and figuraliter: “. . . corpus et sanguis Christi quae fidelium ore in 
ecclesia percipiuntur figurae sint secundum speciem visibilem at 
vero secundum invisibilem substantiam, id est divini potentiam verbi, 
corpus et sanguis vere Christi existunt.” 3 The reality of the presence 
is experienced in faith. A distinction is made between the historical 
and the sacramental body of Christ. Of the latter it is said: “secundum 
quendam modum corpus Christi esse cognoscitur et modus iste in 
figura est et imagine ut veritas res ipsa sentiatur”. 4 There is thus no 
question here of a substantial presence of the historical body of Christ 
and thus of a transsubstantiation. Indeed, the polemical document 
that Ridley was to write in prison in 1555 would be directed against 
the latter. 5 

Foxc tells us that Ratramnus’ opinions acquired a decisive meaning 
for Ridley and that the latter was confirmed in his views in a conver¬ 
sation with Cranmer. 6 During his interrogation of Ridley in Oxford 
in 1555 Brooks remarked mockingly that Latimer was dependent on 
Cranmer and Cranmer on Ridley. 7 In the preface to the Latin edition 
of Cranmer’s original Defensio , the first of his two great writings on 
the eucharist and directed against Gardiner, it is pointed out that the 
archbishop did not arrive at his new standpoint on frivolous grounds 


1 Works of Ridley, ed. for the Parker Society, Cambridge 1842, p. 159; J. G. 
Ridley, Nicholas Ridley, London New York Toronto 1957, p. 96 ff. 

2 Ratramnus. De Cor pore et Sanguine Domini. Texte etabli d’apres les manuscrits 
et notice bibliographique par J. N. Bakhuizen van den Brink, Amsterdam 1954; 
Ratramn's Eucharistic Doctrine and its influence in Sixteenth Century England in 
Studies in Church History , cd. by G. J. Cuming, II, London/Edinburgh 1965, p. 
54 - 77 * 

3 Ratramnus, o.c., p. 46. 

4 Ratramnus, o.c., p. 55. 

5 A brief Declaration of the Lord's Supper or a Treatise against the Error of Trans¬ 
substantiation in Works of Ridley, p. 1-45. 

6 Works of Ridley , p. IX. 

7 J. G. Ridley, o.c., p. 392. 
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or from partizan considerations but that a long and careful examina¬ 
tion of the Scriptures and of the ancient writers finally led him in 
1546, under Ridley’s instruction, to the ideas expressed in his book. 1 
This accords with Cranmer’s own statement made when he was 
being questioned at Oxford: . . my lord of London, doctor Ridley, 
did confer with me, and by sundry persuasions and authorities of 
doctors drew me quite from my opinion”. 2 By this “opinion” we 
must understand not the Roman but the Lutheran concept of the 
corporal presence of the Lord in the Sacrament. 

May it be pointed out in passing that, if the remark concerning 
the date of Cranmer’s change of opinion, which we have just quoted 
from the Latin foreword to the Defensio , is correct, then it must be 
assumed that Ratramnus’ document was known on the other side of 
the North Sea a long time before 1548, the year in which an anonymous 
English translation appeared in London. The statement that Ridley 
had made a profound study of Bertram in 1545 may thus be regarded 
as reliable. However, there is no basis for the assumption that he 
received a copy of the book, published in Cologne in 1431, through the 
intermediary of Cranmer. 3 It is certain that Cranmer’s ideas on the 
eucharist had attained their last and definitive form 4 before the stream 
of reformed refugees from the Continent arrived in England. Of 
these Petrus Martyr and a Lasco in particular are thought to have 
exercised considerable influence on the archbishop. 

The change of ruler in 1547 was also entirely unconnected with the 
change in Cranmer’s viewpoint. Admittedly it would first become 
evident in public statements during the reign of Edward VI, but it 
was already completely mature in the last year of Henry VIII’s reign. 
There is absolutely no reason thus to try to manufacture a connection 
between Cranmer’s theological change of heart and the veering of the 
winds of state in 1547. 

As appears from Cranmer’s writings in the years 1547-1554, he 
did not like to be reminded of the Lutheran period in his ideas relating 
to the eucharist. During the interrogation at Oxford he even denied 
it, stating indeed that at the time of Lambert’s condemnation he still 
advocated the Roman standpoint even though, as we have seen, 
convincing evidence to the contrary exists. How are we to explain 

1 PS, I, Appendix: Defensio verae et catholicae doctrinae de sacramento , p. 6. 

2 PS, II, p. 218. 

3 J. G. Ridley, o.c ., p. 96. 

4 Apart from the brief revocation at the end of his life. 
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this attitude ? There can be only one answer: from his new eucharistic 
standpoint Cranmer no longer saw any difference in principle between 
the Roman and the Lutheran teaching regarding this sacrament. 
For this reason he no longer desired to associate the doctrine of the 
real, corporal presence of Christ with a Protestant theology which, 
for the rest, he did not reject, witness his translation of Justus Jonas’ 
catechism. Cranmer’s attitude on this point may have been essentially 
and historically incorrect, but psychologically it is quite explicable. 

It was all the easier for Cranmer to deny his lutheran eucharistic 
doctrine since only the most diligent researcher among his contem¬ 
poraries was able to find any traces of this viewpoint. Apart from 
the first edition of the catechism of Justus Jonas printed proofs were 
lacking. Such a diligent contemporary was not alone Cranmer’s 
Roman opponent Gardiner, but also his inquisitor Martin. 



CHAPTER TWO 


A REMARKABLE HISTORICAL ARGUMENTATION IN 
BUCER’S “JUDENRATSCHLAG” 

When the residence permit granted to the Jews in 1532 by Philip 
of Hesse had expired, the landgrave was confronted with the choice 
either of extending it or of prohibiting Jews from residing in his 
territory as had been done in the electorate of Saxony two years before. 1 
Jacob Sturm in Strasbourg advised “das man die Juden nit gar sollt 
verjagenn” and probably referred Philip to Bucer when he wished 
to know what practical steps to take. 2 The latter came to Hesse in 
the middle of October 1538 in connection with the difficulties which 
had arisen there with the Anabaptists. It was probably on this occasion 
that he was given a document by, or on behalf of, the landgrave, 
comprising a “Fiirschlag, wie die Juden zudulden sein sollen”. 3 
It may be assumed that the Jews themselves had a hand in drawing up 
the first 4 or 5 of the 7 articles of which this concept consisted. These 
gave them permission to carry on trade in places where no guilds exist¬ 
ed, honestly, without usury, and under the supervision of the authori¬ 
ties where monetary transactions were involved. Together with the 
civic Amtknecht a Jewish judge would be responsible for the admini¬ 
stration of justice among the Jews themselves, according to their 
own laws. The latter would have to pay the so-called Schutzpfennig, 
a tax covering residence permit and protection. In the last two articles, 
probably included to satisfy the Hessian ministers, the visiting of 
the so-called Judenpredigten is made obligatory and dispute con¬ 
cerning matters of religion forbidden. Viewed against the background 
of the period the regulations proposed cannot be called unfavourable. 

Bucer’s opinion is set down in the “Judenratschlag”, written by 
him and endorsed by the Hessian preachers Johannes Kymeus, 
Dionisius Melander, Johannes Leningus, Justus Winther, Johannes 
Pistorius Niddanus and Caspar Kauffungen, under the title “Ob 
Christlicher Oberkeit gepuren muge, das sie die Judden vnder den 

1 Burckhardt, Die Judenverfolgungen im Kurfiistentum Sachsen von 1536 an in 
TheoL Stud. u. Krit., 70 (1897), p. 593-598. 

2 Martin Bucers Deutsche Schriften, ed. by Rob. Stuppcrich, VII, Giitersloh/ 
Paris 1964, p. 378. 

3 BDS y VII, p. 342 f. 
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Christen zuwonen gedulden, vnd wo sie zudulden, welcher gestalt 
vnd mais”. A recent edition of this document, by Robert Stupperich, 
is included in Martini Buceri Opera Omnia , Series I (Deutsche Schrif- 
ten), Band 7, with an introduction and explanatory notes by the 
editor. 1 In the recommendation, the first four articles of Philip, 
which granted the Jews permission to trade under certain conditions, 
are rejected. The clergymen agreed with the regulations concerning 
the obligatory visit to the Judenpredigt and the prohibition of disputes. 
They urged moderation of the Schutzgeld: it was not permissable 
to squeeze the Jews as much as the latter, in their opinion, battened 
upon the poor. The conclusion of Philip’s theological advisors was: 
“Derhalben sie einmalh erkennen vnd schliessenn, das es nutzlicher 
vnd besser sein muste, die juden, als die sach jtzt zurzeit jm Fursten- 
thvmb gestelt, lenger jm furstentvmb nicht zugeduldenn”. 2 

The basis for this rejection was given as: “wissen sich die Prediger, 
die jm lande wonen, nicht zuuertroisten, das die Conditionen vnd 
maisz hieuor aus Gotlichen vnd Kaiserlich Rechten gezetzet, gehaltenn 
werden”. 3 If these “divine and imperial laws” were indeed to be 
enforced—the theologians even drew up a number of conditions which 
would in fact practically nullify the economic influence of the Jews and 
were such that, according to the landgrave, they rendered their further 
stay almost impossible 4 —then there would be no objection to a 
residence permit. 

It is not difficult to realize that the Judenratschlag derived from 
Bucer’s views concerning the relationship between church and state 
and specifically the task of the authorities to preserve the true reli¬ 
gion. 5 It is within the framework of these opinions that the recourse 
to tradition must be situated. Leaving aside the background of prin¬ 
ciple, we will devote our attention for a moment to the historical 
argumentation. 

The first thing that strikes us in Bucer’s reference to the “divine and 
imperial laws” is that he deduced from them a double policy regarding 
the Jews, namely a general prohibition forbidding Jews to reside 
among Christians and permission for them to stay on very stringent 
conditions. On the one hand it is held that the law of God and natural 


1 BDS, VII, p. 319-361. 

2 BDS , VII, p. 360. 

3 BDS, VII, p. 360. 

4 BDS, VII, p. 382. 

5 BDS, VII, P . 343-346. 
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law require that false religion should be punished with the utmost 
severity and certainly not tolerated. This requirement was put into 
practice by those rulers, cities and churches which did not allow 
Jews on their territory. 1 On the other hand it is said that the early 
Christian emperors and most of the early bishops did tolerate the 
Jews in the midst of the Christians. In the latter case there were limit¬ 
ing conditions: they were not allowed to build new synagogues, 
had to confine themselves in their religion to the teaching of Moses 
and the early Fathers, without reviling Christ; they were not permitted 
to keep Christian slaves nor to occupy any office in which they might 
exercise power over Christians. There is explicit reference in the 
Ratschlag to those articles in the Codex Justiniani which laid down: 
“das man die juden auch mit jrer Religion dulden vnd nirgent jn 
vergewaltigen ader vnpillich halten soil”. 2 There is something to be 
said for both attitudes, according to the Judenratschlag. Let whoever 
wishes to tolerate Jews in the midst of Christians bear in mind the 
special position occupied by Israel in God’s plan of salvation, 3 whoever 
banishes them does so in order to protect the Christian religion 
from further vilification. 4 

As examples of those who refused to tolerate the Jews on their 
territory under any pretext, the Judenratschlag refers to a number of 
kings, rulers, cities and “old churches” but does not mention them by 
name. 5 It is possible that Bucer had in mind the Visigothic kings in 
Spain and the churches in that country during the Visigothic period 
as the editor R. Stupperich assumes. 6 The first clearer references are 
to the decrees of the fourth council of Toledo (633) and of an eccle¬ 
siastical congress termed the “siebendt Sinodus”. But, while these 
references may be clear, they are not historically accurate. 

“Ausz dem grundt [i.e. the desire not to tolerate any Jews living 
among Christians] hatt auch das vierth Concilium zu Tholeto gehalten, 
dauon wir haben 28. q.i. Judeorum, geordenett, das man den Judenn 
jre Sone vnnd Thochter nemen vnd den Clostern ader sonst fhromen 
Christen leuthen befelhen solle, sie zu vnsern glauben auffzuziehen”. 7 
The decrees quoted here by Bucer must be viewed in the light of the 

1 BDS, VII, P . 345 f. 

2 BDS , VII, p. 347. 

3 BDS , VII, P . 349 f. 

4 BDS, VII, p. 350. 

5 BDS, VII, p. 346. 

6 BDS , VII, p. 346, Notes 22 and 23. 

7 BDS, VII, p. 346. 
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legislature governing Jews as it developed in the Visigothic empire. 
Up to the conversion of king Rckkared I (586-601) there were no 
radical alterations in the status of Judaism which was recognised in 
Roman legislation as religio licita, subject to a number of limiting 
decrees: it was forbidden to build new synagogues, to adopt the 
Jewish religion, and Jews were not allowed to keep Christian slaves. 
The offices of defensor and prison warder, the honor militiae and the 
honor administrationis were closed to Jews. On the other hand the 
Jewish celebration of the sabbath was honoured by the state. Internal 
religious disputes might be resolved according to Jewish laws. 1 

The Arian precursors of Rekkared had passed no new laws con¬ 
cerning the Jews. After their tolerant attitude, Rekkared’s conversion 
to Catholicism heralded a hardening of the attitude towards the 
Jews. This change of policy chiefly affected those Christians of Jewish 
origin who reverted to Judaism and the Christians who succumbed 
to Jewish proselytism. The same Council which marked the conver¬ 
sion of the Visigoths to Catholicism, the third Council of Toledo 
(589), 2 included among its decrees on the king’s order a repetition 
of the prohibition of marriage between Jews and Christians, 3 and 
made obligatory the baptism of children born of such unlawful 
marriages. The decree preventing Jews from occupying functions 
in the judiciary 4 was also confirmed. Christian slaves who had been 
converted to Judaism or circumcised were to be freed without compen¬ 
sation and brought back within the Christian fold. 5 A great many of 
these decrees were intended to hinder or to annul conversions to 
Judaism, in which social and economic circumstances frequently 
played a role, and to consolidate Jewish conversions to Christianity 

1 W. Maurer, Kirche tind Synagoge , Stuttgart 1953, p. 22-25; J* E. Scherer, 
Die Rechtsverhdltnisse der Juden in den deutsch-dsterreichischen Landern, Leipzic 
1901, p. 9-19. 

2 J. D. Mansi, Sacrorum Conciliorum Col lectio, IX, p. 977-990; Aug. Hahn, Biblio- 
thek der Symbole und Glaubensregeln der alien Kirche , 3. Ed., reprogr. Offpr., Hil- 
desheim 1962, p. 232-235. 

3 Promulgated earlier by the synod at Elvira (306), the Council of Chalcedon 
(451), the second synod of Orleans (535) and the third synod of Orleans (538). 

4 Proclaimed earlier by the synods of Clermont (535) and Macon (581). 

5 “Suggerente concilio, id gloriosissimus dominus noster canonibus inserendum 
praecipit, ut Judaeis non liceat Christianas habere uxores vel concubinas, ncquc 
mancipia Christiana comparare in usus proprios: sed et si qui filii ex tali conjugio 
nati sunt, assumendos esse ad baptismum. Nulla officia publica eos opus est agere, 
per quae eis occasio tribuatur poenam Christianis inferre. Si qui vcro Christiani 
ab eis Judaico maculati, vel etiam circumcisi, non reddito pretio, ad libertatem & 
religionem redeant Christianam.” J. D. Mansi, o.c., IX, c. 996. 
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which, in many cases, were probably not accomplished without 
force. This very compulsion was explicitly rejected in cap. 57 of the 
fourth Council of Toledo 1 to which Bucer referred in the Juden- 
ratschlag. Isidore of Seville, who presided at the Council, is even 
reputed to have said of king Sisebut (died 620), who compelled 
tens of thousands of Jews to receive baptism, 2 “eum aemulationem 
Dei habuisse sed non secundum scientiam”. 3 

However, the Council decreed in the same cap. 57 that those who 
had been forced to embrace Christianity in this manner in the time 
of the “religiosissimus princeps Sisebutus” must also be compelled 
to remain Christians “so that the name of God might not be blas¬ 
phemed and the faith which they had adopted be considered vile and 
contemptible”. 4 After in cap. 58 bishops, priests and laymen who 
had allowed themselves to be bribed by Jews to protect them—a 
practice which, according to the text, was very common—, had been 
threatened with exclusion from the Catholic Church and accordingly 
from the Kingdom of God, cap. 59 notes, very significantly for the 
circumstances under which the “conversion” of the Jews took place, 
that most of the Jews who had adopted Christianity reverted to cir¬ 
cumcision and the rites of their former faith. The ruling prince 
Sisenand had now decided, and the Council adopted this decision, 
that such people must, if necessary, be compelled to return to Christ¬ 
ianity after being seriously admonished by a priest. Children circum¬ 
cised by them had to be separated from the parents and circumcised 
slaves were to be set free. 5 


1 “De Judaeis autem hoc praecepit sancta synodus, nemini deinceps ad credendum 
vim inferre: cui enim vult Deus miseretur, et quem vult indurat. Non cnim tales 
inviti salvandi sunt, sed volentes; ut integra sit forma justitiae: sicut enim homo 
proprii arbitrii voluntate serpenti obediens periit, sic vocante gratia Dei, propriae 
mentis conversione homo quisque credendo salvatur. Ergo non vi, sed libera arbitrii 
facultate, ut convertantur suadendi sunt, non potius impellendi.” J. D. Mansi, 
o.c., X, c. 633. 

2 S. Dubnow, Weltgeschichte des jiidischen Volhes, IV, Berlin 1926, p. 64; H. 
Graetz, Geschichte der Jttden, Bd. V, 4. Aufl., Leipzic 1909, p. 68. 

3 J. D. Mansi, o.c,, X, c. 633 in margine. 

4 “Qui autem jampridem ad Christianitatem venire coacti sunt, sicut factum est 
temporibus reltgiossisimi principis Sisebuli; quia jam constat cos esse sacramentis 
divinis associatos, & baptismi gratiam percepisse, & chrismate unctos esse, & cor¬ 
poris domini & sanguinis extitisse participes, oportet ut fidem etiam, quam vi vel 
necessitate susceperunt, tenere cogantur, ne nomen divinum blasphemetur, & fides 
quam susceperunt vilis ac contemptibilis habeatur.” J. D. Mansi, o.c., X, c. 633. 

5 “Pleriquc qui ex Judaeis dudum ad Christianam fidem promoti sunt, nunc 
blasphemantes in Christum, non solum Judaicos ritos perpetrasse noscuntur, sed 
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Cap. 60 of the Council decrees to which Bucer referred, applied 
thus to these children, the offspring of Jews who had adopted Christ¬ 
ianity for the second time under compulsion. They had to be sent to 
religious houses or be adopted into Christian families so that they 
might be instructed and reared in the Christian faith. 1 Cap. 61 too 
proves that these decrees applied, not to Jews in general, but to bap¬ 
tized Jews and their children: the children of Jews who had been 
baptized but had returned to their faith might not be disinherited. 
To prevent baptized Jews from lapsing cap. 62 forbade them to asso¬ 
ciate with Jews who had not become Christian. Jews who had married 
Christian wives had either to become Christians or separate. Children 
of mixed marriages had to become Christians (cap. 63). Baptized 
Jews who had lapsed were no longer allowed to appear as witnesses 
(cap. 64). 

However cruel these and other decrees concerning the Jews may 
be, Bucer’s statement regarding the Gothic kings with whom we are 
dealing here, i.e. that they “vberall keinen juden bei den jren gedulden 
wollen” cannot be considered as true. The harsh decrees of king 
Sisenand which he quotes, and which are incorporated in cap. 60 
of the fourth Council of Toledo, did not apply to the children of Jews 
who had never adopted the Christian faith but rather to the children 
of baptized parents who had reverted to Judaism. There was no 
question of a general removal of children from Jewish parents. With 
regard to those Jews who had kept their faith it was only decided in 
633 to enforce more rigorously those decrees which prohibited them 
from holding public office (cap. 65) and to repeat the prohibition 
from keeping Christian slaves (cap. 66). 2 

The second ecclesiastical decision which is referred to in the 
Judenratschlag is that which forbids Christians to eat, live or bathe 


etiam abominandas circumcisiones exercere praesumpserunt; de quibus consultu 
piissimi ac religiosissimi principis domini nostri Sisenandi regis, hoc sacrum decrevit 
concilium, ut hujusmodi transgrcssores pontificali auctoritate corrcpti, ad cultum 
Christi dogmatis revocentur: ut quos voluntas propria non emendat, animadvcrsio 
sacerdotalis coerceat: cos autem quos circumciderunt: si filii eorum sunt, a parentum 
consortio separentur; si servi, pro injuria corporis sui, libertati tradantur.” J. D. 
Mansi, o.c. y X, c. 633 seq. 

1 “Judaeorum filios vel Alias, ne parentum ultro involvantur erroribus, ab eorum 
consortio separari deccrnimus; deputatos aut monasteriis, aut christianis viris, ac 
mulieribus Deum timentibus; ut sub eorum conversation cultum fidei disceant, 
atque in melius instituti, tarn in moribus, quam in fide proficiant.” J. D. Mansi, 
o.c., X, c. 634. 

2 J. D. Mansi, o.c. t X, c. 635. 
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with Jews or to consult a Jewish doctor. It is not clear at first sight 
which Church council is intended. According to Philip's advisers 
all these things were supposed to have been forbidden by “the seventh 
synod". Of the 18 provincial councils in Toledo no fewer than 9 
were concerned with the Jews, 1 but there was no mention of the Jews 
in the seventh (646). Nor could he have been referring to the seventh 
ecumenical council, the second of Nicea (787). It is true that the Jews 
came under discussion here, but this was exclusively with reference 
to those Jews who, after what had probably been a forceable conver¬ 
sion to Christianity, were proved to be clinging to their rites and to 
the celebration of the sabbath. 2 

It seems probable that Bucer and his supporters were referring to 
a decree of the second concilium Trullanum, the “quinisextum”, so 
called because it was regarded as a continuation and thus part of 
the fifth and sixth ecumenical councils. Is this the reason why 
the name “Siebendt Sinodus” was used, a name liable to give rise 
to misunderstanding ? However this may be, the second concilium 
Trullanum did indeed take a decision with regard to the intercourse 
between Jews and Christians which is in line with the quotation in 
the Judenratschlag. 3 However, the version given by the theologians 
was not entirely exact. For the council decree referred to dealt not 
with a general eating together at table, but with a partaking of the 
“Judaeorum azyma”, which would imply participation in the Jewish 
Passower feast. A prohibition along the same lines had already been 
issued by the synod of Laodicea (between 341 and 381). 4 More 


1 J. E. Scherer, o.c. t p. 21 f. 

2 It may be pointed out that the decrees of Nicea diverged to such an extent 
from the decrees of the fourth council of Toledo referred to here that they merely 
laid down that Jews, whose conversion seemed to have taken place without conviction 
and who were therefore accused of dishonesty —“sese Christianos esse fingentes” — 
were to be excluded from the church. There was thus no question here of repressive 
measures, as intended in Toledo. It was explicitly decreed that their children might 
not be baptized. Only if a person professed his conversion “ex toto cordc” and this 
was carried out “ex pura & sincera fide”, publicly renouncing the Jewish rites, might 
he be received into the church and be baptized with his children. J. D. Mansi, 
o.c.j XIII, c. 751. Whether the practice was in accordance with this theory is of course 
another question entirely. 

3 “Nemo eorum, qui in sacerdotali ordine enumerantur, vel laicus, Judaeorum 
azyma comcdat, vel ullam cum eis familiaritatem ineat, vel in morbis accersat, vel 
ab eis medicinas accipiat, vel una cum eis in balneis lavetur. Si quis autem hoc 
facere aggressus fuerit, si sit quidem clcricus, deponatur: si autem laicus, segre- 
getur.” J. D. Mansi, o.c., XI, c. 946. 

4 J. D. Mansi, o.c., II, c. 572. 
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general prohibitions from eating together with Jews, applying either 
to clerics in particular 1 or to priests and laymen alike, 2 had already 
been promulgated by various early church assemblies. 

It is difficult to see how the two decrees which Bucer quotes from 
the fourth council of Toledo and the Quinisextum could serve as 
arguments for his thesis that it would be better if Philip of Hesse 
were not to tolerate the Jews in his territory at all. They cannot serve 
as examples of decisions by “kings, princes, cities and early churches” 
which refused to tolerate Jews. It is equally hard to determine the 
extent to which this recourse to tradition could contribute to any 
solution to the problems which confronted Philip. The decree of the 
fourth council of Toledo dealt not with Jews in general, as Bucer 
made it appear, but with Jews who had been converted and had lapsed 
again, that of the second concilium Trullanum was directed against 
those members of the church who evidently showed some inclination 
to step across social barriers in the relationships between Christians 
and Jews. In Hesse, however, it was not so much the social as the 
economic aspect of the problem that was under discussion. It must 
be concluded therefore that, in order to express his disapproval of 
any rights which might possibly be granted to the Jews, Bucer arbi¬ 
trarily grasped at a couple of church decrees which, while they did 
indeed mention the Jews, did not express at all what the reformer 
would have them say. 

Less difficulty arises in connection with the second series of decrees 
quoted by Bucer, which are all derived from the Codex Justiniani. 
The Judenratschlag mentions here on the one hand the decrees which 
guaranteed the freedom of the synagogal service and the celebration 
of the sabbath, 3 and on the other hand the limitations imposed on 
Judaism, namely that no new synagogues might be built, that in the 
synagogues themselves only the law of Moses might be taught, without 
vilification of the Christian faith and that Jews were prohibited from 
keeping Christian slaves and from occupying public offices which 
implied authority over Christians. 4 

There is little to be said concerning the texts of the Codex Justi¬ 
niani referred to. Stupperich gives in his footnotes the passages 


1 Synod at Vennes or Vannes (Concilium Veneticum) (465), can 12. 

2 Synod of Elvira (306), can. 50; of Laodicea, can. 38; of Epaon (517), can. 15; 
3rd synod of Orleans (538), can. 13; of Agde (506), can. 40; of Macon (581), can. 15. 

3 BDS , VII, p. 347 f., Notes 30-33. 

4 BDS , VII, p. 348 f., Notes 34, 36, 38. 
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which Bucer quoted. The law prohibiting the holding of public 
office and the building of new synagogues may be found in Cod. Just. 
I, 9, 19, 1 that concerning the keeping of Christian slaves in I, 10, 1. 2 
In I, 9, 18 3 we find the decree punishing proselytism with confiscation 
of goods and the death penalty. The condition “das sie jre Religion 
vbung haltenn sollen on schmach ader verletzung vnsers heiligen 
glaubens” 4 presupposes the complaint also expressed in the Refor¬ 
mation period 5 that the Jews “haben angefangen Christum vnd 
seine heilige Religion jn jren Sinagogen zulestern vnd widder die 
zubethen”. 6 The reproach is not new; we find it already in Justin. 7 
The accusation that the Jews defamed the Christian religion in their 
synagogal service is probably based on the wording of the 12th 
of the “18 prayers”, the Shemone Esreh: “May the Christians 
and the heretics be consumed in the twinkling of an eye. May they 
be stricken from the book of life and let them not be inscribed to¬ 
gether with the righteous”. 8 In the Judenratschlag Bucer referred in 
particular to Cod. Just. I, 9, 11, in which the provincial governors 
were ordered to prevent the Jews from commemorating the retribution 


1 “Hac victura (or: valitura) in omne aevum lege sancimus, neminem Judaeorum, 
quibus omnes administrationes et dignitates interdictae sunt, ncc dcfensoris civitatis 
fungi saltern officio, nec patris honorem arripere concedimus, ne adquisiti sibi 
officii auctoritate muniti, adversus Christianos et ipsos plerumque sacrac religionis 
antistites, vcluti insultantes fidei nostrae, iudicandi vel pronuntiandi quamlibet 
habeant potcstatem. IUud etiam pari consideratione rationis arguentes praecipimus, 
ne qua Iudaica synagoga in novam fabricam surgat, fulciendi vetcres permissa 
licentia, quae ruinam minantur.” CYC, ed. A and M. Kriegel, II, Lipsiae 1875, 
p. 83. 

2 “Iudaeus servum Christianum nec comparare debebit, nec largitatis vel alio 
quocunque titulo consequetur. Quodsi aliquis Iudaeorum mancipium vel Chri¬ 
stianum habuerit, vel sectae alterius seu nationis crediderit ex quacunque causa 
possidendum, et id circumcidcrit, non solum mancipii damno mulctetur, verum 
etiam capitali sententia puniatur, ipso servo pro praemio libertate donando. 

Paganus et Iudaeus et Samaritanus et quicunque non est orthodoxus, non potest 
Christianum mancipium habere; nam et ipsum fit liberum, et qui id comparavit, 
rebus privatis triginta libras infert. Quicunque non Christianus servum habens 
Christianum triginta auri libras publico inferet, ipso servo in libertatem vindicato.” 
CIC, o.c., p. 83. 

3 “Iudaeus, qui eum, qui Iudaicac religionis non esset, contraria doctrina ad suam 
religionem traducere praesumpserit, bonorum proscriptione damnetur, miserumque 
in modum puniatur.” CIC, o.c. y p. 82. 

4 BDS> VII, p. 348. 

5 BDS , VII, p. 347, Note 29. 

0 BDS f VII, p. 347. 

7 Dial. w. Trypho , 47, 5; 93, 4; 95, 4; 108, 3; 117, 3; 133, 6. 

8 A. Lukyn Williams A.D., Adversus Jtuiaeos. A bird's eye view of Christian Apolo- 
giae until the Renaissance , Cambridge 1953, p. 34. 
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visited upon their enemies at their Haman feast, i.e. the feast of 
Purim. Nor are they allowed to burn the cross of Christ in effigy. 1 
The Jews regarded Haman as the prototype of the anti-semite. During 
the reading of the book of Esther it was the custom to raise a violent 
outcry every time his name was mentioned and to express the aversion 
inspired by this persecutor of the Jews and in him to all anti-semitism. 
Since such a custom prevailed for a very long time 2 and the Jews in 
their dislike to Haman undoubtedly expressed their aversion to all 
the powers which persecuted or oppressed them, in this case the 
Christians, Bucer’s reference to the Cod lust, can perhaps be termed 
relevant in this respect for the actual situation prevailing at his time. 
The other decrees which he correctly quotes from the Justinian 
legislation bore no reference to the questions which Philip of Hesse 
wished to have answered, least of all the regulations governing the 
holding of public office and the keeping of Christian slaves. 

It must indeed be considered remarkable that, in contrast to the 
relatively tolerant proposals of the local ruler, Bucer and the Hessian 
clergy fell back upon a system of legislation which, as P. Browe 
pointed out in his study of Justinian’s legislation regarding the Jews, 
was intended to make the Jews second class citizens with a very 
limited freedom of movement. 3 This attitude may be explained by 
the fact that they agreed in principle with the point of departure of 
the Justinian legislation which is stated thus in the Cod. Just.: “It 
should be especially noted that they who do not honour God in the 
correct manner, must be deprived of all human benefits”, 4 the conse¬ 
quence of an already quoted decree by Constantine according to 
which “the privileges granted for the sake of religion, should profit 
only those who keep the Catholic law”. Heretics must not only be 
excluded from these privileges but also kept under and subject 
by inferior work. 5 Bucer could have quoted this Constantinian decree 

1 “Iudaeos quodam festivitatis suae solemni, Aman, ad poenae quondam recorda- 
tionem inccndcre, at sanctae crucis assimulatam speciem in contentum Christianac 
fidei sacrilega mente exurere, provinciarum rectores prohibeant, ne locis suis fidei 
nostrae signum immisceant, sed ritus suos citra contentum Christianac legis retineant, 
amissuri sine dubio permissa hactenus, nisi ab illicitis temperaverint.” CIC, o.c. t 
p. 82. 

2 Cf. S. Ph. de Vries, jfoodse riten en symbolen , I, Zutfen 1928, p. 204 f. 

s Petrus Browe S. J., Die Jndengesetsgebung Jiistinians in Analecta Gregoriana , 
VIII, Rome 1935. 

4 “Animadvertere autem licebit omnibus, diximus, eos, qui Deum non recte 
venerantur, bonis omnibus humanis privari.” C.I, 5, 12; CIC, o.c., p. 73. 

5 “Pnvilegia, quae contemplatione rcligionis indulta sunt, catholicae tantum 
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when he made concrete proposals in the Judenratschlag concerning 
the inferior types of work for which he considered the Jews to be 
suited. 1 

The third instance to which Bucer referred after the two afore¬ 
mentioned councils and after Justinian, was Gregory the Great. 
He mentions (but does not quote) three of his letters in the Juden¬ 
ratschlag. This recourse to tradition is perhaps the most remarkable 
thing about the entire historical argumentation in the document by 
Philip of Hesse's advisers, for Gregory’s attitude to the Jews is known 
to have been tolerant. The letters mentioned in the Judenratschlag 
are so many proofs of this tolerance, and as such have been quoted 
understandably by Jewish historians. 2 Bucer, however, thought it 
possible to quote the epistles in connection with the laws prohibiting 
the keeping of Christian slaves and the holding of public office. 
“Vnd von disem haben wir auch bey dem heiligen Gregorio gleichenn 
bescheidt vnd ordenung in seinen Episteln ad Victorem episcopem 
Panormitanum, ad Januarium Episcopum Caralitanum vnd ad 
Pascasium Panormitanum". 3 If we look up the letters in question we 
can easily see how remarkable this reference to Gregory is. 

According to the first mentioned letter, written by Gregory in 
June 598 to Victor, bishop of Palermo, 4 Jews living in Rome turned 
to the pope complaining of the fact that the rights of the Jews had 
been violated in Palermo. The nature of the difficulties becomes appa¬ 
rent from a later letter by Gregory to a soldier in Palermo, a certain 
Fantinus: 5 the bishop has allowed the synagogues and poorhouses 
belonging to the Jews, together with their gardens, to be confiscated 


legis observatoribus proclessc oportet. ITaereticos non solum his privileges alienos 
esse volumus, sed adversis muneribus constringi et subiici.” C. I, 5, 1, CIC, o.c. y p. 68. 

1 “Ja, sie werden jnen auch nicht die Sauberen vnd gewenliche hantwercke vnd 
nemlich die nicht zulassen, da man denn werdt der werckhen zu erkenthnusz vnd 
vflf glauben der werckmeister stellen mucsz, sondern werden sie verordenen zft den 
aller nachgultigsten, muheseligsten vnd vngewenlichsten Arbeithen, alz da sein 
der Berkknappen arbeit, sonst graben vnd wallmachcn, stein- vnd holtzhawen, 
kolbrennen, schorstein und kloagkh fegenn, wasenmeister sein vnd der gleichenn.’* 
BBS, VII, p. 356. 

2 S. Dubnow, o.c. y IV, p. 31 ff.; H. Graetz, o.c., IV, p. 44 ff. 

3 BDSy VII, p. 349. 

4 Gregorii I Papae registrum epistolarum f ed. Lvdovicus M. Hartmann, II, Bero- 
lini 1899, p. 27. Ind. I, Lib. VIII, ep. 25. On Gregory’s correspondence Studien 
zur Ausgabe des Registers Gregors I in Nenes Archiv der Gesellschaft fur altere deutsche 
Geschichtskundey III (1878), p. 429-625; Thomas Hodgkin, Italy and her Invaders y 
Oxford 1895, p. 333-343; Note F: The Letters of Pope Gregory I. 

5 Registrunty II, p. 67. Ind. II, Lib. IX, ep. 38. 

Kerkhistorische Bijdrageu III 3 
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“irrationaliter”, as Gregory wrote, and had the synagogues conse¬ 
crated as churches without consulting anyone. Now that this latter 
had been done, it was impossible to give them back to the Jews to be 
used as synagogues again. The pope ordered that the value of the 
confiscated buildings should be estimated and the total paid to the 
Jews as compensation. In his letter to bishop Victor Gregory ex¬ 
pressed the desire that a solution to the difficulties should be found 
after talks between the two parties and that right should be done to 
the Jews. This demand that the Jews should be given their rights 
constituted the tenor of the letter to Victor: Gregory wished to 
see them protected against the caprices of a hostile clergy. His opinions 
on this subject were evidently well known to the Jews to judge by the 
initiative of their co-religionists in Rome. They are summed up in the 
opening sentence of the letter: “J ust as the Jews ought to be given no 
freedom to transgress the bounds of the law in their synagogues, 
similarly they should be subjected to no prejudice in those things which 
are allowed them”. 1 When Bucer referred to the letter nine and a half 
centuries later he could only hope to find a formal point of contact in 
the subordinate clause with which the letter begins. It is clear that he 
completely ignored the main clause which summed up the intention 
of the letter. 

The same can be said of the second letter to which Bucer refers, the 
one to Januarius, bishop of Sardinia, written in July $ 99- 2 J ews °f 
that island had complained to the pope about a certain Peter who had 
been converted to Christianity 3 and who, on the day after his baptism, 
at Easter, had forced his way into the synagogue together with a few 
hotheads, “indisciplinati”. There they had placed a statue of the 
mother of God and of Christ and a cross and he had left behind his 
white cloak with which he had been robed after his baptism. According 
to statements made by notables of the city the bishop had been 
strongly opposed to the provocative action on the part of the convert. 
This greatly pleased the pope. He ordered that the objects which so 
offended the Jews should be removed with fitting respect and that 

1 “Sicut Iudaeis non debet esse licentia quicquam in synagogis suis ultra quam 
permissum est lege praesumere, ita in his quae eis concessa sunt nullum debent 
praeiudicium sustinere.” This introductory clause later came to be used as the 
opening of all papal bulls in favour of the Jews, which is why these bulls were referred 
to as “sicut non”. S. von Dubnow, o.c., IV, p. 31, Note 1. 

2 Registrum , II, p. 183. Ind. II, Lib IX, ep. 195. 

3 The pope’s opinion on the Jewish religion as such is apparant from his definition: 
“qui ex eorum superstitione ad Christianae fidei cultum Deo volente perductus est”. 
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any damage to the synagogue should be repaired. Gregory added 
to this a number of remarks concerning the evil of the conversion of 
Jews by force. Not compulsion but temperantia must be employed 
if they were to be won over to the Christian faith. 

This letter too contains only a few words that Bucer could use for 
his argument. They recall the law prohibiting the building of new 
synagogues. Here too, however, this limiting decree has been relegated 
to a subordinate clause, while the main clause briefly sums up the 
intentions of the papal document: the Jewish right to undisturbed 
possession of existing synagogues was to be upheld. 1 Once again the 
reformer glosses over the real purport of the epistle. 

The Judenratschlag mentions a document “ad Pascasium Panor- 
mitanum” as the third letter of Gregory’s which Bucer felt justified in 
quoting. He was probably mistaken about the dwelling place of the 
Pascasius in question. There is no knowledge of any letter by Gregory 
to a person of that name in Palermo. The reference must be to the 
pope’s letter to Pascasius, bishop of Naples, in Nos. 602. 2 Jews from 
that city had complained to the bishop of Rome that they were being 
prevented from celebrating their great feasts. Any such action, accord¬ 
ing to the pope, violated the rights which the Jews had already enjoyed 
for a long time and was of no use at all in bringing about their conver¬ 
sion. This had to occur “blandimentis (. . .) non asperitatibus”. 
“Ratione potius et mansuetudine” the Jews were to be convinced 
from their own writings of the truth of the church’s beliefs. The 
bishop of Naples was accordingly ordered to ensure that the Jews 
were at liberty to celebrate their feasts. There is not a word in the 
whole of this letter which might be used to support Bucer’s argument. 

The fact that the Jews repeatedly turn to the pope to obtain a 
guarantee that their rights will be preserved despite a hostile clergy 
proves that his views regarding the relationship between Jews and 
Christians were known far and wide. In all three letters Gregory 
intervened in favour of the Jews, defended their rights and rejected 
force as a means of conversion. The correspondence of this pope 
contains more letters which testify to the same mind. 3 It is clear that 

1 “. . . sicut legalis definitio Iudaeos novas non patitur erigere synagogas, ita 
quoque eos sine inquietudine veteres habere permittit.” 

2 Registrum i II, p. 383. Ind. VI, Lib. XIII, ep. 15. 

3 E.g. the letter to Vergilius, bishop of Arles and Theodorus, bishop of Marseilles, 
Registrum I, Ind. IX, Lib. I, ep. 45, p. 71 f., which combatted the forcible baptism 
of Jews: only through the scrmo, through the suavitas praedicationis, will the true 
regeneratio novae vitae be brought about. 
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his tolerance was part of a conversion policy whereby he hoped to 
succeed in leading the Jews from their “superstitio” to the truth 
of the faith. However, the accent in this same correspondence lies 
equally clearly upon the requirement that they should be allowed to 
keep the rights they had been granted. 

One might wonder whatever made Bucer refer to the words of a 
pope which lent so little support to his argument. The reason may 
perhaps be sought in the fact that Bucer thought to find in “den 
sendbrieffen des h. Gregorij, der ein frommer Papst zu Rom gewesen 
ist”, 1 a reflexion of his own view according to which the authorities as 
chief shepherds of the people of God, had to maintain or restore the 
true Christian order in the churches. 2 In his commentary on the 
epistle to the Romans, 3 which appeared in 1536, he drew a line from 
the emperor Justinian to pope Gregory I in his exposition on Rom. 13 
which deals with the relationship between spiritual and temporal 
power. In matters of criminal and civil law the emperor had placed 
the clergy under the jurisdiction of the temporal judge. To the govern¬ 
ment Gregory attributed power not only in temporal but also in eccle¬ 
siastical affairs. As an example Bucer mentioned the way in which the 
pope, in his letter of June 595, called upon emperor Mauricius to 
forbid the patriarch John of Constantinople to allow himself to be 
called ecumenical patriarch, episcopus universalis, 4 and also the manner 
in which Gregory resigned himself to the imperial decree forbidding 
soldiers to enter the monastery, a prohibition which he strongly 
opposed on pastoral grounds but which he nonetheless had proclaimed 
“iussioni subiectus”. 5 

We shall not go into the matter here of whether this reference to 
Gregory in the commentary on the epistle to the Romans was justi- 


See also the letter to Petrus, bishop of Terracina, Registrum I, p. 47 f., Ind. IX, 
Lib. I, ep. 34, who had repeatedly driven the Jews from their meeting place: “Hos 
enim, qui a Christiana religione discordant, mansuetudine, benignitate, admonendo, 
suadendo ad unitatem fidei necesse est congregarc, ne quos dulcedo praedicationis 
et praeventus futuri iudicis terror ad credendum invitare poterat, minis ct terroribus 
repellantur.” 

1 Von der waren Seelsorge (1538), BDS, VII, p. 115. 

2 Etliche gesprech aus gotlichem und geschribnen Rechten vom Niirnbergischen fride- 
stand (1539), BDS , VII, p. 478 f. 

3 Metaphrasis et ennaratio in Epist. Pavli apostoli ad Romanos (...) per Martinum 
Bucerum, Basileae apud Petrum Pernam 1562. We have used here this second 
edition of which there is a copy in the Library of Leyden University. 

4 Registrum , I, p. 320-323. Ind. XIII, Lib. V, ep. 37. 

5 Registrum , I, p. 220-222. Ind. XI, Lib. Ill, ep. 61. 
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fied. We state merely that Bucer situated the statements made by 
this pope within the context of his own views on the Church, state 
and Empire, together with those of Justinian. In the commentary 
he at least still quoted the pope’s actual words. In the Judenratschlag 
on the contrary, he forced him into the straightjacket of his own 
theological opinions, without worrying about what Gregory had 
really written. Here Gregory I, together with the fourth council of 
Toledo, the concilium quinisextum and emperor Justinian, is sum¬ 
moned as witness in an affair for which the legal norm had already 
been laid down in the first lines of the Judenratschlag: “Christliche 
Obern sollen sich ja befleissen, bey den jren die beste pollicey anzu- 
richten vnd zuhalten, den sie alles aus dem Geist Christi, der jn alien 
dingen das heil der menschen zum gewissesten vnd besten fordert 
vnd wircket, verordnen vnd handlen sollen. Zu recht geordneter 
pollicey ist vonnothen, das die Obern die grosten sorge vnd vleis 
ankeren, damit jm volck die einige, ware Religion bestand vnd jmer 
zuneme”. 1 The argumentation from tradition was to such an extent 
dominated by this presupposition as to be extremely dubious from a 
historical point of view, particularly where pope Gregory was con¬ 
cerned. 


1 BDS, VII, P . 343 f- 



CHAPTER THREE 


BUCER AND THE JEWS 
i. Reformation and Judaism 

Although in many respects the Reformation in the sixteenth 
century meant a break with the past in its social and cultural conse¬ 
quences too, it did not bring about a radical renewal in the relationship 
between Judaism and Christianity. 

Under the influence of Humanism it did, however, lead to a great 
revival of interest in the Hebrew language. Reuchlin’s Rudimenta 
hebraica became the best known example of this. Whatever one may 
think of the mixture of linguistic and speculative motives in the work 
of this humanist it is significant that with him Judaism received a 
much more independent place in academic discussion than it did 
with the medieval opponents of the synagogue. For him Judaism was 
not merely the object of Christian missionary preaching but also made 
its own unique contribution to the knowledge of the truth. In this 
way more emphasis came to be laid upon the common heritage of 
Judaism and Christianity. 1 

Such flashes of insight are only to be found sporadically among the 
reformers. Nor was there evidence of much change in the practical 
attitude towards the Jews in the sixteenth century. “Die Reformation 
hat auf das ererbte Verhaltnis der Christen zu den Juden keinen 
bleibenden Einfluss ausgeubt”, according to Wolfgang Seiferth. 2 
This attitude was dominated by the concept of European society as 
a closed organism, a Christian world, in which non-Christians were 
regarded, if not as enemies, then at least as foreigners. 3 
The division of the German territories into Roman Catholic and 
, Protestant regions had little effect upon the practical policy with 
regard to the Jews. With very few exceptions the Lutheran princes 
hardly differed from their Roman Catholic colleagues. 

Certain nuances, however, can be detected in the thought pattern 
of the reformers. It would for instance be incorrect simply to dismiss 


1 W. Maurer, Kirche und Synagoge , Stuttgart 1953, p. 36 ff. 

2 W. Seiferth, Synagoge und Kirche im Mitteralter, Munich 1964, p. 213. 

3 J. Lortz, Geschichte der Kirche hi ideeengeschichtlicher Betrachtung , 21. Ed., I, 
Munster 1962, p. 463. 
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Luther as an anti-Semite. There is quite a difference between the 
Luther of 1523, who wrote Das Jesus Ckristus ein geborener Jude 
sei 1 and the author of Von den Juden und ihren Ltigen (1542-1542). 2 
It must, however, be said that two lines may be distinguished in the 
attitude of the young Luther towards Judaism. On the one hand 
there was the Protestant train of thought which sprang from the 
doctrine of justification: the Jew is the brother who is guided by 
God, and is called by God’s grace. This view could have formed 
the basis for a revision of the prevailing intolerance with regard to 
Judaism. The other line of thought, fruit of the tradition of many 
centuries, resulted in a anti-Jewish polemic such as was carried on 
in the Middle Ages. In his old age Luther never repudiated the 
missionary task represented by the Jews: they were and continued 
to be regarded by him as objects of missionary work. But probably 
influenced by the results of Jewish missionary zeal, notably in Moravia, 
linked with the messianic expectation widespread at this time and 
which to Luther’s mind brought the Jews close to the fanaticism of 
the Anabaptists—the reformer negatived the force and credibility 
of this missionary motive by, in later years, demanding such harsh 
measures against them and speaking out so fiercely against the ancient 
people that, had his words been translated into deeds, the existence 
of the Jews in our hemisphere would have been more menaced than 
at any time in the Middle Ages. 3 

Calvin, who had scarcely any contacts with Jews in Geneva, was 
more moderate in his views and statements than was Luther, 4 yet even 
with him there was no question of a break with the traditional views 
which determine the relationship between Judaism and Christianity 
in the sixteenth century. 5 Within the framework of these views, 
however, we do come across examples of a greater lack of constraint 
and prejudice and of attempts to render fruitful for the church the 
unique contribution of Judaism to the interpretation of the Scriptures. 
These examples are so many nuances in the general picture. Melanch- 
thon, for instance, was not inclined to accept indiscriminately all the 


• WA, XI, 314-336. 

^ WA, LIII, 417 - 552 . 

3 On Luther and Judaism W. Maurer, o.c. t p. 39-51, 88-105. 

4 An example, exceptional for Calvin too: G. W. Locher, Calvin spncht zu den 
Juden in Theol. Zeitschrift , XXIII (1967), P- 180-196; Eugenie Droz, Chemins de 
Vheresie , Geneva 1970, p. 108-114. 

5 J. Courvoisier, Calvin et les Juijs in Judaica, II (1946), p. 203-208; A. J. Visser, 
Calvijn en de joden , The Hague 1963. 
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horror stories which were circulating concerning the Jews nor to 
approve of any administration of justice based on them. The great 
leader and advocate of the Jews in the 16th century, Josel von Rosheim, 
was able to state that, during the Frankfurter Anstand in 1539, 
Melanchton had violently criticized the judicial murder of 48 Jews, 
committed almost 30 years before, and that he had exposed the clergy¬ 
man who had been one of those responsible for the affair and who 
was still alive at the time of the assembly. 1 Capito is known to have 
been friendly with Josel. 2 He recommended him to Luther with the 
request that the latter should receive him and support, with the local 
ruler, his plea in favour of the Jews in Saxony menaced by an order 
issued in 1536 by the Elector. 3 Remarkably enough, we learn from 
Josel’s account of this matter that Capito made his request, which 
was, for the rest, turned down by Luther, with the knowledge and 
agreement of Bucer. 4 

Osiander’s attitude was certainly striking. He allowed to appear 
in print a letter originally written to an eminent personage shortly 
after the so-called Posinger Ritual Murder (1529), in which he argued 
against the possibility that the Jews murdered children and used their 
blood, an atrocity fable which had been going the rounds for centuries. 5 
For the rest the action of this Nuremberg minister ought not to 
surprise us entirely. At the very beginning of his career—in 1520 
he had become professor of Hebrew with the Augustinians in Nurem¬ 
berg—had he not been reviled by a Roman Catholic opponent as a 
“kostlichen hebraischen Rabbi” ? From the Protestant side too he 
was accused of being a Jew, as was Johann Boschenstein who was 
associated with him in his study of Hebrew. It was said of the latter 
that his parents were Jewish. 6 

On January 20th 1529, Osiander wrote a letter to the magistrate 
of Nuremberg requesting him to relax the rule according to which 
no Jew might enter the city without accompaniment and surveillance, 


1 Josephi oder Josels judett trostschrift an seine briider wider Buceri biichlin in L. 
Feilchenfeld, Rabbi Josel von Rosheim y Strasbourg 1898, p. 181. 

2 S. Stern, Josel von Rosheim , Stuttgart 1959, p. 126. 

3 M. Luthers Werke . Briefwechsel , VIII, Nr. 3152, p. 76 ff. 

4 L. Feilchenfeld, ox ., p. 183. 

5 Treffentliche Schrifft (auf eines yeden urteyl gestelltj: Ob es war und glaublich 
seyjdasz die Juden der Christen Kinder heymlich erwurgenjund ir blut gebrauchen y 
ed. by M. Stern, Kiel. 1893. 

6 W. Moller, Andreas Osiander. Leben und ausgewdhlte Schriften , Elberfeld 1870, 
P- 7 * 
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and to give the schoolmaster of Schaitach permission to visit him 
once or twice a month for six months to instruct him in the idiom and 
grammar of Aramaic, in that period and for a long time afterwards 
called Chaldaic, since it was considered to be the language of the 
Babylonians or Chaldeans. According to Osiander, this discipline had 
been neglected for centuries by the Christians, with the exception 
of Pico della Mirandola. The motive underlying the request is inter¬ 
esting. Besides a knowledge of Greek and Latin nothing was more 
helpful for an understanding of the Scriptures than Hebrew, and 
for books such as Daniel and Ezra, of “Chaldean”. This knowledge 
was indispensable “dieweil nun vnwidersprechlich ist, das die Juden 
baide, das gesetz vnnd propheten basz (= besser] verstehen, dan 
wir Christen, ausgenomen, das sie die person nicht fur Christum 
halten, die wir dafiir erkenen vnnd sonst auch vil guts verstands 
vnnd grosser gehaimnus haben”, a knowledge, for the rest, which 
according to the writer, the Jews used only to further their usury 
and other evil practices. 1 

In 1534 Osiander advised Bernhard Ziegler, a teacher of Hebrew 
at Ansbach, to appoint Jacob Mendel, a Jewish convert, as professor 
of Aramaic. We also find a similar interest in Jewish biblical knowledge 
naturally strongly influenced by Humanism, in the works of Capito, 2 
although the latter never permitted himself such far-reaching state¬ 
ments concerning the truth content of Jewish learning as we know 
Osiander to have made. During private negotiations at the reli¬ 
gious conference at Worms (1540), both Osiander and Capito, accord¬ 
ing to Melanchthon, made important historical statements from 
Jewish sources. 3 

Osiander carried on a personal correspondence with the Jewish 
scholar Elia Levita of Venice, who was renowned for his grammatical 
and biblical studies. 4 How unusual such a relationship was at that 
period and how liable to be misconstrued, appears from a statement 
made by Melanchthon in 1545 to Veit Dietrich, according to which 
Osiander was worried lest a letter he had written to the Jewish scholar 
might fall into Luther’s hands. Melanchthon was able to reassure 


1 G. Th. Strobel, Nachricht von dem Leben und den Schriften Veit Dietrichs y Alt- 
dorf/Nuremberg, 1772, p. 108-m. 

2 O. E. Strasser, La pense'e theologique de Wolfgang Capito dans les dernieres annees 
de sa vie y Neuch&tel 1938, p. 39 f. 

3 W. Moller, o.c. y p. 240. 

4 The Jewish Encyclopedia , VIII, p. 46-49. 
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Osiander: Luther has neither seen the correspondence, nor heard 
any rumours about it. 1 Even seven years later the letter was the subject 
of a conversation in Nuremberg between Luther’s successor and the 
Osiandrist Johann Vetter. On this occasion Melanchthon stated that 
the letter had been burned at Caspar Creutzinger’s request to prevent 
it from falling into Luther’s hands. This action was intended to 
prevent a violent written polemic on the latter’s part (“er ist sein 
lebenlang nicht demuetig gewest jm schreiben”). 2 The publisher 
of the documents in question, a tolerant 18th century Aufklarer, 
could scarcely believe that during the Reformation period it was 
considered a crime to correspond with a Jew. But nonetheless he 
quoted thejfollowing warning from the collection of letters by Meichsz- 
ner, published in 1556 in Tubingen: “Man soil aber keinen Juden 
weder Dienst, noch grusz anbieten, jne auch nit irtzen, dann die 
Juden, als jenig so Christum vnsern Heiland entehret, sind des nit 
wiirdig. Jedoch sol man jnen als menschen die ewige seligkeit gonnen, 
vnd fur den grusz wunschen, dasz sie der Allmechtig mit seinem h. 
Geist erleuchten, dardurch sie zu erkanntnusz des waaren Christen- 
lichen glaubens kommen mogen”. 3 

It appears from the afore-mentioned documents that Osiander’s 
attitude was an exception to and confirmation of the rule which pro¬ 
hibited open familiarity between Christian and Jew. 

2. BuCER’s VIEWS ON THE LEGAL POSITION OF THE JEWS IN HESSE 

More than any other, the Strasbourg reformer was preoccupied 
with seeking a solution to the practical questions connected with the 
position of Judaism in 16th century society. His Judenratschlag , 
which has recently become easily accessible in the new edition of his 
Opera 4 signified a continuation of the medieval tradition. The docu¬ 
ment was the fruit of a difference of opinion concerning the legal 
position of Jews between the temporal authorities and the represen¬ 
tatives of the Church. The fact that in this case both parties supported 
the Reformation made no difference with regard to the medieval 
situation. 


1 G. Th. Strobel, o.c., p. 107. 

2 G. Th. Strobel, o.c., p. no f. 

3 G. Th. Strobel, o.c., p. 112. 

4 Ob Christlicher Oberkeit gepuren muge> das die Judden vnder den Christen gedulden , 
vnd too sie zudulden, ivelcher gestalt vnd mais in Martin Bucers deutsche Schriften , 
VII, ed. by Rob. Stupperich, Giitersloh/Paris 1964, p. 343-361. 
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In Germany the law protecting the foreigners was entrusted to the 
princes or the local authorities. Privileges were granted to the Jews 
by kings, cities, ecclesiastical or temporal powers. Some Jewish 
communities received them from different authorities. Thus, for 
instance, the Jews living in the diocese of Rudiger, bishop of Speyer, 
were granted a privilege in 1084 by this church leader and six years 
later another privilege by emperor Henry IV. The Jewish community 
in Regensburg even came under the jurisdiction of three authorities, 
namely, the emperor, the count and the city. In Narbonne the Jews 
were divided into two communities, one under the burggrave and 
the other under the archbishop and each possessing different rights. 
If the conflicts in the early Middle Ages centred chiefly around the 
retention of the church’s regulations with regard to the authorities 
granting privileges, in the 14th and 15th centuries the conflict arose 
mainly between prince and city, national and local authority. The 
former were often concerned about the financial benefits accruing 
from the protection of the Jews, not only the so-called Schutzgeld 
owed for residence permit and protection, but also the tax which the 
Jews had to pay upon incomes derived from usury. 1 

One of the countries which had received permission to keep Jews 
from the emperor, whose Kammerknechte the Jews were, was Hesse. 
Admittedly they had no civil rights but they were permitted to 
practice their religion freely. 2 In 1524, however, the landgrave Philip 
had expelled them from his territory. It is possible that this harsh 
act resulted in part from the movement, inspired by archbishop 
Albrecht of Mainz, to drive the Jews out of the whole of Germany. 
It may also be that Philip held them partly responsible for the diffi¬ 
cult economic situation in that confused period shortly before the 
outbreak of the peasants’ war. 3 Whatever the reason, their expulsion 
was of short duration and may even have never really been enforced. 
In 1532 they once again received a residence permit, with permission 
to carry on honest trade, which was subject to only one limitation: 
the prohibition of usury and unfair financial transactions. It goes 
without saying that this measure was inspired not only by bene¬ 
volence, as a later Jewish historian suggested 4 but also by self-interest. 

1 James Parkes, The Jew in the Medieval Community , London 1938, p. 109. 

2 Siegmund Salfeld, Die Jadenpolitik Philipps des Grossmiitigcn in Philipp der 
Grossmiitige, Beitrage zur Geschichte semes Lebens und seiner Zeit , Marburg 1904, 
p. 521* 

3 S. Salfeld, o.c., p. 522 ff. 

4 S. Salfeld, o.c., p. 524. 
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To this, as we shall see, a theological motivation would be added 
in the thirties. 

Another 6 years later Philip sought a definitive ruling on the legal 
position of the Jews. A proposal was drawn up and sent to the land¬ 
grave’s theologial advisers for their opinion. There was no question 
of the Jews not being tolerated. The only important features were 
the conditions, seven in number. 1 If one compares the document 
with the proposals drawn up by Josel von Rosheim for the Diet in 
Augsburg in 1530, 2 one discovers a similarity in content so far as the 
first 4 articles are concerned. These gave rules for honest trade and 
guaranteed the Jews a certain measure of autonomy in the admini¬ 
stration of justice. The Schutzpfennig was not forgotten. The regu¬ 
lations concerning the obligatory attendance at the so called “Juden- 
predigten” and prohibiting discussion of religious matters with Chris¬ 
tians were probably added in order to satisfy the theologians to 
whom the landgrave’s proposals had been submitted for consideration. 

The theologians did not seem too delighted with the proposals. 
Six Hessian ministers added their signatures to the Judenratschlag 
drawn up by Bucer. This took as its main theme the task of the 
Christian authorities to promote the only true religion and to eradicate 
all false beliefs. The Old Testament legislation, notably that in Deute¬ 
ronomy, concerning the eradication of idolatry, was applied to the 


1 “Bedunken vber die tolerantiam judaeorum a Christiano principe. 1538. Fur- 
schlag, wie die Juden zfidulden sein sollen. 

1. Das sie mochten keuffen vnd verkeuffen, doch jn den Stetten, da kein zunft 
weren, wo sie die zunft nicht leiden mochten. 

2. Sollenn alle jre handel vfrichtig treiben, mit keinem vngepurlichem handel 
ader vinantz vmbgehen. Wo einer solichs vberfure, der solt von meim g.H. gestraft 
werden. 

3. Sollen keinen judischen such ader wucher treiben. Wurden sie aber einem cinen 
gulden, zwen, drey ader mehr leihen, solichs soil gescheen jn beisein der Amptknecht 
ader mit wissen eins raiths vnd daroun nach pilltcher wirderung derselbigen gegebenn 
werdenn. 

4. Sollen sonderlich personen vnder jnen haben, die vf der strafwirdigenn juden 
sehen beneben der Amptknechten, vnd das dieselbige sondere personen die straf- 
vvirdigen judden den andernn juden anzeigen, damit sie die strafwirdigen nach 
jrem gesetz vnter sich selbst straffenn. 

5. Ein jeder jdd sol meim gnedigen hern vnd fursten den Schutzpfennig geben wie 
von alters, ader was meim g.H. jme wirdet aufsetzen. 

6. Sollen jn die Predig gehenn. 

7. Sollenn von jrem glaubenn nit disputiren,” BDS> VII, p. 342 ff. 

2 Artikel utid Ordnung , so dutch Josel juden von Rossheim, gemeiner judischer regierer, 
aujgericht und beschlossen warden , gehalten im reichstag zu Augspurgk im jar 1530 in 
L. Feilchenfeld, o.c., p. 153-159; cf. S. Stern, o.c p. 98-101. 
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Christian authorities. 1 As we have shown before Bucer used argu¬ 
ments from church tradition to support his case, notably from council 
decrees, from the Codex Justiniani and from the correspondence of 
Gregory the Great, arguments which from the historical point of 
view must be termed rather dubious. 2 

A reproach which recurs frequently in the documents is that con¬ 
cerning the Jewish vilification of the Christian religion. 3 Accordingly 
the first of the five conditions stipulated by Bucer before any residence 
permit should be granted to the Jews in Hesse was one prohibiting 
the blaspheming of Christ and the Christian religion. 4 In addition 
the prohibition from building new synagogues, already known from 
the Cod. Just, was to be repeated. 5 Since the Jews were better acquaint¬ 
ed with the Bible than many simple Christians, and the danger 
existed that they might tempt the latter away from the true faith, 
they would only be permitted to discuss religion with members of 
the clergy, whose particular task this was. The Judenpredigten had 
to be attended by Jews in their family groups. 6 Finally, Bucer wished 
to see the economic influence of the Jews much more drastically 
curtailed than had Philip in his proposals. Retail and wholesale trade 
must be forbidden them, so that they might have no opportunity 
for cheating, an opportunity, for the rest, which was eagerly seized 
upon by the Christians to judge by the proverb which Bucer quotes: 
“Zu einem Kauffman gehorett grosz diligentz vnnd klein Con- 
scientz”. Deut. 28:43 must be the behavioral norm: the sojourner- 
in Bucer’s interpretation the Christian—will mount above the Jew. 
He will lend to the Jew and not the other way round; he shall be the 
head, the Jew the tail. 7 Jews were to be excluded from trades for 
which training was required, and perform only the heaviest and most 
ungrateful types of work “alsz da sein der Berknappen arbeit, sonst 
graben vnd wallmachen, stein vnd hollzhawen, kolbrennen, schorn- 


1 “Dann weill die ware Religion nur eynigh sein mag, wo dan jemants vnther 
einem volckh gestattet werdt, ofFentlich ein ander Religion zu iiben vnd die ware 
Religion zulassen, musz ja sollichs zu etwas verletzung der waren Religion gereichenn. 
Dan ausz dem gesetz Gottes vnd der natur erkennet man, das man widderwerttige 
vnd falsche Religionn zum Hohesten straflfen vnd mit nichten gedulden soli”, 
BDS , VII, p. 345- 

2 p. 23-37. 

3 O.C., p. 347, 351, 360. 

4 O.C., p. 351. 

5 Cod. Just. I, 9, 19, Ed. Kriegel, II, p. 83. 

6 O.c.y p. 352. 

7 O.c., p. 353 - 356 . 
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stein vnd kloagkh fegenn, wasenmeister sein vnd der gleichenn”. 1 

The conclusion of Bucer and his supporters with regard to Philip’s 
proposals was to reject the first four articles. The theologians suggested 
moderation in the imposition of Schutzgeld and naturally welcomed 
the obligatory attendance at the Judenpredigten and the article for¬ 
bidding arguments about religion. 2 There is scarcely any theological 
motivation to be found in the Judenratschlag. Where tolerance towards 
the Jews is mentioned in history, this is done with a view to the 
special position of Israel in God’s plan of salvation, as expressed in 
Rom. ii:28. 3 Philip’s advisors, unfortunately, do not pursue this 
line of thinking. They bring up the all too familiar motif that the 
Jews were guilty of the blood of Christ, the apostles and martyrs. 
It was up to the authorities to exact the merited punishment for this. 4 
This latter motif predominated. 

The Hessian ministers Johannes Kymeus, Dionisius Melander, 
Johannes Leningus, Justus Winther, Johannes Pistorius Niddanus 
and Caspar Kauffungen, who also put their signatures to the Juden - 
ratschlagy favoured a complete expulsion of Jews from their territory, 
since they did not believe that the conditions put forward would be 
adhered to. If they were observed, however, then the Jews would 
be permitted to stay. They would then serve as objects of mis¬ 
sionary activity for the Christians and as examples of how impiety 
was punished. 5 

Whereas the theologians adopted a formally legal approach to the 
problems under discussion and had recourse notably to the Roman 
rules of law, the landgrave was inclined to favour the use of theological 
arguments as well. This is evident from a letter dated Dec. 23rd 
1538 and addressed to his governing bodies in which he expressed 
the opinion: “Wir konnen aber bey uns nitt finden oder schlieszen, 
das man die Juden eben also hart und gantz enge halten sollte, als der 
gelehrten Ratschlag ausweiset. Denn es ist ja ein herrlich geschlecht, 

1 O.C.y P. 356. 

2 O.c., p. 357 - 359 * 

3 “. . . das esz der Herr villeicht mit disem seinem alten volkh hat also miltern 
wollenn, weill jre wurzell heilig jst vnd vns, die von dem wildenn Olbaum jn den 
naturlichen olbaum gepropfet sein, tregt, vnd wir nit disse wurzell. Vnnd auch disse 
wurzell, ob Gott will, noch wider vil gleubiger oest tragen wirdt, wenn nu die fiille 
der hcydenn hierein kommen sein wirdt. Derhalben dan die juden vnns vmb der 
walhl vnnd der Vetter willen vor annderen ongleubigen zulicben seindt, ob sie woll 
nach dem Euangelio feindt sein”, Ro n, 28, o.c. y p. 349 f. 

4 O.c., p. 354. 

5 O.c., p. 360. 
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von welchem auch Christus, unser Seligmacher, nach dem Fleisch 
geporen ist”. The prince chiefly quoted biblical texts which speak 
of the abiding place of Israel in God’s plan of salvation and of the 
future of God’s people: “Dann wir finden ja nit in der H. geschrifft 
oder im N. Testament, das wir die Juden so iibel halten sollen”. 1 
At the same time the landgrave had distributed a new Judenordnung, 
this time in n articles, in which both the practice of their religion 
and their economic activity was defined in more detail and in some 
respects further curtailed. 2 Although the Jews objected notably to a 
regulation forbidding the use of the Talmud, to the repeated obliga¬ 
tion to attend the Judenpredigten and to the stringent regulations 
governing lending, usury and rates of interest their reaction to 
Philip’s proposals was not unfavourable. 3 

Bucer, on the other hand, felt it necessary, in a letter dated Dec. 
27th 1538, to warn Philip to temper his compassion with the Word 
of God. The Jews were after all the enemies of Jesus, wolves of whom 
the most to be hoped was that there were a few sheep amongst them. 
The Christian authorities were called, amongst other things, to give 
preference to the members of their own religious family rather than 
to those who despised the faith. The passages from Scripture quoted 
by the landgrave, such as Jer. 31:31 ff. referred to “die Juden der 
wal vnd des segens, nit vff die Juden nach dem fleysch”. 4 This state¬ 
ment is one of the keys to Bucer’s views on Judaism: the difference in 
principle between the biblical Israel of the elect, the Israel according 
to the spirit to which the eschatological promises of salvation applied, 
and empirical Judaism, that is, corporeal Israel, the enemy of Christ 
and as such the sign of God’s punishment and of its own downfall. 
This distinction led to contemporary Judaism being viewed in complete 
isolation from any biblical-theological consideration and treated 
practically as an expression of idolatry, heresy or some other form of 
erroneous teaching. 

When, at the beginning of 1539, the Jews had published the Juden- 
ratschlag in print, with the landgrave’s reply and their own commen¬ 
tary, Bucer stated his views in more detail in a long letter to a good 
friend, dated May 10th 1539. 5 The name of this friend was not reveal- 


1 Ox., p. 380 f. 

2 O.c., p. 383-385. 

3 Ox., p. 386 f. 

4 Ox., p. 388 ff. 

5 Ox., p. 362-376. 
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ed, but it was suggested that the person referred to was responsible 
for the landgrave’s document which we have mentioned earlier. 
There is repeated mention of a document composed and published 
under the prince’s name. 1 The Jews, wrote Bucer, as enemies of 
Christ, were to be equated with the Turks and Romans. Apart from 
the Roman veneration of images and verbal profession of Christ 
“so ist der P&pstler und Juden glaube und Religion eben ein ding”, 2 
namely a religion of the law, characterized by self-justification and 
ceremonies. 

The reformer displayed irritation at the fact that the Jews tried 
to profit from the difference of opinion between the landgrave and his 
theological advisors. Bucer tried to make little of this difference. In 
his opinion Philip, no less than his advisers, wished to favour the 
Jews at the expense of the Christians. As points of agreement he 
mentioned the regulation forbidding usury and the obligation to 
attend the sermons for the Jews. But the prince was kind-hearted and 
credulous and had allowed himself to be won over by the self-pitying 
Jews into allowing them to carry on trade in his territory. This was 
wrong, since trade would provide the Jews with the opportunity to 
put on airs with the Christians. Moreover, people like the Jews, who 
deceived their neighbours, could not be allowed to carry out confi¬ 
dential matters. 3 

In the interpretation of the Scriptural data it appeared once again 
that from the texts quoted by Philip concerning the biblical chosen 
people and their future, Bucer wished to draw no conclusions for the 
treatment of the Jews in his day, “unsre Juden”. 4 The idea predomi¬ 
nates that the decrees of the Codex Justiniani concerning heretics and 
unbelievers are applicable to the Jews, the enemies of Christ. 5 Even 
though more love and goodwill must be shown towards them than 
to others, on account of the fathers and for the sake of their future 
conversion, they must nonetheless be regarded as disbelievers. 6 To 


1 o.c. y p. 367. 

2 O.c., p. 363. 

3 O.c., p. 367. 

4 “Wa aber jemand anders aus den eingefurten spriichen in der filgedachten 
schriflfte schliessen woltc, als solte man unsere Juden, so feinde des Evangeli Christi 
sind, darumb hoch herrlich halten, das sie nach dem fleisch vom herrlichen Gottes 
geschlecht geporen sind, so ermane ich den selbigen, das er die eingefurte spritch 
wol ansehen wolle”, o.c., p. 367 f. 

5 O.c., p. 370. 

6 O.C.y p. 371. 
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the argument that one must love the Jews since Christ was born of 
them according to the flesh, Bucer replies that in such a case one must 
love the Christians still more on account of “die so hohe verwandt- 
schafft und gemeinschafft zu deren der Herre sie, die Christen, mit 
seinem theuren blut erkauffet und gnadiglichen uffgenommen hat”. 1 

Bucer writes that a Jew showed him a Jewish book in which the 
Jews are required to be just in their dealings with the Christians. 
This statement must certainly refer to his meeting with Josel von 
Rosheim during the Frankfurter Anstand in Feb. 1539. He is said to 
have replied to Josel that not the written word but deeds were de¬ 
cisive. 2 

It is, for the rest, not surprising that the advocate of the Jews 
complained of the reformers attitude. For while he had succeeded 
in Frankfurt in obtaining from Johann Friedrich of Saxony a relaxation 
of the measures already mentioned, 3 he found in Bucer an implacable 
enemy, to whose harsh attitude he attributed the mood of bitterness 
against the Jews, as evident from a number of outrages. In the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Friburg for instance, a Jew is said to have been beaten 
and robbed on the strength of Bucer’s Ratschlag. 4 

3. Theological Ideas 

Apart from the commentary on the Epistle to the Romans there 
are few passages in Bucer in which the Jews are mentioned. Yet the 
biblical ideas concerning Israels special place in God’s plan of sal¬ 
vation and the ultimate restoration of the people are not entirely 
absent. The Jews are called “primi Ecclesiae filii et filiae” and, as 
such, should be honoured by the gentiles. 5 Israel is God’s “populus 
primogenitus”. 6 He had done many visible deeds to this people which 
they must commemorate 7 and pass on to their children. 8 This work 
of the Lord was founded, not in their merits but in God’s grace. 9 
The preaching of the Word and the gifts of eternal life entered the 

1 O.c., p. 374* 

2 Ox., p. 375. 

3 S. Stern, ox ., p. 136 f. 

4 . die theter gesprochen: sehe, jude, den truck an, so Butzerus erlaubt hat, 
man soil euch euer gueter ncmen und die theilen under arme, damit hingelaufen 
etc.” L. Feilchenfeld, o.c., p. 181. 

5 M. Buceri Op. Lat., XV: De Regno Christi , Paris/Gutersloh 1955, p. 32. 

6 Ibid., p. 178. 

7 Apologie der Confessio Tetrapolitana in BDS , III, p. 158 f. 

8 BDS , III, p. 436. 

9 BDS, III, p. 264. 

Kerkhistorische Bijdragen III 4 
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world from Judea. Outside of it God was not known but through 
the service of a few Jews the earth was filled with Christians. 1 In the 
kingdom of Christ, which begins in Sion and proceeds from there 
into the world with power and glory, the gentiles become one people 
with Abraham. 2 Since thus the gentiles have acquired a share in the 
spiritual benefits of the Jews, they for their part ought to be of service 
to them in material goods, according to the only one of the 37 quota¬ 
tions from the Epistle to the Romans (Rom. 15:27) in De Regno 
Chnsti in which Israel is mentioned. 3 The reference here is to the 
community of Jerusalem to which the words of Is. 2:2 apply as the 
first church of Christ in the world and from which the church derives 
the scriptural names Jerusalem, Mount of Sion, Mountain of the 
Lord. 4 The many eschatological texts from Isaiah, quoted in Book I, 
3 are not linked with an expectation of salvation for Israel, as can be 
found in Rom. 9-11. The spiritus benevolentiae with regard to the 
Jews, expressed by Paul at the beginning of his Epistle to the Romans, 
is applied by Bucer to the Universal church. 5 Whoever belonged to 
this church as true believers were thus called: those who are of the 
house of Israel. 6 The whole is entirely in keeping with Luther’s 
quoted word, which agrees with Bucer: “Das gantz alt Testament 
hat nit anders an sich dann Christum, wie er vom Evangelio gepredigt 
ist”, 7 in other words “das alles, was von Christo zu glauben ist, sey 
vor im alten Testament fur geben, das man keyn wort mog in newen 
Testament zeygen, das nicht vor in Moses Buchern werde funden”. 8 9 
One finds an eloquent example of the application of this rule in Bucer’s 
interpretation of Rom. 3.® 

Decidedly remarkable is the scant attention paid by the reformer 
in his commentary on the Epistle to the Ephesians (1550-1551) 10 

1 Ibid., p. 31. 

2 BDS, II, p. 199, 206. 

3 Op. Lat., XV, p. 35. 

4 Ibid., p. 21. 

5 Ibid., p. 183 f. 

6 BDS, III, p. 292. 

7 Vergleichung D. Luthers und seins gegentheils vom Abentmal Christi , BDS, II, 
p. 366. 

8 BDS , II, p. 365. 

9 Metaphrasis et Enarratio in Epist. D. Pavli Apostoli ad Romanos . . . per Martinvm 
Bvcervm, Basileae apud Petrum Pernam, MDLXII, p. 201-211; esp. p. 205: “Chris- 
tus est Iehovah”. 

10 Praelectiones doctiss. in Epistolam D.P. ad Ephesios eximii doctoris D. Martini 
Buceriy habitae Cantabrigiae in Anglia, Anno MDL & LI, Basileae apud Petrum 
Pernam. 
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to the relationship between Israel and the church which forms such 
an important part of the argument. The gentiles in the flesh remained 
outside the “respublica Israelis” but the expression “gentiles according 
to the flesh” also gave Bucer the opportunity to lay down that the 
majority of Jews were also “according to the flesh” and thus excluded 
from the promises . 1 

In his treatment of the locus “de nostri cum populo veteri coniunc- 
tione” Bucer indeed said that before Christ the knowledge of God 
existed only in Israel , 2 that the dividing wall (Eph. 2:15) 1-e - 
ceremonies, has been broken down and that the gentiles shared in 
the benefits of Christ through a “consociatio cum Judaeis”. However, 
it is not clear what it means for the members of the church, the citizens 
of the civitas Dei, to have become concives sanctorum , 3 in other 
words, what the original sancti in this civitas signify. 

The elect of Israel and the Christians were united in the knowledge 
of God as the “servator ad vitam aeternam”. But Bucer paid more 
attention to pointing out the differences between Israel and the novus 
populus: the subjection to ceremonies contrasted with the freedom 
of God’s children, confinement of place contrasted with the world 
wide mission. He went into considerable detail regarding the meaning 
of the law in Gods education for salvation which culminated in Christ . 4 
One can certainly not conclude from this commentary that Israel 
had any significance afterwards. 

In other passages he occasionally spares a thought for Israel s 
restoration. In some of the Psalms Bucer found prayers that Israel 
might be restored by Christ 5 in whose kingdom alone all is brought 
back . 6 

His opinion of the Jews, however, is predominantly negative. 
More than any others the Jews answered Christ’s acts of kindness 
with cruelty and inhumanity . 7 They were disobedient to the Script¬ 
ures 8 and ought thus to be convinced from the Scriptures , 9 they 


1 . . supercilium Iudaeorum, qui omnes fere in carne, pauci in corde circum- 
cidebantur”, ibid., p. 71. 

2 Ibid., p. 72. 

3 Ibid., p. 74. 

4 Ibid., p. 80 flf. 

5 BDS, II, p. 210. 

8 BDS, II, p. 212. 

7 Op. Lat., XV, p. 5. 

8 BDS, II, p. 134. 

9 BDS, II, p. 135 
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feared God “usz menschengebotten und lere”n, x they gloried in 
Abraham, but showed by their works that they were children of the 
devil; 2 they took offence at the Christian belief in the Trinity. 3 In 
Ps. 95 Bucer found a “furhaltung des unseligen exempels der unge- 
horsamenen und deshalb verworffenen Juden”. 4 This link between 
disobedience and rejection is such that there can scarcely be any 
place for Israel in the eschaton. For Bucer the Jews were simply 
“die ungleubigen Juden”, 6 mentioned in the same breath as the 
Turks 6 as we have already heard. Like the gentiles they were the 
object of missionary preaching. 7 Did not Pellikan write to Bonifacius 
Auerbach that one should learn Arabic in order to be able to combat 
the Saracens, just as it was desirable “linguam scire hebraicam contra 
Iudaeos desperatos”. 8 It was by no means a sin to convert to the 
Christian faith a Jew who had promised to remain a Jew for the whole 
of his life. 9 And even if one were to tolerate the Jews, one might not 
allow them to blaspheme the word of Christ as the Romans did. 10 
Bucer frequently compared “Juden und Papisten”. 11 In his opposition 
to the sacrificial character of the Mass he added in 1524 Cunrat 
Treger to his opponents: “Ir thut wie die Juden”. 12 The vestments 
worn by the priest during Mass were called Jewish clothes 13 which 
were not worn by the Protestant ministers. 14 Just as for the other Re¬ 
formers their legalism and self-justification in general and the cere¬ 
monies in particular formed the tertium comparationis between 
Judaism and Rome. 15 Christian freedom was freedom from the cere¬ 
monial laws of the Jews given by Moses. 10 The Fathers fixed the 
first day of the week as the weekly day of rest “ne viderentur aliquid 
cum Iudaeis congruere”. 1 ' In this view of the relationship between 

1 BDS , II, p. 165. 

2 BDS , II, p. i22. 

3 BDS, III, p. 205. 

4 BDS , II, p. 212. 

6 BDS, II, p. 223. 

6 BDS, II, p. 221; or with the pagans in general. Cf. BDS, III, p. 205, 444. 

7 BDS , II, p. 242. 

I* ^‘ PoIIet, Martin Bucer. Etudes sur la correspondance , I, Paris 1958, p. 182 f. 

9 BDS, I, p. 171 f. 

10 BDS, II, p. 516. 

11 BDS, II, p. 378. 

12 BDS, II, p. 122. 

13 BDS , II, p. 447. 

14 BDS, II, p. 433. 

15 Cf. Calvin, Inst., Ill, 19. 

16 Op. Lat., XV, p. 156. 


17 Op. Lat., XV, p. 86. 
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Judaism and Christianity, the difference between the two had become 
the criterion of truth. 

4. The Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans 

The commentary on the Epistle to tlie Romans forms an exception 
to Bucer’s usual silence on the matter of the Jews. Like every un¬ 
prejudiced reader the reformer was deeply impressed by Paul’s ardent 
love for his people 1 which had led him to write nothing that might 
be construed as a proof of hate or malevolence. 2 This love sprang a 
natura—the Jews were Paul’s brothers according to the flesh—and 
a dignatione Dei—they were God’s chosen people— 3 and expressed 
itself in great grief at their downfall. 4 The electio and the perditio 
or reiectio were the poles of Paul’s thinking about Israel, which was 
full of tension. In the restitution this tension would be resolved. In 
his interpretation of Rom. 11:11 Bucer established the mutual con¬ 
nection between these three elements. 5 

Israel was God’s chosen people which had already received in its 
name a “summa et infinita dignitas” which made it privileged above 
all mortals. 6 Understandably enough Bucer sought to put into words 
the secret of this dignatio and electio using terms from his Protestant 
doctrine of justification. This allowed him to harmonize the passages 
in which Paul spoke of Israel as of the natural olive tree and the natural 
branches in contrast to the gentiles, branches of the wild olive tree 
which are grafted on as shoots to the olive tree of Israel (Rom. 11:16-24) 
with other texts in which the Jews are called *‘children of wrath like 
the rest of mankind” (Eph. 2:3). 7 His conclusion was: the apostle 


1 Ad Romanos , p. 434 ff., 438 f., 477 f., 489, 495, 500. 

2 Ibid., p. 434, 477, 489- 

3 Ibid., p. 436 f. 

4 “ex contemplatione exitii tantae gentis, quae deo etiam chara adeo fuerat, (. . .) 
ex consideratione perditionis huius tot seculis sancti populi quique ex omnibus 
populis orbis solus populus Dei fuisset”, ibid., p. 438. 

5 “Prima itaque propositio est: Iudaei impegerunt nunc at non ceciderunt: et 
impegerunt non ut caderent sed ut gentes in communionem venirent salutis, ipsisque 
Iudaeis fierent aemulabiles”. Significantly there is added: “Haec apost. de gente 
Iudaea loquitur, non de singulis”. From the sequence, however, it appears that this 
addition could not be made to fit in with Bucer’s doctrine of election. “Altera prae- 
positio: plena restitutio Iudaeorum salutem reliquis mortalibus adferet consumma- 
tissimam (. . .) Tertia praepositio est: radix electionis cui nos inseri oportuit quaque 
nitimur, est apud Iudaeos superstes inserenturque ei Iudaei iterum, et hoc facilius 
quod rami sunt naturales”, ibid., p. 500 f. 

6 Ibid., p. 439. 

7 Ibid., p. 511-514. 
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speaks of the Jews as “natura simul et iustos et peccatos”. When 
he says that they are an olive tree by nature, then he is speaking of 
them “ex dignatione Dei, qua illos Deus prae cunctis populis aliis 
terrae complexus fuit”. When, on the other hand, he calls them chil¬ 
dren of wrath, he is speaking “de Iudaeis aestimatis ex vita ipsorum 
quam vivebant sub eortum Evangelii perditissimam”. 1 

The word natura, used in this way to indicate the distinction between 
Jews and gentiles 2 is linked by Bucer with the other fundamental 
concepts of misericordia, vocatio, electio, promissiones. 3 

In his judgment of Israel Bucer shows the same ambivalence as 
Paul. On the one hand there was the idea that Israel took precedence 
over the gentiles, the “praerogativa ludaeorum” consisting of God’s 
promises and laws. 4 This precedence was a temporal one, granted 
with the order of the history of salvation, and not one of quality or 
principle: the Jews were not better than the gentiles; like these they 
could only become sharers in salvation through faith in Christ. 5 The 
promises of God formed the basis of the abiding dignity of Israel 6 
which could not be nullified by unbelief and disloyalty; these only 
served to throw God’s loyalty into greater relief. 7 Even though the 
number of believers among the Jews was small, compared with the 
gentiles—Bucer points this out repeatedly 8 —the latter only received 
a share in the redemption through Christ in communion with and after 
the Jews. 9 The words etiam and quoque, used frequently in Bucer’s 

1 Ibid., p. 511. 

2 “. . . Nos natura fuisse peccatores, cum Iudaei essent natura Iudaei, id est 
populus Dei sanctus”, ibid., p. 513. 

3 . ut ex radice hac sancta rursus rami sancti enascantur, quo nimirum illus- 
trior fiat misericordia Dei in hanc gentem (. . .). Natura igitur Iudaei, Iudaei id est 
populus Dei sunt non peccatores, sunt sicut olea fructifera in donio domini iusti 
et sancti, si iudices de eis a vocatione et clectionc Dei, quae in eis adhuc superest, 
qua sola ratione etiam Apostolus eos hie dilectos & defendit. (. . .) Quicquid sane 
Apostolus communionis cum Deo hie Iudaeis tribuit, id totum ex promissionibus 
illis tribuit, quae patribus olim factae adhuc in hac gente perstant et iterum in posteris 
eorum praeclare praestabuntur”, ibid., p. 512; cf. also the way in which Bucer found 
Israel's acceptance by God described “mira elegantia et claritate” in Ez. 16:1-14, 
ibid., p. 493. 

4 “Iudaeis donavit sua promissa et leges. Dedit ergo praestare eos gentibus insigni 
sane utilitate prae illis cumulates”, ibid., p. 139. 

5 Ibid., p. 213. 

6 “Ergo magna est haec ludaeorum dignitas et plurimum utilitas, quod eis oracula 
sua deus donavit”, ibid., p. 140. 

7 . reddi fidem dei hominum incredulitate clariorcm”, ibid., p. 142, 145 f. 

8 Ibid., p. 459, 469 ff., 472, 485, 487; cf. also p. 490. 

9 “. . . gentibus tantum communionem salutis cum Iudaeis et post Iudaeos 
asserere”, ibid., p. 467. 
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statements on the call of the gentiles, indicate the sequence clearly. 1 

Alongside and contrasted with this judgment of Israel in the light 
of her election we have the judgment passed on empirical Judaism 
in the light of her unbelief. According to Bucer, Israel was so alienated 
from God’s intention that the roles were reversed so that now the 
gentiles must be said to take precedence. 2 He repeatedly calls them 
worse than the gentiles. 3 They showed themselves to be the most 
violent persecutors of Christ. The removal of the scandal which they 
aroused in the world would be the actual scopus of the entire pericope 
Rom. 9-11. Here thus Paul would not so much have written from 
an immanent tension and temptation in the messianic belief but 
rather in an attempt at justification towards what Bucer called: ‘‘The 
docile gentiles who learned to know the true God through the Jews 
themselves” and towards the “less experienced among the Jews”. 4 
However this may be, the tension was inevitable given the contrast 
between the choosing of and promise to Israel and the fact that 
“of no nation more people persecuted Christ with equal hate and 
rage”. 5 Never had the Jews been more unworthy of Christ than in 
the time of his revelation. 6 But Paul too, preaching righteousness 
through faith, found nothing but opposition among them 7 because 
he rendered impotent their glory in the law and their cult in 
which they justified themselves. 8 This self-justification was their 
real impudentia. 9 The Jews were guilty of the blaspheming of God’s 
name on earth, 10 of all the innocent blood shed since Abel. 11 Their 


1 “. . . visum iam Deo non solum ex Iudaeis sed ctiam ex gentibus vocare ad 
salutem”, ibid., p. 467; repeatedly on p. 485; cf. also the intcrpretatio p. 486-489. 

2 ‘TIaec enim omnia [the calling of the apostles and their mission to the gentiles] 
faciebant ad institutum apostoli, gentes scilicet in praesenti Christo prae Iudaeis 
adduci portere”, ibid., p. 486. 

3 . . cum iam apostolus ostendisset ipsos Iudaeos, quamlibet amplissima dei 

dona acceperint, nihil tamen gentibus praestare, imo illis deteriores sola(}ue fide in 
Christum ita ut gentes iustitiam atque salutem consequi”, ibid., p. 213; . . imo 

Iudaeos sceleratiores esse gentibus”, ibid., p. 168. 

4 Ibid., p. 433* 

5 Ibid., p. 446. 

6 Ibid., p. 170. 

7 Ibid., p. 219. 

8 Ibid., p. 213. 

9 Ibid., p. 129. 10 Ibid., p. 127. 

11 “Isti itaque Iudaei, qui Christum dominum reiecerunt et crucifixerunt, sicut 
omnes maiorus suos impietate superarunt et illorum omnium perversitatem imple- 

verunt, ita totius quoquc impietatis, quae in hac unquam gente extitit, poenas meritd 
persolverunt, unde et super eos venit rcatus cuncti sanguinis innoxii effusi ab Abel,” 
ibid., p. 491. 
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disobedience culminated in the crucifixion of Christ. 1 By rejecting 
Christ they precipitated their own rejection. 2 Thus as it was spoken 
of an acceptance of the gentiles through grace, so too was it said that 
the Jews were rejected through their own fault. 3 With reference to 
the passage of Isaiah quoted by Paul in Rom. 9:29 (Is. 1:9) Bucer 
accentuated the rejection of the many contrasted with the acceptance 
of the few. 4 5 With other prophetic statements he applied these lines 
to the punishment for the rejection of Christ, a punishment made 
manifest in the catastrophes which had overtaken the Jews. 6 

While Bucer here adopted a more trenchant position than was 
justified by the text on which he was commenting and, with a certain 
rigidity with regard to the link between the rejection of Christ by 
Israel and the persecutions of her people, drew consequences which 
went much further than the Pauline views made possible, he did, on 
the other hand, do justice to the dialectic tensions in these views by 
imitating Paul in situating the obduracy and blindness of Israel within 
the framework of God’s plan of salvation. The treasures of the gospel 
had to be opened to the gentiles through the fall of Israel. 6 

In his interpretation of Rom. 11:11-24 Bucer followed the apostle’s 
lines of thought concerning the history of salvation: 7 the fall is not de¬ 
finitive, at the end restoration awaits. The oppression of Israel is the 
concealment, its restoration the revelation of God’s power. 8 The 
dignatio Dei with regard to his people continues to exist. The rejection 
is not definitive, 9 the blindness is only temporary. 10 God does not 

1 “Hanc itaque impietatem cum reiiciendo Christum compleverunt”, ibid., p. 492. 

2 One can speak “de ultima et gravissima ilia Iudaeorum reiectione (. . .), quam 
accerserunt ipsi sibi, ubi Evangelium Christi tanta a se pcrvicacia et crudelitate 
crucifixo domino et occisis apostolis eius repulerunt”, ibid., p. 492. 

3 Ibid., p. 492. 

4 Ibid., p. 471. 

5 “Quam pauci enim Iudaeorum non aut deleti sunt per Romanos aut in servi- 
tutem venditi postquam Evangelium Christi a se reiecissent ? Iam ab omnibus 
prophetis testatum est, hanc populi reiectionem mercedem fore impietatis eorum 
extremae, qua ipsi scilicet reiecissent oblatum in Christo salutem”, ibid., p. 472. 

6 “. . . gentibus contigisse salutem per lapsum Iudaeorum et horum lapsum 
factum divitias orbis. Atqui in hoc Iudaeorum lapsu quid aliud potuit esse quod 
salutem adferret gentibus, mundo divitias Euangelii, qu&m quod sic haberet consi¬ 
lium, ac decretum Dei, ut Euangelium communicaretur gentibus simul atque 
Iudaei illud a se repulissent ibid., p. 169. 

7 Ibid., p. 489-514. 

8 “Ut enim in restitutione Iisraelis potentia Dei magnifice effulgebat et cognosce- 
batur, ita obscurabatur et latebat illis oppressis”, ibid., p. 128. 

0 Ibid., p. 493 ff. 

10 Ibid., p. 514. 
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reject what He has first chosen. 1 However blinded and rejected the 
Jews may be, the holy chosen seed continues to exist among them. 2 
The radix electionis has remained. 3 It is still easier to believe in the 
restoration of Israel than in the salvation of the gentiles. 4 God’s very 
loyalty to his people is a consolation to the Christians for they can 
see from Israel what it means for God to want a people. 5 

The fall is followed by the resurrection, the temporary rejection 
by the eternal acceptance. Like Paul, Bucer based this plan of salvation 
upon the election. But, since his doctrine on this matter, unlike that 
of Paul, was individualistic, it was difficult for him to do complete 
justice to the Pauline expectation with regard to Israel as a nation. 
In statements such as Rom. 3: 28, 29 and Rom. 9:6-8 the reformer 
naturally found grounds for distinguishing between an Israel of the 
flesh and an Israel of the spirit. Only the believers were the true 
children of Abraham. 6 Whoever was Jewish, was so according to the 
spirit. 7 A distinction had to be made between a calling through the 
outward Word and the calling through the Spirit. Only those called 
in the second sense constituted the true Israel. 8 It was true to say of 
both Jews and Christians that not corporal descent but election made 
them sharers in God’s promises. 9 The people of God consisted not of 
all those to whom the promise had come, but only of the elect 10 and 


1 Ibid., p. 494 f- ..... 

2 .. vnde oporteat adhuc in illis, quantumvis nunc excaecatis ct reiectis, latere 

semen sanctum, semen electum”, ibid., p. 434. 

3 Ibid., p. 501. 

4 “. . . proclivius multo est sperare ut Iudaeos Deus velit restitutos, quam erat 
expectare ut gentes per tot secula omni impietatis genere perditae et ideo natura 
olea agrestis polulo suo sancto insereret contra naturam”, ibid., p. 510. 

5 “Iudaei typi facti sunt, in quibus declarauit Deus ut habere velit populum 
suum,” ibid., p. 473. 

8 “Tantum enim credentium pater factus est, non eorum qui carne modo ex eo 
nascerentur aut circumcisione tantum insignirentur. Proinde si huius libet esse filiis, 
si promissionis huius factae participibus, fidei eius vestigiis vobis erit insistendum , 
ibid., p. 236; “lam coram domino filii Abrahae et veri Iudaei sunt, quicunque fidem 
Abrahae imitantur”, ibid., p. 470. 

7 “Sed aliter non potuit loqui Paulus, cui Iudaeus is est qui id in occulto, hoc in 
spiritu est”, ibid. , p. 124. 

8 “Sic est ergo ratio Deo, hoc ipsi visum est omnes quidem ad se vocare externo 
verbo, non autem omnes ad se spiritu suo attrahere”, ibid., p. 459. 

9 “At non ob id singulis, qui ex carne nostra nascuntur sed iis quos ipse ex nostris 
in hoc destinarit, ii demum nobis promissionis filii sunt, id est, promissi et exhibiti 
in sanctum semen, in numerum filiorum Dei”, ibid., p. 446. 

10 “At populus eius ii sunt quos ipsi sibi in hoc elegit, non quicunque nati ex iis 
sunt quibus hanc promissionem ut essent populus eius fecit, sed quos ex his sibi 
praescivit, praefinivitque ut sui essent”, ibid., p. 495. 
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vice versa: the election concerned not the fleshy seed, but the seed 
of the promise. 1 This line of thinking already reveals the tension 
between covenant and election which was to play such an important 
role in later Reformed Protestantism. 

The individualistic character of his doctrine of election made it 
impossible for Bucer to do justice to the expectation with regard to 
Israel expressed in Rom. 11:25-32. There could be no question of a 
restoration of the whole of Israel. Since the promise had been made 
to the seed of Abraham “some from among this people must be saved”. 2 
Some members of this people were chosen and pre-destined for 
salvation. 3 The7tXY)p6)|i.a of Israel in Rom. 11:12 referred to the proper 
and full number of the elect from among Jews and gentiles. 4 

Nevertheless the reformers thinking on the final expectation with 
regard to Israel is more filled with tension than could appear from 
what we have quoted up to now. Bucer was unable to rid himself of 
the impression made by Paul’s almost extatic statements concerning 
Israel’s salvation. One can indeed point out a number of passages in 
the commentary in which he explicitly refers to Israel as a nation. 
With reference to Paul’s idea of Israel’s jealousy, aroused, according 
to God’s intention, by the salvation of the gentiles (Rom. 11:11) 
he stated: the apostle says this of the Jewish people, not of individuals. 5 
On one occasion too he wishes to see the apostle’s statement concerning 
the salvation of all Israel (Rom. 11:25) regarded as applying to the 
entire nation. 6 The prophecies of Isaiah and Jeremiah concerning 
Israel’s restoration did not refer to the very small remnants 
restored by Christ up to this time, but to the entire people. 7 Wherever 


Elcgit Deus patres et semen ipsorum, semen quidem promissionis non carnis”, 
ibid ., p. 518. 

Semini Abrahae, hoc est, iis qui nati carne essent ex Abraham istae promissiones 
factae sunt, proinde gens tota excidere illis promissionibus non potuit. Nequit enim 
frustrari, hoc est excidere sermo Dei. Aliquos servari ex hac gente necesse fuit in 
quibus Deus hasce promissiones suas praestaret”, ibid., p. 444. 

3 ... Deum populum Iudaeorum non reiecisse, servaturum autem ex illo eos 

quos ipse ut populus sibi essent praescivit et elegit gratuito”, ibid., p. 494. 

Intelligit vero hoc nomine iustum plenumc^ue numerum electorum ex Iudaeis 
et gentibus”, ibid., p. 504. 

5 “Haec Apost. de gente Iudaea loquitur, non de singulis,” ibid., p. 500; however, 
he speaks in the same context of the salvation and restoration of the “semen elec- 
tionis”. 

6 “. . . et Israel omnis, hoc est gens tota salvabitur”, ibid., p. 514. 

7 ‘Erit igitur cum Christus dominus totum hunc populum patri reconciliet et 
peccatis suis purget. Quod enim paucissimae hactenus Iudaeorum reliquiae per 
Christum restitutae sunt, non potest id esse quod de Iacob, id est de toto populo 
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Bucer explained Paul’s words on his apostolate among the gentiles, 
his individualistic doctrine of election was replaced by a more uni- 
versalistic concept. 1 

Also side by side, but equally unconnected, we have the idea of the 
restoration of Israel in Christ and that at the end of time. The first 
accords with the individualistic, the second with the universalistic 
interpretation. 

The words of Isaiah (Is. 10:22,23) quoted in Rom. 11:27, are 
interpreted by Bucer as referring to the restoration of Israel by Christ. 
Whereas Paul was at pains to stress the idea of salvation and omitted 
the reference to judgment from the words of the prophet, Bucer 
declared repeatedly and emphatically that the reference here was only 
to the very small remnants in contrast to the great multitude of the 
lost and rejected. 2 Unlike other exegetes, who took the extermination 
prophecied by Isaiah to refer to all nations, Bucer thought that only 
the destruction of Israel was in question here. 3 Nor could he agree 
with those who considered that the foretold destruction of Israel 
had been accomplished during the time of the Assyrians and Baby¬ 
lonians, while the gathering together and expansion took place in 
Christ. On the contrary, the restoration by Christ signified the rejection 
of the majority, 4 indeed the coming of Christ increased the decimation 
of Israel precisely because it became clear that many were called but 
few were chosen. 5 

Alongside, contrasted and unconnected with these exclusivist 

vatcs praedixerunt. Expectandum itaque ut totus Israel salvus fiat eocjue nomine 
gens ista nunc quoque nobis ad salutem observanda et demcrenda est , ibid., p. 5*4* 

1 Ibid., p. 503-506. 

2 “Sensus vero est: Si populi Iisraelitici etiam infinita multitudo sit restituendos 

tamen esse non nisi paucos, (. . .) sic verb [i.e. through the expression *P .. 5 

extermination was decided upon ] vocat reliquias populi sancti ilias minutissimam 
quae reliqua multitudine penitus consumpta et abolita servandae erant, primum 
quidem restitutione ex captivitate Babylonica deinde et maxime, conversione ad 
Christum exorta praedicatione Euangelii”, ibid., p. 47°- 

3 Ibid., p. 471. 

4 “Quanquam verb Iudaei dicere et olim potuerint et hodie possint, istam reiec- 
tionem et immunitionem populi, de qua his oraculis vates praedixit, factam esse per 
Assyrios ct Babylonios, de Christo vero domino eum et reliquos vates omnes prae- 
dicare populum sanctum per eum recolligendum esse et in immcnsum augendum, 
tamen iis qui veritatis capaces erant et nunc sunt, necessario fidem fecerunt et 
faciunt haec loca restitutionem populi per Christum sic faciendum fuisse ut plurimis 
Iudaeorum reiectis iustitia vera per paucissimos in totum orbem inundaret”, ibid., 
p. 471. The superlatives in these quotations speak for themselves. 

5 . . indubie quando Christus ipse vcnit, multb amplior debuit populi deci- 
matio fieri ct fore ut essent vocati multi electi pauci”, ibid., p. 47 2 - 
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ideas, there was a broader concept. Dealing with Israel’s restoration 
at the end of time in fact led Bucer to speak of the many who were 
saved. Just as, in their rejected state, they were to a large extent 
alienated from Christ, so would the majority, in the state of their 
restoration, come to Christ. 1 The prophetic promise would not be 
brought to fulfilment by the restoration of an insignificant remnant, 
but by the salvation of the whole of Israel, in other words, its recon¬ 
ciliation and the forgiving of its sins by Christ. 2 When the gentiles 
had come to Christ—their fulness is called the “ex gentibus electorum 
numerus”—then the whole of Israel would be saved, that is to say, 
the kingdom of God would flourish among them more generally, 
even though, the warning runs, even in that time there would be no 
lack of wicked men among them.s The complete restoration of Israel 
was the keystone to the salvation of the rest of the people. 4 For, as 
Bucer understood from Isaiah 60, 61 and 65, which he quoted in 
detail, it not only signified victory for the Jews but also victory through 
the Jews for the entire world. 5 

In Bucer’s interpretation of the Epistle to the Romans we saw an 
unresolved tension between an individualistic and therefore exclusivist 
view of the election, which could do little justice to the idea of a 
permanent place for Israel as a nation in God’s plan of salvation, and 
a more universalistic one which took into consideration the idea that 
the whole of Israel might be saved. We also discovered some conflict 
between the restoration of the chosen few by Christ with the rejection 
of the great majority and the ultimate restoration of precisely a large 
majority. The question arises whether the views expressed by the 
reformer in his commentary on the Epistle to the Romans may be 


. . . fore ut Iudaei olim sic maiore ex parte Christo accedant, sicut in ista 
eorum abiectione maiore ex parte a Christo alienati sunt prae omnibus gentibus 
totius orbis”, ibid., p. 506. 

Erit igitur cum Christus dominus totum nunc populum patri reconciliet et 
peccatis suis purget. Quod enim paucissime hactenus Iudaeorum reliquiae per 
Christum restitutae sunt, non potest id esse quod de Iacob, id est, de toto populo 
vates praedixerunt. Expectandum itaque ut totus Israel salvus fiat”, ibid., p. 514. 

Iisracl omnis, hoc est, gens tota salvabitur publiceque iterum regnum Dei 
apud eos florebit, quanquam etiam turn non defuturi sunt ex eis reprobi”, ibid., 
P- 5i4. 

Plena restitutio Iudaeorum salutem reliquis mortalibus adferet consumma- 
tissimam”, ibid., p. 501. 

5 His similia multa apud hunc vatem ac alios legimus, quibus non solum in 
futura Iudaeorum restitutione summa felicitas, cum ipsis Iudaeis turn toti orbi 
praedicitur, sed ea etiam futura per Iudaeos”, ibid., p. 507. 
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regarded as a theological basis for his later practical attitude. It is 
not sufficient to state that in this work the Israel of the future is dis¬ 
cussed from a purely theological standpoint, whereas in the Juden - 
ratschlag the juridical side of the question involving 16th century 
Judaism is posed. 1 For it is then essential to probe further into the 
mutual relationship between these two. The line of thought which 
regards the Jews as enemies of Christ, guilty of the Lord's death on 
the cross and therefore rejected by God, undoubtedly contains the 
seeds of an attitude of rejection and intolerance towards Judaism. 
For centuries these aspects have constituted the theoretical basis for 
intolerance and persecution. It is accordingly these aspects which 
emerge most strongly in a document like the Judenratschlag. On the 
other hand we find factions celebrating the election of Israel and her 
special place among the nations together with her restoration and 
ultimate salvation. In themselves, these views could hardly have led 
to measures such as those advocated in the Judenratschlag. Evidently 
another weight was needed to tip the scales on the side of intolerance. 
There is as yet no question of any such weight in the commentary 
on the Epistle to the Romans. On the contrary, with reference to 
Rom. 9:22 where Paul speaks of God’s attitude of great long suffering 
towards Israel, Bucer wrote that we must imitate this same long- 
suffering. There was no command at all that the Jews’ should be 
destroyed. God’s tolerance led the reformer to conclude that the 
authorities should be tolerant too, for they carried out, not the judg¬ 
ment of man, but that of God. 2 It followed from the Jews special 
place in God’s plan of salvation that the gentiles must act modestly 
towards them. 3 Salvation came to us through the Jews, we have been 
received into the community with their fathers, let us therefore hold 
them in esteem and do our utmost to convert them to Christ. Love, 
respect and a willingness to help are essential qualities in the carrying 

1 According to Rob. Stupperich in his introduction to the edition of the Juden - 
ratschlag, o.c., p. 326. 

2 “Hanc multam lenitatem Dei imitandam nobis esse ducamus. Quoscjue malos 
Deus non largitur ad se convertere, eos cogitemus servari tamen ad ccrtum usum, 
quo nomen Dei per nos illustretur. Cumque Deus qui est ipsa iustitia, tanta eos 
fert lenitate, ne contendamus nos esse iustiores severiorescjue Deo, ut ferendos non 
putemus de quibus tollendis nullum habemus a Deo mandatum. Quos enim magis¬ 
trate iussu Dei tollit, hos Deus non homines tollunt, iudicium enim Dei non homi- 
num exercent”, Ad Rom., p. 472. 

3 Ad Rom . x 1:11: “Deinde hac occasione hortatur gentes ut modestfc se erga 
Iudeos gerant donum(}ue Dei cum timore sanctaque solicitudine observent”, ibid., 
p. 5 °°* 
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out of this mission. 1 If the Jews are to be considered as enemies on 
account of their unbelief but as friends because of the election (Rom. 
11:28), this apparently ambivalent position 2 may not lead us to think 
that they may be treated as second-class citizens. One must only 
combat their opposition to the kingdom of Christ, but bear with their 
hostility. 3 The practical line of behaviour which Bucer thought he 
could deduce on the basis of Israel's destiny is apparent from the 
lengthy quotation which follows: “Once again we are admonished 
how completely different must be our treatment of the Jews compared 
with the treatment which they receive everywhere at the present time. 
For in one place they are not tolerated at all, in another they are 
admittedly tolerated but are exposed to every possible form of con¬ 
tempt and injustice. In this manner they receive no protection to 
enable them to practice decent and useful professions, so that they 
are either compelled to take up degrading work or lapse inevitably 
into the practice of usury whereby they batten upon our poor in the 
most wretched manner; and when they have once become rich they 
are naturally squeezed like sponges by the tyrants. In a different 
place again they gain control of the chief trade through the inexperience 
of their compatriots and practically everything is permitted them on 
account of the unheard of wealth they have accumulated. However, 
by this incorrect mode of action on our part we not only alienate the 
Jews more and more every day from the truth which the Lord has 
granted us but we also contribute to the fact that among them even the 
remnant of religion is entirely swallowed up in their ignorance with 
regard to Christ and that they reject all fear of God and plunge 
themselves into all kinds of outrages and misdeeds. And yet we cannot 
be unmindful of the temptation which God has in store for those who 
rebel against Him. Therefore, we must truly pray that God will open 


1 “Si itaque salus nobis a Iudaeis contigit et nos sanctis illorum patribus adoptati 
sumus, cur Iudaeos ob tantum beneficium, quod nobis per illos venit, non maximo 
in precio haberemus et in id totis viribus incumberemus quo et illi ad Christum suum 
revertantur ?(...) Commendat nobis Iudaeos ut a quibus salus nobis allata sit erigit 
spem de restitutione Iudaeorum, unde fieri non potest quin omnes qui ista creden- 
tibus animis percipiunt inflammentur ad amandum, colendum, invitandumque 
Iudaeos ut ad Christum dominum convertantur”, ibid., p. 503. 

2 “Aversandi igitur sunt nobis simul et diligendi, habendi inimici et amici, oppug- 
nandi et fovendi”, ibid., p. 515. 

3 “Inimici autem nobis habendi sunt non quidem ut ipsis noceamus sed ut cona- 
tibus eorum impijs, quibus regnum Christi oppugnant, eamus toto pectore obviam 
et feramus invicem ab ipsis dum in nos dcsignant quaecunque plenae inimicitiae 
sunt”, ibid., p. 518. 
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the minds of our rulers and authorities and of all of us who call upon 
Christ, towards others and especially towards the Jewish people, that 
we may try to seek Him there and to save what has been lost, so that 
we may receive and treat the Jews with all friendliness and benevo¬ 
lence so that it is possible for them to live well amongst us and im¬ 
possible to live badly. And when, through their stubborness they 
do not deserve to occupy a position similar to that of the Christians, 
then care must be taken that they, lest they influence the more simple 
by the poison of their error, should live among us in such a way that 
they are reminded of the malediction of the Lord, to whom they are 
rightfully subject and that they lack the opportunity to do harm to 
anyone, especially with the contagion of their unbelief. Trades exist, 
activities can be found whereby they can live to the particular benefit 
both of themselves and of the community. Let these be permitted 
to them and let it then be regulated in such a manner that they are 
not alone prevented from imposing their pernicious ideas upon anyone 
else or otherwise living in a criminal or scandalous fashion, but that 
at the same time they are also won for the religion of Christ and for 
a life in all innocence and let them be compelled to this insofar as 
possible. This method of dealing with the Jews, whereby a great pro¬ 
portion of the rulers do not tolerate them in their territory, or else 
do tolerate them but in such a manner that they are exposed to all 
kinds of injustice and contumely, so that they gain their living in an 
unfortunate manner, not through honest earnings but only in a perni¬ 
cious way through harmful trades and above all through usury, a way 
in which the rulers only pander to the people’s desire for profit; 
this way of dealing with them now is certainly in conflict not only 
with the pious laws of the rulers but also with natural law itself and 
with the law of nations. We are called children of God, and if we 
believe in Christ we are so indeed. Therefore the light of our faith 
ought to shine in a completely different manner through our good 
works. For do we not glory in being thereby more enlightened than 
others. 

We have also for ourselves received too many benefits from the 
Jews, yea, what is even more valuable, from God, for the Christian 
people, not to speak of the princes and leaders of the flock of Christ, 
to turn a blind eye so heedlessly to that terrible scandal which we 
everywhere give to this people by such barbarous and godless treat¬ 
ment and which we can only wipe out with an unbearable punishment. 
May the Lord grant that we may truly hate godlessness and sin as 
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much in the Jews as in ourselves and in all people and lawfully recog¬ 
nise all that is of God among men, whoever they may be, and let each 
one strive to practice this to the best of his ability, that is, by virtue 
of his office 0 . 1 

In this passage we find a number of elements which would recur 
in the Judenratschlag , such as the demand for legal inequality between 
Jews and Christians, the complaint about Jewish usury and other 
misdeeds, the reproach that they tried to convert the Christians to 
their “error 0 and vice versa, the command to persuade Jews to adopt 

1 “Iterum monemur quam longe aliter habendi nobis sint Iudaei atque habentur 
apud nos passim, alibi enim prorsus non feruntur, alibi feruntur quidem sed obnoxii 
quorumvis et contumeliis et inuriis: iustas et frugi artes exercere non permittuntur, 
quo vel ad perniciosas artes vel ad necessitatem exercendi foenoris quo pauperes 
nostros misere exsugunt, compelluntur. Cumtjue ditati fuerint despoliantur a tyrannis 
quibus scilicet sunt spongiarum vice. Alibi propter provincialium imperitiam penes 
eos praecipua mercatura est et licent eis prop£ omnia ob portentosas scilicet opes 
quas congestas habent. Hac verb perversitate nostra non solum alienamus Iudaeos 
in dies magis ac magis k veritate qua nos dominus donavit, sed efficimus etiam ut id 
quoque religionis quod superat apud eos in ignorantia Christi prorsus evanescat 
ruantque iam omni metu Dei a se profligato in quae vis flagitia et scelera. Atqui 
non ignoramus quid obiicientibus scandalum Dominus minatus sit. Vere orandum 
igitur ut Dominus nostris principibus et magistratibus nobisque omnibus qui 
Christum invocamus donet eum animum cum erga alios turn maxime erga gentem 
Iudaeam, ut cum ipso quaerere et servare in ea studeamus quod periit, ut omni 
cum mansuetudine et humanitate Iudaeos recipiamus et tractemus, ut illis vivere 
bene apud nos liceat male non liceat. Cumque pervicacia merentur sua ne pari cum 
Christianis loco habeantur, cavendum etiam sit ne simpiicioribus erroris sui venena 
instillent, degant apud nos ea ratione ut et admoneantur maledictionis Domini, 
cui iure subiecti sunt, et desit eis occasio cuiquam nocendi maxime autem contagione 
suae impietatis. Sunt artes, sunt operae quibus tarn suo ipsorum quam reipub. 
singulari commodo victitare queant, hae permittantur illis cum eiusmodi disciplina, 
qua non solum cohibeantur ne cui obtrudant suas perniciosas opiniones aut alias 
scelerate flagitiosove vivant sed vt simul ad Christi religionem omnemcjue inno- 
centiam vitae alliciantur et quo ad huius fieri poterit adigantur. Ista certe ratio 
agendi cum Iudaeis qua hodie bona pars principium eos in ditionibus suis prorsus 
non ferunt aut ferunt quidem sed quorumlibet iniurijs et contumeliis expositos, ut 
nullo honesto quaestu sed noxiis tantum artibus et foenore plurimis exitioso et 
vitam suam misere sustinent et principes ad praedam vulgi inserviunt, certe pugnat 
non modd cum piorum principum legibus sed cum ipso etiam iurae naturae et 
gentium. Filii Dei dicimur et si Christo credimus vere sumus; longe aliter ergo 
lucere oportebat bonis operibus lucem fidei nostrae qua gloriamur nos prae aliis 
illustratos. Plura nobis quoque a Iudaeis beneficia accepimus, pluris illis Deo sunt 
quam ut vel vulgus Christianorum, nedum principes et gregis Christi ductores tarn 
secure dissimulare debeant horrendum istuc et aliquando intolerabili nobis ultione 
eluendum offendiculum, quod tarn barbara et impia tractatione genti huic passim 
obiicitur. Largiatur dominus ut cum in Iudaeis turn in nobis ipsis et omnibus im- 
pietatem et peccata vero odio prosequamur et quicquid in hominibus quibusvis dei 
est ritb et agnoscamus et quisque pro virili, id est vocatione sua excolere studeat”, 
ibid., p. 521 f. 
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the Christian faith. On the other hand, in the passage quoted, Bucer 
championed the rights of the Jews in a manner entirely lacking in 
the Judenratschlag . The great difference between the two manuals for 
a code of conduct consists in the fact that in the passage from the 
Commentary it is expected that the Jews will turn to Christianity 
if they are treated justly and shown a good Christian example, whereas 
the main theme of the Judenratschlag was the mission of the author¬ 
ities to protect the true religion and to put down idolatry, including 
that of the Jews. 

Yet for that matter these theocratic views do occur in the commen¬ 
tary on the Epistle to the Romans, in the explanation of Rom. 13. 1 
There Bucer mentioned religion as the most important object of the 
authorities’ care, 2 mentioning Constantine the Great and the later 
emperors, with a reference to Justinian’s code of laws 3 and to Augus¬ 
tine’s views regarding the task of the authorities in connection with 
the combating of Manicheaism and Donatism, 4 5 quoting too the 
correspondence of pope Gregory the Great 6 and of Leo and Bernard. 6 
However, he does not speak of combating Judaism or limiting the 
legal rights of the Jews. In other words, in the interpretation of Rom. 
13 the theological-theocratic ideas did not lead to practical juridical 
conclusions with regard to Judaism and its place in society. This 
was the case, however, in a document published by Bucer a year earlier 
in which the reformer dealt much more broadly with the problem 
of the vocation of the authorities with regard to church and religion 
and in which he also drew a number of conclusions regarding Judaism. 
This document was the Dialogi. In order to gain a proper under¬ 
standing of his prise de position in the Judenratschlag , it is therefore 
essential to take this document into consideration. 

5. The Dialogi 

In the year 1535 Bucer intervened, by means of two documents, 
in the conflict surrounding the ius reformandi of the authorities in 

1 Ibid., p. 559-573- 

2 “Nam ut dictum ct cunctae leges testantur, in omni vera reipublicae consti- 
tutione atque gubernatione religio sibi primam curam poscit. Iam certum id quoque 
est vt nullas leges ita nec vlla privilegia pro impietate dari posse”, ibid., p. 573. 

3 Notably to his Novellae nr. 6 (C/C. ed. A. et N. Kriegel Pars III, p. 34-45) and 
nr. 123 ( o.c., p. 539-5 6 6), ibid., p. 566; nrs 5, 16, 37, 67, 79, 83, 86, ibid., p. 570. 

4 Ibid., p. 566 f. 

5 Ibid., p. 571 ff. 

6 Ibid., p. 572. 

Kerkhistorische Bijdragcn III 5 
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Augsburg. 1 In this city, with which the reformer had maintained con¬ 
tact since the Diet in 1530, 2 there was constant tension between Luther¬ 
ans and Zwinglians. Moreover, there was considerable support 
there for Anabaptism, a fact which may be partly explained by the 
poor social and economic circumstances prevailing, which have so 
often proved a fertile soil in which radical trends could flourish. The 
atmosphere there was such, that it could be observed: “die Augs- 
burger seien im Grund alle Schwarmer.” 3 While the higher social 
strata had remained faithful to the old religion or become Lutheran, 
the city council carried on an opportunist policy, postponing the choice 
between Rome and Reformation for as long as possible. Bucer suc¬ 
ceeded in reconciling Lutherans and Zwinglians. 4 * He argued power¬ 
fully that the Reformation should be resolutely carried through and 
in this connection outlined the task of the magistrate, as he saw it. 
He did so in the first place in a number of sermons, preached during 
three visits to the city in the years 1534-1536 6 and in the second place 
in the documents mentioned. The first contribution of this nature 
consisted of a foreword, dated March 10th 1535, to the German 
translation by Wolfgang Muslin of Augustine’s letter to Bonifacius, 
a West Roman commander in Africa, in which the church father 
defended the measures taken by the authorities against the Dona- 
tists. 6 In his foreword Bucer spoke out against the reproach that those 
who inclined towards reform had lapsed from the universal church. 

Shortly after this his work Dialogi 7 appeared, consisting of a series 
of conversations between Hartmut, a fervent Zwinglian, Simprecht, 


1 On the Reformation in Augsburg see Fr. Roth, Augsburgs Reformationsge - 
schichte , 4 Vols., Munich, 1901-1911. 

2 J. V. Pollet, Martin Bucer , Etudes sur la correspondance , Vol. II, Paris 1962, 
p. 221-244. 

3 B. Moeller, Reichsstadt und Reformation , GCitersloh 1962, p. 58. 

4 The Zwinglian Michael Keller found it difficult to reconcile himself to this 

reconciliation, Fr. Roth, o.c., II, p. 242, 245, 257. 

6 Fr. Roth, o.c. y II, p. 288 f., 303. 

6 Vom Ampt der oberjkait y in sachen der religion vnd Gotsldiensts. Ain bericht ausz 
gotlicher schrijftfdes hailigen alten lerers vnd Bischoffs Au=Igustini, an Bonifacium 
den Kay=jserlichen Kriegs Grauenjinn Aphrica . Ins Teutsch gezogen , durch Wolfgan- 
gumlMeiiszlin, Prediger beym Creutz/zu Augspurg.jMit ainer Vorrede , und zu end des 
Buchslmit ainem kurtzen bericht , von der allge=\mainen Kirchen y Marti: I Bucer i. 

7 Dialogi oder GesprechjVon der gemainsamejvnnd den Kirchen iibungen der Christenj 
Vnd was yeder Oberkait von ampts wegenjausz Gottlichem befelchjan den selbigen 
zu versejhen vnd zu besserenjgebiire. Psalm 2. Nun seyt kltigjr Kiinigjvnd jr Richter 
im land lasset euch weysen. Wende das blat so findestu verzaichnet den besonderen 
innhalt aines yeden Gesprachs. Martinus Bucer/MDKKXV, 
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representative of the left wing of the Reformation, and Friedlieb, 
spokesman for Bucer’s own ideas. The arrangement of the book gives 
some idea of the author’s intentions: “Das Erst, was darzu erforderet 
werde/das man mitt frucht von Gottes hendlen disputiere. Das 
Ander. Das man in dem namen Religion/Glauben un Gottesdienst 
verstehen solle/vnd das solcher glaub vnd Gottesdienst die Kirchen 
samlungen vnnd ubungen erfordere auch in den selbigen zuneme 
vnnd wachse. Das Dritt. Warumb der Herr die Kirchen ubunge 
zuhalten nit ausztrucklich gebotten noch befohle hab/Vnd wie sy 
doch ausz ware glauben selb fliessen/ob sy wol on den glauben ain 
hochste Gotslesterung seind. Das Vierdt. Von dem/das Gott den 
eusseren dienst der Kirchen darzu gebrauchet/Das er seine hyme- 
lische gaben mitt den eusseren zaichen/Predigen vnd Sacramenten 
ubergebe. Das Funfft. Wie weyt wir in hailigen Ceremonien/der 
unhailigen gemainschafft meyden sollen. Das Sechst. Von under- 
schayd der Oberkaiten/Vnd welche in der schrifft die recht vnd 
aynig Oberkeit erkennet werde. Das Sibend. Ob die Oberkaiten/die 
das schwerdt tragen/mit jrem ampt auch die Religion vnd den Gottes¬ 
dienst zuversehen vnd zu verwalten haben. Das Acht. Wie weyt die 
Oberkait sich der Religion annemen solle. Das Letst. Ob auch denen 
Oberkaiten gebiire der offentlichen Predigen vnd Ceremonien halb 
besserung ftirzunemen/denen sollichs jre Oberen oberkaiten ver- 
bieten”. 1 The last question is answered in the affirmative. 

The seventh and eighth conversations of this document in which 
the author distanciated himself on the one hand from the Roman 
party which wished to have nothing to do with reformation and on 
the other from the Anabaptists, who denied the authorities any part 
in religious matters, 2 are important for our subject. 

In the seventh dialogue the principles are laid down. According 
to Bucer the regulating and punitive functions of the magistrate were 
also applicable to religion. Just as the good head of the family takes 
the lead in the true religion and guards its members from any straying 
from it, so too does the magistrate. 3 This is what we are taught 
by nature, the light by which God illumines mankind, but above 
all by the highest light, the Holy Scriptures. 4 Not only instruction 
in the true but also punishment of false religion forms part of the 


1 Dialogi A 1, 2. 

2 O.c., A Illb. 

3 O.c., M. Ib. 

4 O.C., M Ha. 
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task of the magistrates who “are shepherds and fathers of the commu¬ 
nities”. 1 The magistrate carries out this task, not only through persua¬ 
sion but also by force. The sword, which after all they do not carry 
for nothing, serves also to punish the false religion. 2 With countless 
biblical examples 3 based mainly on Deut. 13 which Calvin would 
also use later for the same purpose, 4 Bucer illustrates his idea that 
the sword, which is used to punish the less grave crime, may and must 
be used also to avenge the most grievous sin, falling away from God. 6 

Bucer used the argument of the distinction between the periods 
of unchristianized and christianized magistrates against the Anabaptists 
who cited the absence of force on the part of apostles and martyrs. 
In the second period the authorities used force to combat error, as 
Augustine, rightly in his opinion, demanded of the authorities of his 
time with regard to the Donatists. 6 It was part of the magistrate’s 
task to see to it “das die Christlichen Kaiser vnd obren/jnen die 
Religion zum hbchsten solle lassen angelegen sein/vn wasz dawider 
einreisset/zu scherpfesten straff en”. 7 

In the advice destined for the civic authorities of Augsburg one 
already finds the principles which the reformer would lay down 16 
years later in his De Regno Christi which was concerned with the 
situation in England. 8 In the eighth dialogue he deals with practice. 


O.c., O la. 

2 O.c., M IVa. 

3 O.c., M IVb. 

4 P. 122. 

6 “So man sich dan nit scheuet auffrurige Stett/die offentlich von jren Herren 
abfallen/vnd wider sy aufruren/nur in zeytlichen dingen/wa man die mitt gewalt 
eroberen musz/gar zfi schlaifFen/vnd z & erwiirgen was drinnen ist/weib vnd man/jung 
und alt/warumb solte sich ain gotts&lige oberkait solchs ernst scheiihen/weh ain 
Statt von jrem Herren fiele vnd aufrurte/in dem hochsten/das ist/in Gotesdienst ?” 
O.c., N lb. 

6 “Der Herr wolte es die zeyt der Apostel vnd Marterer alles wundcrbarlich 
durch kraft seines gaists auszurichten/damit alle welt sehe/das der gecreutziget 
Herr ware/zu beweysen/das er im himel regieret liber alles. Darumb er dan hat 
zugelassen/das sich die Kiinig vnnd alle gewaltigen mitt hochstem trutz wider jn 
vnd die seinen gesetzet haben. Als er aber die Obren zu jm bekeret hatt/will er 
warlich das sy jm mitt solchem ampt vnnd gewalt/das von im ist/un jnen allain zfi gfit 
den Schaflin Christi beuolhen ist/auch dienen”, o.c., P lb. 

7 O.c., P Ilia. 

8 One finds a good summing up S lib, Ilia: “Erstlich mussen die obren sich 
erkenne/als die der Almachtig Got seinen kinderen zu vatteren gesetzet hat/das sy 
dieselbigen sollen mit hochstem fleysz vnnd ernst regieren/das ist/zfi aller gotsaligkeit/ 
an deren dann alles guts hanget/anfuren. Dan wa die erkantnusz gotlichs beruffs 
nit ist/vn die gehorsam Gottes nit treybet/da wirdt nichts rechts auszgerichtet. Zum 
anderen/weyl der glaub/der grund aller gotsaligkait komct ausz dem gehor gottlichs 
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The magistrates judge not men’s hearts, but their behaviour. They 
honour anyone who lives as a follower of Christ, but those who do 
not profess a belief in Christ, thus showing that they despise the 
Gospel, deserve to be punished. 1 

How then did Bucer view the position of Judaism in this connection ? 
Jew and gentile—here too they are repeatedly bracketed together— 
were born outside the church and, before being admitted to baptism 
and to the community of the church, ought to be instructed in accord¬ 
ance with the decree of Justinian’s Novelle Nr. 144. 2 This measure was 
especially necessary so far as the Jews were concerned since—as 
Bucer has Simprecht say—they have often asked for baptism as 
“furschub jrer buberey”. The Jews were represented “bey uns” as 
gaining admittance to the community of Christians with dishonest 
intentions. 3 

Must now the Jews, who like Turks and gentiles “cling to their 
superstition and false religion” be tolerated “bey uns”? If the “im¬ 
perial law” were to be upheld, then the answer would have to be: yes. 


worts/werden die Gotsaligen obren zum vordersten versehen/das den jren das lautter 
rayn Euangelij Christi Jesu vnsers Herren getrewlich geprediget werde/die Sacra- 
menten vnd alle Kirchen ubungen dem selbigen nach im rechtem glauben vnd warer 
andacht gehalten. Zum dritten/So disz das hochst vnd haylsamest ist /an dem die 
obren jren vnderthonen ymer mehr diene mogen/das sy die Christlich leer vnd 
Kirchen ubungen recht halten/werden die obren auch versehe/das die jrrn zu dem 
gehor gottlichs worts/vnd das sy dem selbigen auch geleben/vnnd sich in die gemain 
Gottes recht begebe/in alle weg angeraytzet/gcfiirderet/vnd in kainem wcg daran 
verhinderet werde. Derohalb werden sy verschafFen/das yederman doch hore das 
Euaungeliu/vnd jm niemand widerspreche/oder dauon abziehe/weder mit falscher 
leer noch uppigem leben/alle vnzucht vnd vnerbarkait werde sy zum ernstlichsten 
anziehcn. Zum vierdten/werden die Christlichen obren wol niemand notten/den 
rechten glauben zCibekennen/oder die hailige Sacrament zu empfahen/sonder werden 
mehr wehren/das die hailigen Sacrament liberal niemand mitgetaylet werde/bey 
dem man sich nit vcrsehc kan/das er jren ausz rechtem glauben begerc. Noch werden 
sy auch die offenlich im vnglauben verharren vnnd sich zur gemain Christi nit thun 
wollen/also halten/das sy jrer Gottes verachtung/welches die schwareste siind vii 
ergernusz ist/entgelten/vnd den zorn Gottes befinde”. Cf. on De regno Christi : W. 
Pauck, Das Reich Gottes auf Erdett. Utopia mid Wirklichheit, Berlin/Leipzig 1928. 

1 Ox., R Illb. 

2 “Bene autem hoc se habere videtur, ut illi qui ad immaculatam baptisma accur- 
rant non temere suscipiantur sed cum quadam observantia et instructione per suffi- 
ciens tempus facta. Dicimus autem ut illi quidem qui salutaris doctrinae sensum ha- 
bent per duos annos instituantur et scripturas quoad cius fieri potest discant atque 
turn redemptionis baptismati offerantur tanti temporis poenitentia veram redemp- 
tionem lucrantes. IIlis vero qui admodum iuvenes sunt et doctrinam non intelligunt 
permittimus et sine observatione ilia ad sacrum, baptisma admitti”, Kriegel ox ., 
Ill c. 637. 

3 Ox., R IVa. 
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In this connection Bucer refers to the decrees of the Cod. Just, 
which allowed the Jews to retain their synagogues, in contrast to the 
prohibition which affected all pagan cults, “weyl die doch etlicher 
massen Gott nach seinem gesatz dienen”. They were forbidden, 
however, to propagate their faith or to hold public offices which 
would put them in a position of authority over Christians. These are 
the same decrees which Bucer also quoted three years later in his 
Judenratschlag . 1 Given his views on the task of a christianized magis¬ 
trate, and his estimation of Judaism which is evident from a repeated 
classing together of Jews and gentiles, even though a relative difference 
existed between the two, there could at best have been room for only 
a very limited toleration of Judaism, 

6. Conclusion 

To sum up, it can be stated that Bucer’s views on Judaism ran 
along two lines. On the one hand there was the theological approach, 
which is chiefly to be found in the commentary on the Epistle to the 
Romans: Israel was God’s chosen people, the people of the promises 
and of the election. Although the nature of his doctrine of election 
made it difficult for Bucer to do complete justice to Paul’s eschatology, 
he nonetheless gave it a place in his expositions. 

However, these biblical-theological views concerning Israel’s 
place in the history of salvation appeared only to apply to the Israel 
of the biblical past and of the eschatological future. They had scarcely 
any connection with Bucer’s approach to the empirical Judaism of 
his day. When it was a matter of defining in legal terms the position 
of concrete Judaism in Europe, in this case in Hesse, then completely 
different ideas prevailed, notably those of the Jews as enemies of 
Christ and of the Christian religion and consequently rejected by 
God. In his own world and time the reformer saw Judaism and Chris¬ 
tianity as two conflicting religions, religions whose pretentions to the 
truth were mutually exclusive and which for this reason could only 
combat each other or regard each other as objects of proselytism or 
missionary work. 2 Only in one passage in the commentary on the 
Epistle to the Romans did Bucer seem to draw conclusions regarding 
a certain legal position of Judaism from a biblical Israel-theology. 


1 P. 25, 31. 

2 W. Maurer, Martin Butzer ttnd die Judenfrage in Hessen in Zeitschrift des Vereins 
fiir hessische Geschichte und Landeskunde , Bd. 64 (1953), p. 34 f.; Id., Kirche und 
Geschichte. Ges. Aufsdtze II, Gottingen [1970], p. 350. 
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For the rest, he tended to stress the first half of the much quoted 
Rom. 11:28 (“As concerning the gospel they are enemies of God 
for your sake; but as touching the election they are beloved for the 
sake of the fathers”), when it came to defining the practical attitude 
towards the Jews. In so far as the latter were enemies of the faith they 
were lumped together with Turks and papists. On this point Bucer’s 
view regarding the task of the magistrates, namely the protection of 
the true religion and the putting down of all idolatry, became active. 
As we have said, it was linked with his concept of history which re¬ 
garded as normative the post-Constantinian period of the christianized 
authorities. If state and the kingdom of God are so closely connected 
that participation in the sacramental communion of the church 
coincides with that of the civic community—this had been the situa¬ 
tion since Justinian—then the Jews are excluded in principle. They 
are the “detestabiles homines” of the 45th Novelle of Justinian who, 
living outside the true religion, carry out only devilish magical cere¬ 
monies in their cult. “Der jiidische Mensch als solcher ist in diesem 
durch die christliche Sakramentsgemeinschaft zusammengehaltenen 
Staate ein unheimliches Wesen, “in Schande” (in ignominia) lebend, 
wie Justinian in der schon erwahnten Novelle sagt”. 1 It is not sur¬ 
prising that, on the basis of this concept of history, Bucer repeatedly 
fell back upon Justinian’s rules of law. By neglecting the minimal 
element of legal certainty which these rules of law did in fact grant to 
Judaism, he derived from them far-reaching consequences regarding 
the social relations between Jews and Christians. 

Had Bucer’s views been put into practice, then the position of 
Judaism would have become even worse than it already was in the 
Middle Ages. 2 This too was evidently the opinion of Philip of Hesse 
when he declared that to apply the Judenratschlag would make it 
impossible for Jews and Christians to live together any longer in 
his country. 3 

Naturally it is historically inaccurate and impossible to expect 
in the 16th century ideas and instances of tolerance which were only 
capable of developing after the Aufklarung. 4 As we have already 
noted, the Reformation brought about no change in the medieval 


3 W. Maurer, Kirche and Synagoge, p. 24 f. 

1 W. Maurer, Martin Butzer, p. 40; Id., Kirche , p. 361. 

3 BDS } VII, p. 382. 

4 Tolerantie in de 16-de eeuzv , uitgcg. voor de Commissie Postacademiale Vorming 
van de Vereniging van Geschiedenisleraren in Nederland. The Hague. 
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attitude towards and treatment of the Jews. However, the fact that 
a more liberal shading of the general picture was not beyond the 
bounds of possibility was proved by the landgrave when he rejected 
the rigorous proposals of his theological advisors. The ruler was 
naturally concerned with the economic welfare of his country. More¬ 
over, as evident from his attitude towards the Anabaptists, he was 
less inclined than his contemporaries to adopt the most drastic 
measures. 1 This is also connected with the fact that, like Luther 
and unlike Bucer, he thought that the sword of the authorities might 
not be used for the suppression of error. When, in a letter to Philip 
dated December 1531, the Elector of Saxony recommended the 
execution of a certain Melchior Rinck, a turbulent Anabaptist leader, 
the reply was: “We cannot at this moment find it in accordance with 
our conscience, or consider there to be any sufficient reason to punish 
anyone with the sword on account of his faith. Should we think 
otherwise, we should not tolerate in our midst either Jew or Papist 
who most vilify Christianity and we should be obliged to condemn 
them.” 2 With regard to the Jews the landgrave proved moreover 
that biblical-theological arguments could carry more weight with 
him in the matter of practical political and legal action than Bucer 
and his supporters were willing to allow. 


1 H. Bornkamm, Das Jahrhtmdert der Reformation , 2. Ed., Gottingen 1966, p. 
286 f. A. O. Hancock, Philip of Hesse's View of the Relationship of Prince and Church 
in Church History , XXXV (1966), p. 168 f. 

2 Quotation from A. O. Hancock, o.c., p. 169. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


CALVIN’S ATTITUDE TOWARDS THE SYMBOLS 
OF THE EARLY CHURCH 
DURING THE CONFLICT WITH CAROLI 

In his study of the early Christian dogma in the Reformation, 
particularly in Calvin, J. Koopmans advanced the opinion that our 
concept of the Genevan Reformer’s attitude towards the symbols 
of the Early Church is dependent upon the interpretation of his 
conflict with Caroli. 1 This may perhaps be to overestimate somewhat 
the significance of this conflict. In his later fight against the Anti- 
Trinitarians Calvin would indeed make it clear enough what his 
attitude was regarding the early church symbols, so that we are not 
entirely dependent for our knowledge of this subject upon his con¬ 
troversy with Caroli. Against the Polish Anti-Trinitarians in partic¬ 
ular, the reformer was to argue from both the Nicene and the 
Athanasian creeds, 2 showing in this way the authority which he attri¬ 
buted to these confessions. So far as the Apostolic Creed is concerned, 
although it would not be until 1559 that it determined the disposition 
of the Institutes , 3 its contents already served Calvin as a point of depar¬ 
ture for the second chapter of the first edition of his treatise (1536). 
In this work he referred to it “quasi epitome quaedam fidei in quam 
consentit ecclesia catholica”. 4 The Reformation, the return of the 
church to obedience to the Word of God, was for Calvin at the same 
time the healing of the breach with the confession of the early church. 
To his mind the same could be said of the creeds of the early church 
as he had expressed in these words in his letter to Sadoleto with refer¬ 
ence to the councils and the Fathers! “Tametsi enim solum Dei 
verbum extra omnem iudicii aleam constituimus, conciliis vero et 


1 J. Koopmans, Het oudkerkelijk dogma in de reforniatie , bepaaldelijk bij Calvijn , 
Wageningen 1938, p. 36. 

2 W. Nijenhuis, Calvinus Oecumenicus, The Hague 1959, p. 271 f. 

3 On the disposition of the various editions of the Institutes Fr. Wendel, Calvin. 
Sources et evolution de sa pensee religietise , Paris 1950, p. 79-88; J. Koopmans, ox., 
p. 98-101. That Calvin used the Apostolicum as the basis for the first editions of 
his Institutes , as P. Polman postulates in Uelement historique dans la controverse 
religieuse du XVIe siecle , Gembloux 1932, p. 76 f. cannot be said from the structure 
of these editions. 

4 CO, I, c. 56. 
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patribus ita certain demum autoritatem constare voluimus, si ad eius 
norman respondeant: eo tamen honore locoque concilia et patres 
dignamur, quem obtinere sub Christo par est”. 1 

One thing, however, which amazed and pained Calvin’s contem¬ 
poraries, friends as well as enemies, and which has fascinated later 
historians, is the fact that the reformer, who was rightly thought 
to attribute considerable authority to the early Christian symbols, 
refused to subscribe to them during the conflict between the French- 
Swiss theologians and Caroli, and even criticized them on some 
points. The explanations put forward for this attitude of Calvin’s which 
at first sight seems incomprehensible, are rather divergent. 2 For this 
reason it is important to inquire more closely into the background 
of the conflict and into the motives which inspired Calvin and his 
friends. 

Such an investigation is no easy task, for in the controversy which 
concerns us here, personal feelings and theological conflicts were so 
intermingled as to render any impartial judgment extremely difficult. 
We quote, for example, the Defensio 3 published by Calvin in 1545 
under the name of his secretary Nicolas des Gallars. This is an inordi¬ 
nately vehement polemical document which not only intends to give 
an historical survey of the development of the conflict, but at the same 
time tries to annihilate the opponent by bitter condemnation. In terms 

1 CO, V, c. 415. 

2 A. Pierson, Kalvijn en Caroli in Nieuwe Studien over Johannes Calvijn, Amster¬ 
dam, 1883, p. 17-89; id., Caroli na de nederlaag in Studien over Johannes Calvijn , 
3rd series, Amsterdam 1891, p. 123-158; F. W. Kampschulte, Johann Calvin . Seine 
Kirche und sein Staat in Genf, I, Leipzic 1908, p. 295-298; Eugene et Emile Haag, 
La France Protestante, III, Paris 1881, c. 770-775; E. Doumergue, Jean Calvin . 
Les homrnes et les choses de son temps , Lausanne/Paris/Amsterdam 1899-1927, II, 
p. 252-268; IV, p. 96 f. Ed. Bahler, Petrus Caroli und Johannes Calvin. Ein Beitrag 
zur Geschichte und Kidtur der Reformationzeit in Jahrbuch fiir Schiveizerische Geschich- 
te y 29, Zurich, p. 39-168; O. Ritschl, Dogmengeschiclite des Protestantismus , I, Leipzic 
1908, p. 353-355; A. Lang, Johannes Calvin , Leipzic 1909, p. 40 ff.; H. Vuilleumier, 
Histoire de Veglise reformee dti Pays de Vaud sous le regime bernois y I, Lausanne 1927, 
p. 165-171, 199-203, 603-622; Guillaume Farel 1489-1565. Biographie notwelle y 
Neuchatel/Paris 1930, p. 354 ff., 409 ff.; P. Polman, o.c. y p. 76 ff.; E. Emmen, De 
Christologie van Calvijn , Amsterdam 1935, p. 16-19; J* Koopmans, o.c. y p. 36-39; 
A. Bouvier, Henri Bullinger y le successeur de Zzvingli d'apres sa correspondattce avec 
les reformes et les humanistes de langue franpaise, Neuchatel/Paris 1940, p. 49-53; 
Fr. Wendel, o.c. y p. 32 f.; J. T. McNeill, The History and Character of Calvinism y 
New York 1954, p. 141, 155; W. F. Dankbaar, Calvijn . Zijn weg en werk y Nijkerk, 
p. 50 f.; L. Smits, Saint Augustin dans Voeuvre de Jean Calvin y I., Assen 1957, p. 
40 ff., 45 f., 69; A. Ganoczy, Le jeune Calvin , Wiesbaden 1966, p. 112-117. 

3 Pro G. Farello et collegis eius adversus Petri Caroli theologastri calumnias defensio 
(i545), CO, VII, c. 289-340. 
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which are often anything but delicate, the “sorbonicus theologaster” 
is accused of leading a life of doubtful morality, of being disputatious 
and over-ambitious and of being a liar and an apostate. The Defensio 
also casts aspersions upon Caroli’s intellectual capacities. According 
to Calvin he was unable to write without committing linguistic errors, 
and he had learned nothing of Hebrew but the alphabet. 1 This latter 
statement is difficult to reconcile with the fact that, even before his 
arrival in Switzerland, Caroli had published a French translation of 
the Psalms 2 and was appointed in 1537 to teach the Old Testament 
at the new Academy in Lausanne. 3 

Who was this Caroli ? According to the Haag brothers 4 he was 
“a competent theologian and preacher who took part in the first 
manifestations of the Reformation but who, scatterbrain that he was, 
self-preoccupied, vacillating and lax in morals, became a plague for 
the other servants of the Gospel.” This indicates the extent to which 
the man who was to be a thorn in the side of the Swiss reformers for 
a number of years seemed predisposed towards a life filled with conflict 
by characteristics inherent in his own personality. 

Born in Rosay, a small town south-east of Paris, Pierre Caroli 
already came under the influence of Jacques Lefevre d’Etaples while 
studying at the Sorbonne and was afterwards, while practising as 
a minister, converted to the ideas prevalent in the circles surrounding 
Guillaume Bri^onnet, bishop of Meaux, which strove for a reformation 
within the church of Rome. After his return to Paris in 1524 Caroli, 
preaching on the Epistles of St. Paul in one of the city churches, freely 
bore witness to his protestant inclinations. 5 According to the complaint 
lodged by the Sorbonne against her former alumnus, he taught 
justification through faith, understanding by this not explicitly an 
historical faith but a reliance on the promises of God. He spoke 
approvingly of the understanding of the Scriptures awakened by the 
Reformation and inveighed against “earthly temples, blessing and 
sprinkling with^holy water, against images as means of achieving 
communion with God”. “One does not arrive at a knowledge of God 
through creations made by human hand”, said Caroli at this period. 

1 CO, VII, c. 306. 

2 Douen, Uimprimeur Simon du Bois et le Reformateur Pierre Caroli 15-9 " 1 543 in 
Bulletin de Vhistoire du protestantisme franfais , XLV, p. 200 ff. 

3 A. L. Herminjard, Correspondance des Reformateurs dans les pays de langue 
franfaise> IV, p. 167. 

4 La France Protestante , III, p. 770. 

5 A. L. Herminjard, o.c. t I, p. 227, 240, 292. 
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There is no reason to doubt the honesty of these statements. It is 
equally certain that they are evidence of a courageous mind. 

From the report of CarolFs evangelizing activities in this period 
there is no evidence at all to support Calvin’s repeated accusation of 
intellectual inferiority. On the contrary in a letter in which King 
Francis I, imprisoned in Madrid and still at this time fascinated by 
the evangelical trends in his country, urged the parliament in Paris 
to call off the trial of Caroli and his supporters, these latter were 
referred to by the ruler as “personages de grand s9avoir et doct- 
rine , \ 1 

Passing over Caroli’s further vicissitudes in France, we mention 
only the following highlights of his active career. In 1535 he went to 
Switzerland where, in the second half of that year, he opted for the 
side of the Reformation. In 1537 he returned to France and to the 
church of Rome, 2 this after the conflict which will concern us here. 
After another two years he once again returned to Switzerland where, 
after a reconciliation with his former opponents, he was re-admitted 
to the ranks of the Protestants. In 1541 however, he turned his back 
for good on the Reformation and was reconciled to the Sorbonne in 
Paris. 3 He died, probably in Italy, as a son of the church of Rome. 
We focus our attention here on the events during Caroli’s first stay 
in Switzerland in the years 1535-1537. 

As we have already observed the root of the conflict between Caroli 
and the French-Swiss reformers lay partly in the character of the 
Frenchman and partly in theological differences of opinion. In so 
far as personal relationships are concerned, Caroli, from the moment he 
arrived in Switzerland, irritated the reformers by his arrogant attitude 
Evidently he set particular store upon his academic titles and upon 
the positions he had occupied in France. 4 After his stay in Basle, 
he boasted of his familiarity with Erasmus there. 5 That he had no 
small opinion of himself is also evident from the exclamation uttered 
against Calvin and his supporters during the debate in Berne: “ego 
hie sum ut Athanasius”. 6 During the disputatio held in Geneva in 
X 53 S which heralded the introduction of the Reformation into the 


1 A. L. Herminjard, o.c ., I, p. 401 f. 

2 A. L. Herminjard, ox., IV, p. 248-251. 

3 A. L. Herminjard, o.c., VII, p. 196 f. 

4 A. L. Herminjard, ox., IV, p. in. 

5 CO, VII, c. 306. 

6 CO, VII, c. 335; cf. A. L. Herminjard, o.c., IV, p. 242. 
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city, Caroli irritated the Evangelicals by aspiring too openly to the 
office of president. 1 

One gains the impression that this anxiety to assert himself was the 
reverse side of a deeply rooted inferiority complex which found 
expression in a peculiar readiness to take offence. 2 If this impression 
is correct then it is easy to understand that Calvin’s way of acting 
must inevitably arouse Caroli to opposition. The expressions of a 
conscious feeling of superiority on the part of the reformer must 
inevitably have provoked an agressive reaction from someone so 
touchy, and contrariwise, nothing would shortly give so much satis¬ 
faction to a man like Caroli than to see the Swiss reformers in the 
dock accused of heresy. 

This passion for self assertion was speedily associated by the refor¬ 
mers with hierarchical aspirations of Roman origin. In particular 
Caroli’s actions in Lausanne seemed to justify these suspicions. If 
his appointment as first preacher there in preference to Viret had 
already aroused the ire of the latter’s friends, 3 great was the indig¬ 
nation when he evidently felt justified by his position in addressing 
all the French-Swiss ministers in a letter as “fratres qui agunt in 
ecclesiis sibi creditis”, 4 whereby he took upon himself a “ius inspec- 
tionis in ministros agri vicini” 5 and attempted to set up a new “tyran- 
nis pontificia”. 6 It is probable that Caroli’s aspirations did indeed 
indicate that his thinking on church law and church order still dis¬ 
played strong hierarchical tendencies 7 and that in this, as in many 
other respects, he attempted to reconcile Roman and Protestant 
principles. 8 


1 A. L. Herminjard, ox ., Ill, p. 374, n. 7. 

2 CO, VII, c. 302. 

3 A. L. Herminjard, ox. y IV, p. 103, 109. 

4 A. L. Herminjard, o.c., IV, p. 108 f. 

5 CO, VII, c. 307. 

8 A. L. Herminjard, o.c., IV, p. 105, hi. 

7 Ed. Bahler, o.c., p. 60. 

8 The most glaring example of Caroli's high-handedness was the letter which 
he wrote to Farel from Metz on May 14th 1543 and in which he (“Je, Pierre Caroly, 
de l’authorite du sainct siege Apostolique, docteur en theologie a Paris, et compagnon 
indigne de Sorbonne, a la sustentation de nostre saincte Foy, et de l’honneur de ma 
Mere saincte eglise Romaine et catholiquc . . .”) called upon him (“. . . une, deuz, 
trois fois te somme . ..”), to inform him within 8 days where he wished to appear 
in order to debate on the Trinity. A. L. Herminjard, o.c., VIII, p. 349 f. The begin¬ 
ning of Farel’s reply is characteristic: “Guillaume Farel, serviteur de Dieu, non 
seulement baptise au nom du Perc et du Filz et du sainct Esprit, un seul Dieu en 
trois personnes, mais aussi attir6 a la cognoissance de TEvangile de Jesus, et appelle 
par icelluy, pour prescher ceste tant saincte doctrine Evang&ique, — au docteur 
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Like Lefevre d’fitaples and Br^onnet, Caroli, in his heart of hearts, 
never opted radically for the Reformation. Had he not been obliged 
to leave the country he would probably have followed in the footsteps 
of his teacher who “like a second Moses had indeed quitted the house 
of service in the spirit, but who died without having set foot in the 
promised land of a renewed church which he had seen and welcomed 
from afar”. 1 His troubled existence proved the impossibility of a 
lasting reconciliation between the Roman and Protestant points of 
view. Caroli too was obliged to discover that “whoever nonetheless 
seeks a synthesis here, remains a sojourner in a border region where 
he is never at home”. 2 Indeed, as a spiritual “Heimatlose” 3 he repeat¬ 
edly crossed the frontiers. 

Caroli’s indecision was already evident during the disputation in 
Geneva in 1535. He himself later maintained “that he strove in good 
faith for the Catholics against Farel and Viret”. 4 Calvin declared, 
however, that the acta clearly show that while in Geneva, Caroli 
expressed his agreement with the teaching of Viret and Farel which 
he said he regarded as holy and orthodox. He is said to have disputed 
the sacrificial character of the eucharist, the adoration of the sacrament 
and the corporal presence of Christ in the sacrament. 4 From statements 
made by Farel concerning the disputation we may take it that in the 
matter of justification, free will and the relationship between grace 
and good works, Caroli thought along the same lines as the reformers. 
He is said to have quoted statements made by Augustine during the 
struggle against the Pelagians. On the mass, however, he spoke in 
such a way as to win considerable acclaim from the Roman Catholic 
witnesses. 5 These contradictions in the reports of the disputation 
may be explained by the contrasting viewpoints which Caroli attempted 
to reconcile in his attitude. They also characterized his activities even 
after he had outwardly chosen the side of the Reformation during a 
stay of over six months in Basle (end of August 1535 to March 1536) 
where he made the acquaintance of Calvin, among others. 

The real difficulties began when, as a minister in Lausanne, he 

Papal de TUniversite de Paris, jadis compagnon de Sorbonne, Pierre Caroly, qui 
tant de fois a tourne sa robbe, , . A. L. Ilerminjard, o.c VIII, p. 369. 

1 H. Vuilleumier, o.c p. 16S. 

2 W. F. Dankbaar, Op de grens der reformatie: De rechtvaardigingsleer van Jacques 
Lefevre d’Etaples in Ned. TheoL Ttjdschr ., VIII (1953-1954), p. 329 f. 

3 H. Vuilleumier, o.c. t p. 610 f. 

4 CO, VII, c. 304. 

5 CO, XI, c. 45 f. 
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began to teach intercession for the dead in January 1537, albeit with 
the reservation “non ut peccatis solvantur sed ut quam celerrime 
suscitentur”. 1 Naturally enough the reformers took this as a sign of 
his abiding sympathy for the Roman religion. A month later, during 
a violent dispute before the council of Lausanne, Caroli began to 
accuse Viret of Arianism and to demand that he should hand over 
an orthodox confession. 2 When Geneva decided to send Calvin to 
Lausanne to lend Viret his moral support, he too became involved 
in the quarrel. In the presence of five commissioners from Berne who 
happened to be in Lausanne on some other business, a disputation 
was held in which Caroli avoided the question of intercession for the 
dead, saying that on this matter he desired to render account only 
to the council and ministers of Berne, and in which he accused Viret, 
Farel, Calvin and their supporters of Arianism. 3 From this moment 
thus, Calvin too became the object of Caroli’s accusations. 

However unexpected these accusations may have seemed to 
those present at the disputation, they were not entirely new. Already in 
1534 Berthold Haller in Berne had written to Bullinger that he feared 
that Farel shared in the heresy of Claude d’Aliod. 4 This suspicion 
was probably strengthened by the fact that d'Aliod, an anti-Trini¬ 
tarian inspired by Servet, stated that he had found a supporter in 
Farel. 5 In November 1535 Simon Grynaeus had written to Farel 
concerning Caroli who was at this time staying in Basle: “he fears 
that in your opinions Trepl ty)<; tou aomjpo^ XpiaTou @sott)to<; you do 
not hold steadfastly enough to the truth. A book which you wrote 
aroused this suspicion in him”. 6 The booklet in question was Farel’s 
Sommaire , of which the second impression had appeared in 1534. 
This document did not contain the classical statements of the christo- 
logical and trinitarian dogma. Farel deliberately chose the Holy 
Scripture as his point of departure and wished to avoid anything which 
might suggest scholastic speculations. 7 This dislike of speculation 
led him in his Sommaire to speak more of God's work in Christ than 


1 A. L. Herminjard, o.c., IV, p. 188. Summing up of Caroli’s ideas in the Defensio , 
CO, VII, c. 328 f. 

2 A. L. Herminjard, o.c., IV, p. 184; VI, p. 84. 

3 A. L. Herminjard, o.c. y IV, p. 185: “totam nostram cohortem Ariano errore 
inquinatam pronunciavit”. 

4 A. L. Herminjard, o.c. t III, p. 174. 

5 Ibid., n. 7. Cf. Guillaume Farel , p. 400. 

6 A. L. Herminjard, o.c ., Ill, p. 374. 

7 G. Farel, Le Sommaire (1534), ed. J. G. Baum, Geneva 1867, p. 4. 
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of the mysteries of the Divine Being. 1 Moreover, the booklet was not 
so much intended as a dogmatic but rather as a simple teaching manual, 
evangelisatory in intent, written chiefly with the needs of the simple 
people in mind. 2 

Calvin was thus not the first to be suspected of heterodoxy by 
Caroli. The alarming thing about the events in Lausanne, however, 
was the fact that the accuser no longer confined himself to uttering 
suspicions in personal intercourse, but by his actions brought them 
before the forum of the entire church, thereby casting aspersions 
upon the French-Swiss Reformation as such. This was done at a 
moment when this Reformation had scarcely had time to take root 
in the life of church and state. Moreover, there was always the danger 
that this unsavoury dispute would render the Swiss Reformation even 
more suspect in the eyes of the Germans than it already was, and this 
just at a time when Bucer, with Calvin’s encouragement, was doing 
his very utmost to bring about unity between Germans and Swiss. 3 
These attempts would inevitably be doomed to failure if the Germans 
were to come to the conclusion that heterodox thinking and teaching 
concerning Christ and the Trinity were prevalent in Switzerland. 
Understandably thus, the accusation of Arianism was thought in 
Geneva to be the most serious of Caroli’s complaints. 4 

What grounds can the latter have had for suspecting Calvin too 


1 Guillaume Farel , p. 30. In the third chapter of the book it is said of Christ’s 
person: “Iesuchrist, vray filz de Dieu, le bras, puissance, parolle & sapience du 
pere. Auquel comme homme, Dieu a esleu son sainct temple, son habitation, son 
tabernacle, le sainct des sainctz, le propitiatoire ou sont tous les thresors de sapience 
& sagesse, & ou toute la diuinite habite: non pas comme en lombre & figure, mais 
comme au corps & verite, auquel est consommee & parfaictement accomplie toute 
lceuvre de Dieu”. Sommaire , p. 10 f. 

2 Cf. also the following quotation from the “Epistre aux Lecteurs fideles”, added 
to the edition of 1552: “Et singulierement en touchant l’Essence de Dieu & la Diui- 
nit6 ie n’ay voulu en parler que le plus simplement qu’il m’a est6 possible, sans 
mener les lecteurs & considerer Dieu en son essence nue qui est a tous incompre¬ 
hensible. Mais pour un commencement, afin que l’esprit des simples ne fust trop 
charge en touchant le tres haut mystere de la Trinite & la distinction des trois per- 
sonnes, me suis arreste a parler de Dieu & le proposer ainsi qu’il s’est declaim, les 
choses qu’il a faites & en la grande charit^ que le Pere nous a monstr£, en donnant 
son Filz pour nous & en ce que le Filz eternel s’est fait homme & a tant endur6 pour 
nous & en l’effect ou operation du St. Esprit en nos cceurs, affin que les simples enten- 
dant cecy, sans estre plus presses pour le commencement, puissent plus auant 
proceder: car chascun sait bien qu’il faut petit a petit, selon la capacite des espritz, 
proceder, & n’est pas besoin que celui qui escrit, mette tout ce qu’il sait & cognoist 
partout & en tout que qu’il escrit”. Sommaire , p. IX. 

3 W. Nijenhuis, o.c., p. 113 f. 

4 A. L. Herminjard, o.c. f IV, p. 185. 
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of Arianism? He can scarcely have found occasion for this in the 
Institutes of 1536 in which the reformer, in explaining the christo- 
logical part of the Apostolicum, had after all employed the classical 
terminology, 1 and which could scarcely lead the unprejudiced reader 
to conclude that he was being confronted here with heterodox christo- 
logical and trinitarian ideas. 

It is, however, striking that following this passage Calvin felt 
himself obliged to warn against speculation on the mysteries of the 
Divine Being, for these are beyond the comprehension of the human 
mind and for this reason can and must be worshipped rather than 
rationally thought out and discussed. 2 Here we have the same aversion 
to the speculative thinking so prevalent in medieval theology which 
we also found in Farel. This aversion was characteristic of the entire 
Reformation and found its classical expression in Melanchthon’s 
statement in the introduction to the first edition of the “Loci”: “hoc 
est Christum cognoscere, beneficia eius cognoscere, non eius naturas, 
modos incarnationis contueri.” To deduce christological and trini¬ 
tarian heterodoxy from this and similar warnings against the arrogance 
of speculation could only mean that the author's purpose had been 
seriously misunderstood. 

Turning now to the Catechism of Geneva , of which the French 
edition appeared in the beginning of 1537, we find that it is as little 
concerned with academic dogmatism as was Farel's Sommaire . It was 
. intended as a simple manual, “une briefve somme et facile de la foy 
crestienne”, 3 in which there was no room for dogmatic expositions 
which would be incomprehensible to simple minds. 


1 “Qua confitemur nos credere in Iesum Christum, quem persuasum habeamus, 
unicum esse Dei patris filium, non ut iideles, adoptione duntaxat et gratia, sed 
naturalem et ab aeterno ex patre genitum. Sic enim a caeteris omnibus ipsum dis- 
cernimus, dum unicum vocamus. Ut, quatenus Deus est, sit unus cum patre Deus, 
eiusdem naturae ac substantiae seu essentiae, non aliter quam persona distinctus, 
quam propriam ac distinctam a patre habet ,> , CO, I, c. 64. 

On the Holy Spirit: “Ubi confitemur, nos credere spiritum sanctum, verum cum 
patre ac filio Deum esse, tertiam personam sacrosanctae trinitatis, patri et filio consub- 
stantialem ac coaeternum, omnipotentem, omniumque creatorem. Sunt enim 
personae tres distinctae, una essentia, ut dictum est”, CO, I, 71. 

2 “Quidquid autem est humanae sapientiae, hie submitti ac velut captivum teneri 
decet, nihilque aut curiose argutando, aut haesitando huiusmodi mysteria adorari, 
quae omnem humani sensus captum longe superant”, CO, I, c. 64. “Quae, ut alta 
sunt atque abdita mysteria, ita adorari magis quam excuti oportet; quando neque 
ad ingenii nostri, neque ad linguae rationem ac modulos exigi aut debent, aut quaeunt”, 
CO, I, c. 71. 

3 CO, X 1 , c. 13. 

Kerkhistorische Bijdragen III 6 
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Calvin himself was convinced that this confession clearly showed 
the agreement on various points of belief between the church of Geneva 
and the early church. Indeed it was for this very reason that, in Lausan¬ 
ne, he quoted a passage from the book in his defence. 1 Caroli, however, 
declared that this in no way convinced him of Calvin’s orthodoxy. 
“Away with these new confessions, let us rather subscribe to the three 
symbols”, he exclaimed. To him, who in his inmost heart had never 
left Rome and who was in many respects a conservative spirit, Calvin 
and his supporters were innovators. Their catechism lacked the 
stamp of truth since it did not contain the classical christological 
and trinitarian formulas accepted by tradition. Caroli regarded as 
normative not only the content of the early church’s creeds but also 
the form in which they were handed down. Evidently a belief in the 
inspired nature of the doctrinal decisions of the Councils 2 also neces¬ 
sitated acceptance of a verbal inspiration of the symbols. For this 
reason he wanted the Swiss to subscribe to them. This demand was 
rejected by Calvin because, as he said, he and his supporters had 
indeed sworn allegiance to a belief in the one God but not to a belief 
in Athanasius, concerning whose symbol he stated moreover that it 
had never been accepted by a lawful church. 3 His standpoint was 
that he “non solere quidquam pro Dei verbo approbare nisi rite 
expensum”. 4 

In accordance with the prosecutor’s wish the debate was continued 
before the consistory of Berne. Calvin gave a detailed report of the 
course of events there in his Defensio. 5 The accusations made at 
Lausanne were repeated. Following Calvin’s vehement defence 


1 “Dum Patrem, Filium ac Spiritum nominamus, non tres deos nobis fingimus; 
sed, in simplicissima Dei unitate, et Scriptura et ipsa pietatis experientia Deum 
patrem, ejus Filium ac Spiritum nobis ostendunt; ut concipere intelligentia nostra 
patrem nequeat quin et Filium simul complectatur, in quo viva ejus imago relucet, 
et Spiritum, in quo potentia virtusque ejus conspicua est. In uno igitur Deo tota 
mentis cogitatione defixi haereamus, interim tamen Patrem cum Filio et Spiritu 
suo contemplemur . . . Filius Dei praedicatur, non, ut fideles, adoptione duntaxat 
et gratia, sed naturalis et verus, ideoque unicus, ut a caeteris discernatur. Dominus 
autem noster est, non tantum secundum divinitatem, quam cum Patre unam ab 
aeterno habuit, sed in ea carne in qua exhibitus nobis fuit”, CO, V, c. 337 f.; A. L. 
Herminjard, o.c IV, p. 185. 

2 Cf. Heinrich Bacht S. J., Sind die Lehrentscheidungen der dkumenischen Konzilien 
gottlich inspiriert? in Catholica. Vierteljahresschrift fiir Kontroverstheologie , 13(1959), 
p 128-130. 

3 A. L. Herminjard, o.c., IV, p. 185 f. 

4 A. L. Herminjard, o.c., IV, p. 189. 

G CO, VII, c. 308 ff. 
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Caroli withdrew his accusation against him and Viret, but continued 
to give vent to his suspicions with regard to the absent Farel. Viret 
and Calvin thereupon requested the Council of Berne to summon 
a synod as soon as possible so that a definitive pronouncement might 
be made which would free the whole Protestant movement in French- 
Switzerland of the burden laid upon it by Caroli’s accusation, so long 
as he suspected even one of its leaders of heterodoxy. 

That Calvin’s fears for himself and his supporters in view of this 
accusation were not unfounded appeared from the fact that the rumours 
concerning Arian heresy aroused uncertainty in some quarters, even 
if they were not entirely believed. Geneva could not count upon the 
general sympathy of the other Swiss towns. That little understanding 
was shown in Berne 1 should not surprise us, given the whole history 
of tensions and conflicts between the two cities. Even more serious 
was the fact that the rumours had also caused disquiet in Strasbourg 
and Basle. 2 There were justifiable grounds for fearing that the unity 
of the Reformation was threatened. 

The synod met in Lausanne on May 14th 1537. Led by the Berne 
ministers Kunz and Megander more than a hundred ministers from 
the Berne region assembled. Farel, Calvin and Coraud were present 
from Geneva. 3 Viret expounded his belief in the Triune God without 
using the terms persona or trinitas. His statement was deemed unsatis¬ 
factory by Caroli. The latter then began to recite the Nicene and 
Athanasian Creeds in an emotional manner. After an unusually violent 
exchange of words Calvin made a confession before the Synod which 
was intended to prove both the unanimity of the Swiss and the accord¬ 
ance of their teaching with the Holy Scriptures. 4 

His confession begins with the statement that “when pondering 
on the Majesty of God the human spirit is often entirely blind so that 
it is not capable of anything but to become involved in endless errors.” 
Once again thus Calvin felt obliged to warn against an arrogant 
speculative probing into the mysteries of God’s Being. Therefore, 
continued the reformer, we desire to confine ourselves solely to the 
Word of God, “nihil de ipso cogitemus nisi cum eius verbo, de ipso 


1 “Vide quantum negotii nobis facturi sint Galli illi superstitiosi, ne dicam sedi- 
tiosi”, wrote Megander to Bullinger on March 8th 1537. A. L. Herminjard, o.c., IV, 
p. 200. 

2 A. L. Herminjard, o.c., IV, p. 241 f., 2 5 2 f-> 2 54 f- 

3 Sec for the following Calvin’s Defensio, CO, VII, c. 310 ff. 

4 CO, VII, c. 311-314. 
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nihil loquamur nisi per eius verbum”. Sobrietas and reverentia in one’s 
choice of words, already required in an ordinary everyday unpre¬ 
meditated conversation are all the more necessary in a public confession 
“ut nihil in ea deprehendatur quam ipsissima scripturae veritas, 
exquisitis ac solennibus verbis religiose composita”. Calvin and his 
friends therefore desired no confession “which was a conglomeration 
of various human teachings, but one which was carefully measured 
against the true yardstick of the Scriptures”. For, according to the 
word of the apostle, faith comes by hearing, and hearing by the Word 
of God. “Iam si religionis confessio nihil aliud est quam conceptae 
intus fidei testificatio, ut solida sit et sincera, e puris scripturae fontibus 
petitam esse oportet”. A plainer distantiation from all speculative 
theology was scarcely conceivable. 1 

Elsewhere in his Defensio Calvin referred notably to Hilary’s 
document De Trinitate in order to show that the Church Fathers 
were just as averse to speculation. For Hilary warns against the 
“agere illicita”, against the “ineffabilia loqui”, against the “inconcessa 
praesumere”, even though, according to Calvin, this church Father 
himself was also guilty of an over-ingenious and tortuous use of words. 2 
“Having mentioned the Father, the Son and the Holy Spirit he goes 
on to say that to seek anything more is to exceed the measure of 
comprehensible language, of meaningful intent and of our intellectual 
grasp”. 3 

Calvin not only warned against any speculative theologizing but 
also against a simple, unreflecting biblicism which considered it 
unlawful to use in the confession of the church any words other than 
those which occur in the Scriptures. In the opinion of the reformer, 
however, one must not understand by a pure confession a document 
which “in a superstitious manner is woven together and patched 
up solely from words taken from the Scriptures; but we maintain 
that it must consist of those words which have their meaning within 
the scriptural truth in its entirety and which are as inoffensive as 
possible so that they may not offend the ears of the faithful nor attri¬ 
bute to God anything unworthy of his Majesty.” 4 

Calvin required thus that a confession should conform to two 


1 CO, VII, c. 3 i if. 

2 Cf. R. J. Mooi, Het kerk- en dogmahistorisch element in de werken van Johannes 
Calvijn , Wageningen 1965, p, 213. 

3 CO, VII, c. 318. 

4 CO, VII, c. 312. 
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conditions: it must be in agreement with the Holy Scriptures and it 
must be the expression of the living experience of faith, in other 
words: it had to be existential and must not overstep the boundaries 
of revelation in a speculative manner. 

When Calvin comes to the actual confession in which he intends 
to show that Caroles allegations are unfounded and in which terms 
like natura, essentia, hypostasis and substantia are used to express 
belief in the Trinity, while trinitas and persona are not, he stresses 
the fact that so far as the faith is concerned we are dealing with prac¬ 
tical knowledge. “Quae practica notitia certior haud dubie est qualibet 
otiosa speculatione.” “For there the believing soul most contemplates 
the presence of God and almost touches it, where it feels that it is viv¬ 
ified, illumined, saved, justified and sanctified. For this reason the 
proof of the divinity of the Holy Spirit must be drawn from these 
same sources. For what the Scriptures attribute to him and what we 
ourselves learn to know through the true experience of faith is far 
from all creatures”. 1 

Caroli objected to no less than ten passages of Calvin’s stated con¬ 
fession, “quemadmodum Sorbonistis solenne est”, as the reformer 
declares. In another passage he speaks of “Caroli dialogismum”. 2 
One sees from these expressions how much the Swiss objected to the 
opponent’s mode of thought and argument. After the refutation two 
objections remained, one of them concerned with the fact that the 
terms trinitas and persona were not used. 

The reformers declared that they had never hesitated to use these 
words. On the contrary, Calvin referred to his writings—he meant 
his Institutes —in which he had in fact chided those who avoided the 
terms. Why then had they nonetheless decided not to use them in 
their confession in Lausanne ? In the first place “they did not wish 
to approve such tyranny, as though when more than sufficient agree¬ 
ment already existed concerning the matter itself, belief should be 
bound by words or syllables”. In the second place, by giving in to 
Caroli’s demand, they did not wish to burden themselves with the 
appearance of thereby confessing their guilt. That they had in fact 
no objection to the actual expressions so stressed by Caroli later 
appeared, according to Calvin, from the fact that in his presence 
they accepted the Confessio Helvetica—the reference is to the Con- 


1 CO, VII, c. 312 f- 

2 CO, VII, c. 317. 
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fessio Helvetica Prior of 1536—in which the words trinitas and persona 
occurred. They had also declared, in the presence of the ministers of 
Berne that “voces istas trinitatis et personarum plurimum ecclesiae 
Christi commodare”. 1 They also stated that they had no intention 
of refraining from using these words in speech or writing or in public 
meetings. If, however, anyone else were to avoid using these terms 
Calvin and his friends, however much they disapproved of such an 
attitude and would try to persuade the person in question to change 
his mind, would not remove him from the church or regard him as 
heterodox, if he was in agreement with them in the same faith. 

For all his loyalty to the cause which was expressed in the early 
church symbols, Calvin wished to retain a measure of freedom in the 
matter of terminology. Under no circumstances did the reformer 
wish to limit the confession of the church of his own time to a formal 
repetition of earlier creeds. Least of all did he wish to link word and 
cause so stringently together that the use of a few classical expressions 
would decide a person's orthodoxy. His standpoint implied a certain 
eclecticism 2 in the terminology of the confession which the reformer 
would also display on other occasions, for example concerning the 
eucharist. 3 When we see that even in the Scriptures Calvin discovered 
a freedom of vocabulary proceeding from the desire to interpret the 
cause in a suitable manner 4 then it cannot surprise us that he desired 
to see this freedom retained in the church's confession. 

For Calvin the use of a particular terminology depended upon the 
place and the situation in which the act of profession took place. It 
made a considerable difference for instance whether one was concerned 
with a short confessional document or a manual intended for the 
simpler members of the community or with a dogmatic handbook. 

Later, in the Institutes of 1559, Calvin, partially influenced by the 
conflict with Servet, vehemently defended the use of the classical 


1 CO, VII, c. 319. 

2 One might even speak of opportunism, provided always that this term is not 
understood in a pejorative sense. See P. Polman, o.c. t p. 77: “Cette attitude de 
Calvin ne fut rien autre que la manoeuvre d’un opportuniste: il s’agissait pour lui, 
en cette affaire, d’une question libre, de terminologie, car dans cette ordre de choses 
il n’allait pas aussi loin que Melanchthon. Comme Luther, dans la doctrine trini- 
taire, il se resigna a faire usage de la terminologie ancienne parce ce qu’il £tait difficile 
d’en fa9onner une meilleure, qui exprimerait: aussi exactement la meme pens6e 
theologique”. 

3 W. Nijenhuis, o.c ., p. 129, 193 f. 

4 CO, XLIX, c. 49. Comm, ad Rom. 
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terminology in the dogma of the Trinity against the biblicists, 1 arguing 
“that the church, of urgent necessity, is compelled to use the words 
‘Trinity’ and ‘Person’, 2 yet even then he would sigh ‘if only they 
were buried, if all could but be confirmed in this belief that the Father 
and the Son and the Spirit are one God and that it is not a case of the 
Son being the Father or the Spirit the Son, but that a certain peculiar¬ 
ity distinguishes each from the other”.’’ Referring to the Fathers he 
would point out the considerable differences in the modes of expres¬ 
sion regarding the trinitarian dogma in the early church, notably 
between east and west. With approval he would report “Augustine’s 
apologies that we should be compelled of necessity to use this word on 
account of the poverty of the human mode of expression where such 
an important matter is concerned, not that we might express how it is, 
but that we should not pass over in silence how the Father and the 
Son and the Spirit are three”, to which he would add the warning: 
“that this modesty on the part of holy men should be a warning to 
us not to be so ready to brand those who are not willing to swear 
upon the words which we have drawn up.” It would be much more 
preferable that people be given the time to discover the meaning of 
these words and “gradually to grow accustomed to this useful mode 
of expression”. In the Institutes of 1559 Calvin would once again 
declare that the subject was more important than the manner in which 
it was formulated. “When this is acknowledged without guile, then 
words do not matter to us.” 3 

All this is linked with the fact which we have already noted, namely 
that for Calvin the knowledge of God was of a practical nature. The 
practica notitia was a rejection of the scholastic speculation. 4 5 Calvin s 
interest in the questions of christology and trinitarian dogma was 
inextricably linked with his soteriology. That we are dealing with 
a practica notitia instead of an otiosa speculatio meant in concrete 
terms that in faith and confession the main emphasis lay on “vivifi- 
cation, enlightenment, salvation, justification and sanctification”. 
Calvin’s christology was soteriologically determined. 0 In Caroli s 
mode of thought and discussion on the other hand, Calvin detected 


1 Cf. also however the Institutes of 1536, CO, I, c. 59 f. 

2 Inst., I, 13, 3. 

3 Inst., I, 13, 5. 

4 Cf. K. H. Miskotte, De praclische sin van de Eenvoud Gods, Amsterdam 1945 * 
p. 17-26. 

5 J. Koopmans, o.c. t p. 87. 
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the speculative and rationalistic method of theologizing which accord¬ 
ing to him were characteristic of the church of Rome. The way in 
which Calvin repeatedly returns to this subject in his Defensio shows 
us that this difference played an important role in the conflict. 

We must now turn for a moment to Calvin’s refusal to subscribe to 
the early church symbols and to his criticism of these creeds. 

Regarding his refusal to subscribe, the reformer expressly stated 
that it was not motivated by the desire to dispute the authority of 
the symbols, but by the accuser’s course of action who had presented 
the matter in such a way that to subscribe must be tantamount to 
“sticking out one’s neck” in order to allow the executioner to deliver 
the coup de grace, an admission that one was guilty as charged. In 
view of the tone of his Defensio it is difficult to deny that a sense of 
honour also played a role in Calvin’s attitude with regard to the 
rejection of the symbols. The reformer, who regarded the right 
doctrine as the soul of the church, found the fact that he himself was 
accused of heresy very difficult to bear. 

As always, however, in this case too a purely psychological expla¬ 
nation is inadequate. More important is the real motive behind the 
refusal to subscribe to the symbols which Calvin summed up in these 
words: the French-Swiss reformers “did not wish to see such an 
example of tyranny introduced into the church, consisting in this, 
that he who had not spoken according to the directions of another, 
would be regarded as a heretic”. 1 Caroli had said, after all, that no 
one could be a Christian without the three symbols. Calvin and his 
Geneva colleagues on the contrary had already stated earlier that 
they had indeed sworn loyalty to a belief in the one God but not to 
a belief in Athanasius. 2 

Calvin’s attitude has been subject to various different interpre¬ 
tations. J. Th. McNeill thinks that Calvin refused to subscribe to 
the symbols “on grounds of liberty of conscience”. 3 In our opinion, 
however, this explanation is based on a misconception with regard 
to the Reformation in general and Calvin’s work in particular. For 
the reformers were not primarily concerned with the freedom of the 
human conscience—this trend was most characteristic of Renais¬ 
sance and Humanism—but with the freedom of the Word of God. 
They thought more in terms of the church than of the individual. 


1 CO, VII, c. 315. 

2 A. L. Herminjard, o.c., IV, p. 185 f. 

3 J. Th. McNeill, o. c., p. 142. 
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This most certainly was also true of Calvin’s attitude towards any 
confession of the church. 

A. Lang saw in Calvin’s refusal to subscribe a proof of “seine 
reformatorische Selbstandigkeit und Unabhangigkeit gegen jede 
Art kirchlicher Uberlieferung”. 1 Fr. Wendel thinks along the same 
lines when he says: “Calvin ne voulait sans doute pas se donner 
l’apparance d’accorder la moindre valeur a la tradition en matiere 
dogmatique”. 2 Yet these explanations do not convince us either. 
When one thinks of Calvin’s repeated references to the Fathers and 
especially to Augustine 3 in his Defensio , one is forced to conclude that 
Lang and Wendel take too straight-forward a view of the role played 
by tradition in the reformer’s conflict with Caroli. 4 

Ed. Bahler, who in his long but somewhat uneven article Petrus 
Caroli und Johannes Calvin y distributes his favours very unequally 
between the two rivals, considers Caroli’s suspicions with regard 
to the reformers understandable and justified. “Dass man vor dem 
Trinitatsdogma gleichsam im Vorbeigehen hoflich grussend den Hut 
abgezogen hatte, ohne innere Teilnahme an diesem von der alten 
Kirche so hoch gehaltenen Lehrstiick, hatte Caroli, der alte Dokter 
der Sorbonne, im ganzen doch richtig herausgefunden.” We find 
this approach just as unsatisfactory as that of Lang and Wendel. In 
addition the Swiss writer, who advances no single piece of evidence 
in support of his statement (whereas proofs of the contrary are heaped 
up in the Defensio) displays a remarkable misunderstanding of the 
meaning of the concept “practica notitia” by contorting it in an ethici- 
zing direction. 5 Anyone who has made a serious study of Calvin s 
work must be aware that this was not the reason for Calvin’s obstinate 
refusal. 

Koopmans explained Calvin’s opposition to what he called: a new 
tyranny in the church, by suggesting that his concept of the symbols 
was spiritual, in contrast to Caroli’s legal approach. 6 This explanation 
points in the right direction, yet it is impossible to ignore the question 
of whether Calvin was indeed unfamiliar with any “legal” inter- 


1 A. Lang, ox ., p. 41. 

2 Fr. Wendel, /.c., p. 33* 

3 L. Smits, Lc p. 69 f. 

4 A. Ganoczy, Calvin theologien deVeglise et du ministere , Paris 1964, p. 130-134; 
idem, Ecclesia ministrans. Dienende Kirche und kirchlicher Dienst bei Calvin , Freiburg/ 
Basle/Vienne, p. 94-103; R. J. Moot, o.c., p. 109. 

5 Ed. Bahler, o.c., p. 72 f. 

6 J. Koopmans, ox. y p. 39. 
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pretation of the confessions of the church. A number of students of 
this problem 1 have referred to what seems to them the remarkable 
phenomenon that in the conflict with Caroli with regard to the early 
church symbols Calvin himself adopted a different attitude from 
that which he demanded of the citizens of Geneva regarding the 
confession of their own church. For Calvin, who himself refused to 
subscribe to the Nicene and Athanasian creeds, demanded that the 
citizens of his city should take the oath on the Confession de la Foy. 

This action makes it clear that for Calvin a confession possessed 
a binding, obligatory, “legal” character and that the introduction 
of the reformation meant that an entire community recognised this 
binding and obligation. This view was inherent in Calvin's concept 
of the relationship between church and state. Now, however, one 
should not imagine that any conflict exists between this legal require¬ 
ment to take the oath of confession and a spiritual interpretation of 
it. On the contrary, the oath, however legal it might be from a formal 
point of view, possessed a religious character. It marked the transition 
from the false to the true religion. Complying with this requirement 
meant that the city as a whole had opted for the Reformation and for 
the confession of the Reformation, also in its entirety. It did not 
mean that every member of Geneva’s population regarded every 
formulation of the confession as infallible. Apart from the fact that 
this would have been impossible either to carry out or to check, it 
would have been completely at variance with Calvin’s views regarding 
a certain relativity in the wording of the confession. It did mean, 
however, that the city accepted the religion of the confession. 

Neither was Calvin opposed in principle to the ‘legal’ act of per¬ 
sonally signing a confession, when this was intended as a proof of 
agreement with the religion of the confession, without necessarily 
implying agreement with every single word. Reference is sometimes 
made indeed to the statement in the well-known letter to Martin 
Schalling dated March 25th 1557 that he gladly and willingly signed 
the Augsburg Confession as the writer himself explained it. 2 It is 
impossible to determine with any certainty where and when this 
signing took place. 3 It is also possible that there is no question here 

1 A. Lang, o.c. y p. 41; Ed. Bahler, o.c. y p. 78; J. Th. McNeill, o.c. p. 142. 

2 CO, XVI, c. 428 ff. 

3 The writer of this article thanks Prof. D. Heinrich Bornkamm of Heidelberg 
and Prof. D. Dr. Robert Stuppcrich of Munster for the information that no copy 
of the Confessio Augustana bearing Calvin’s signature has been preserved. Both 
scholars suggest a signing at Worms in 1540. 
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of a signature in the literal sense, but rather of an expression of agree¬ 
ment, a form of support which need not necessarily have been accom¬ 
panied by a signature. 1 

A greater degree of certainty exists concerning the signing of the 
Confessio Helvetica Prior by Calvin and[Farel during the Synod of 
Berne in June 1537- 2 This shows clearly enough that Calvin and his 
friends had no objection to the signing of a confession as evidence 
of agreement with the religion of such a confession. There is, however, 
no comparison with the situation created by Caroli s demand. For 
what Caroli asked of the French-Swiss reformers was not in fact 
agreement with the religion of the early church symbols, but a rational 
agreement with all the expressions employed in the symbols and in 
particular with the words trinitas and persona. The prosecutor dis¬ 
played a respect for these expressions which appeared to Calvin 
“superstitious”. The reformers did not refuse to subscribe to the 
early church symbols because they did not feel themselves bound 
by them and associated with them, but because they wished to dis¬ 
sociate themselves from Caroli’s conjuring with words. They could 
only understand the signing of a confession as a profession of the 
true religion as contrasted with error. For this reason the action 
demanded by Caroli would have given an entirely incorrect impression 
of the situation. For the religion of the early church symbols was 
not at issue at all, and thus the Swiss did not wish to give anyone 
cause to suspect that it ever had been. 

This freedom with regard to the form of the confession also gave 
Calvin the courage to express to Caroli his formal reservations with 
regard to the Nicene Creed, reservations which went so far that the 
reformer even ventured to doubt the authenticity of this symbol. 
He said openly that he was unable to believe “that the holy fathers, 
since they wished to sum up the particularly essential things as 
succinctly as possible, should have played with such superfluous 
verbiage. In these expressions, however, you see a fencing with words: 
God from God, light from light, true God from true God. What is the 
meaning of this repetition ? Does it perhaps contain a particular stress 


P. Tschackcrt, Die Entstehung der lutherischen tittd der reformterten Kirchenlehre y 
Gottingen 1910, p. 293, n. 1. locates the signing at Strasbourg. R. Stahelin, Johannes 
Calvin . Leben und ausgewahlte Schrijten , Elberfeld 1863, p. 234 is certain that Regens¬ 
burg can be indicated as the location of the signing. 

1 P. 106-110, 112 f. 

2 A. L. Herminjard, o.c., IV, p. 276. 
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or a stronger expression? You see that we have here a song more 
suited to be sung than to serve as a formula of confession in which 
every superfluous syllable is foolishness , \ 1 This desire for succinctness 
and clarity in ecclesiastical and theological linguistic usage was 
characteristic of Calvin. He regarded diffuseness as a proof of incom¬ 
prehension. 2 For the reformer the act of confessing meant not saying 
everything that could be said, but stating whatever it was impossible 
to omit in a particular situation. 

We must also mention Calvin’s reference to Augustine’s criticism 
of the particle in the article “credo in sanctam ecclesiam”. Would 
Augustine, who in the reformer’s opinion “valde religiosus fuit 
cultor Nicaenae synodi” have expressed this criticism without having 
first respectfully mentioned the Nicene fathers if he had really regarded 
them as the authors of the document ? 3 

It is impossible to conclude from this historical criticism that the 
classical creeds of the Church possessed little authority for Calvin. 
We must, however, bear in mind that the conflict with Caroli broke 
out when Calvin was still at the commencement of his activities as a 
reformer, long before his great dispute with Servet and the Anti- 
.Trinitarians. The reformers would stress different points in this 
struggle. The historical criticism would die down. He would defend 
the Nicene and Athanasian Creeds and even speak out in favour of 
the “battologia” derided in the Defensio: “Deum de deo, lumen de 
lumine, Deum verum de Deo vero”, although, even then, he would 
still regard it as a “dura locutio”. 4 It is impossible, however, to see 
in this any more than a change of stress arising from the difference in 
situation. 

Calvin made it clear enough in the Defensio that he entirely accepted 
the early church symbols as far as content went. It is equally clear, 
however, that he considered their authority to be founded in the 
actual cause that they professed, in the testimony of Jesus Christ, 
true God and man, and in the testimony to the one God, Father, 
Son and Holy Spirit, and not in the words, however old they might 
be. In Caroli’s cry: “away with these new confessions, let us rather 
subscribe to the three symbols”, Calvin, warned already by other 


1 CO, VII, c. 315 f. 

Cf. the passage on language and style in the tract Contre la secte phautastique 
etfurieuse des Libertins qui se nomment spiritnelz, CO, VII, c. 168 f 

3 CO, VII, c. 316. 

4 CO, IX, c. 637. Brevis admonitio ad fratres Polonos . 
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symptoms of romanizing thinking in his opponent, though as we have 
seen, that he detected proof that the latter sought the authority of 
the symbols much rather in the fact that they had been handed down 
through the centuries unchanged. Calvin too attached significance 
to the legitimate ecclesiastical character of the symbols. For him, 
however, their real authority resided not in their formal ecclesiastical 
sanction but in their material agreement with the Holy Scriptures. 
In defense of this point of view he cited testimonies from the early 
church itself. What else did Athanasius, Hilary, Ambrose, Augustine 
and Cyril desire but “to speak from the Scriptures ?” “Toties sancti 
illi viri, dum sua probare volunt, ad simplicem scripturae definitionem 
provocant. Toties admonent, credendum non aliud esse quam quod 
scripturis continentur.” 1 

As we have said Calvin and his supporters could not, at the outset, 
count on much understanding in the rest of Switzerland. Myconius, 
for instance, declared that while he was essentially in agreement 
with Calvin’s confession on the Trinity, he regretted the latter’s 
obstinacy in refusing to use the words trinitas and persona. 2 One 
may rightly think that Calvin’s manner in defending his standpoint 
against Caroli was unfortunate to say the least. By the irritable and 
often coarse manner in which he combatted his opponent he not only 
gave evidence of a wounded sense of honour but also of an overweening 
consciousness of superiority. Personal sensitivities played an important 
part in the controversy on both sides. Nonetheless any judgment 
on the conflict will have to be based principally upon the purely 
theological questions which were raised. It would be unjust to both 
Calvin and Caroli not to realize that both of them, in the midst of 
all the psychological matters of conflict, were primarily concerned 
with finding an answer to the problem of truth. The struggle could 
only be decided by an arbitral pronouncement on the theological 
views of both parties. And this in fact is what occurred. 

For the synod of Lausanne proclaimed that the accusations made 
against the reformers were unmotivated. Caroli was dismissed from 
office. 3 A later synod of German-Swiss ministers in Berne declared 
“que sa doctrine s’est aussy trouvee dissonante a la verite evange- 
licque”. 4 The council of Berne decided to banish Caroli from its 
territory. 


1 CO, VII, c. 318* 

3 A. L. Herminjard, o.c., IV, p. 235. 


2 A. L. Herminjard, o.c., IV, p. 254. 
4 A. L. Herminjard, o.c., IV, p. 238. 
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It is not entirely clear what role the confession submitted by 
Geneva played in all this. If we are to believe Calvin, then the document 
gained considerable support at the synod of Lausanne in 1537. 1 
However, from his report of the discussions in Berne it does not 
appear that the confession played any significant role there. 2 Two 
months later the Council of Berne, in a letter to Calvin and Farel, 
denied explicitly that their confession had been approved at the synod 
in this city. We learn from the letter that in Berne the Genevans 
proved their orthodoxy by signing the Confessio Helvetica Prior. 3 
The complaint expressed in the same letter that Farel and Calvin 
in the region of Gex tried to convince the ministers “de la nullite 
des moctz trinite et personne” must be based on a misunderstanding. 
In the first place any such assertion would be in conflict both with 
what Calvin and Farel had argued during the controversy on this 
subject and also with what they would declare once again at a new 
synod in Berne. 4 In the second place Geneva had no reason, after the 
favourable outcome of the synods of Lausanne and Berne, to rake up 
again this controversial point which was so damaging to the Refor¬ 
mation and its unity. It had already proved difficult enough to calm 
the ruffled feelings of the entire country. 5 

One person who did not remain silent was Pierre Caroli. Soon 
after his condemnation he wrote to the council of Lausanne that for 
him the debate was not ended, that on the contrary he would continue 
the struggle against those whom he titled “les ennemis de la Tres- 
Saincte et Individue Trinite et de la generation eternelle de nostre 
Seigneur Jesus-Christ.” 6 The further course of the conflict proved 
that the suspicions harboured against Caroli by Calvin and his sup¬ 
porters even before 1537 were correct: his actions were motivated 
by the fact that in his inmost heart he had never broken completely 
free from the church of Rome and her teachings. In 1537 already, 
towards the end of June, he wrote to Pope Paul III asking to be re- 

1 CO, VII, c. 317. 

2 CO, VII, c. 336: “Senatus partibus auditis et causa rite discussa, Farellum, 
Calvinum et Viretum puros et immunes ab haereseos nota, quam illis Carolus inurere 
conatus erat, pronunciavit, nec alios sibi cognitos quam sanae et orthodoxae doc- 
trinae; Carolum vero, tanquam calumniatorem, et propter alia flagitia, finibus suis 
iussit excedere”. 

3 A. L. Hcrminjard, o.c., IV, p. 276. Cf. A. L. Herminjard, IV, o.c ., p. 283; CO, 
VII, c. 319. 

4 A. L. Herminjard, o.c., IV, p. 264, n. 4. 

6 A. L. Herminjard, o.c., IV, p. 282-286. 

6 A. L. Herminjard, o.c., IV, p. 244. 
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ceived back into the mother church. He gave as his motive the fact 
that the ministers in Switzerland were preaching heresies which 
closely resembled those of Arius, Sabellius, Paul of Samosata, Nesto- 
rius and Basilides “and that they had reached the point where they 
mostly laughed at the symbols of the council of Nicea and of the divus 
Athanasius, scoffed at them and trampled them under foot and denied 
that they had ever been lawfully accepted by the church”. 1 

So concluded the first part of this wretched affair which would 
soon be followed by Caroli’s renewed approach to the Swiss reformers 
and then by his definitive return to Rome. This sequence of events 
falls outside the scope of our research and contributes no fresh material 
which might increase our insight into the background of the conflict 
and into the motives which inspired Calvin and his friends. 

This background and these motives may be summed up here in a 
few sentences. Calvin, Farel and Viret saw in Caroli a theologian who 
had not entirely broken free from the church of Rome. They thought 
that they already detected some indication of this in the hierarchical 
aspirations of the Frenchman, they found their suspicions confirmed 
in his preaching on prayers for the dead and in the demands he made 
of the reformers regarding the early church symbols they thought 
themselves confronted by a superstitio which had to be stamped out. 
There was also the additional factor that Caroli’s manner of discussion 
reminded them of the cavilling, rationalistic and speculative mode 
of theologizing favoured by the Sorbonne, in their eyes a bulwark 
of Roman conservatism. 

The refusal to subscribe to the early church symbols was not 
inspired by indifference with regard to these confessions. They pos¬ 
sessed considerable authority for Calvin and his friends. They vehe¬ 
mently rejected any thought of Arianism or other heresies, nor did 
they fail to acknowledge that by subscribing to a confession one 
recognized its binding and obligatory character. 

For Calvin and his followers, however, this authority was not auto¬ 
matically conferred by the antiquity of the confessions nor by their 
formal ecclesiastical validity but was founded upon the truth which 
they professed. One might say that for Calvin the authority of the 
symbols was of a material and not a formal nature. The decisive 
question was whether a confession was in agreement with the testimony 
of the Holy Scriptures. For it was not after all the fruit of human 


1 A. L. Herminjard, o.c.> IV, p. 248-251. 
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speculative thought but a response to God’s revelation. It must also 
move within the bounds of revelation and halt before the mystery 
of God’s Being. This delimitation was of a religious not a cognitive- 
theoretical nature. 

In contrast to Caroli who as “sorbonicus theologaster” was thought 
by him to be imbued with speculations, Calvin emphasized the 
practical nature of the knowledge of God. For the reformer christo- 
logy and the dogma of the trinity were soteriologically determined. 
Divorced from soteriology, terms like persona and trinitas had little 
interest for him. He used and defended them freely in a dogmatic 
handbook but in a simple manual or in a confession he considered 
them just as out of place as did Farel in his Sommaire . The mode of 
expression and the vocabulary of a confession were for Calvin partly 
determined by the situation in which this confession was delivered. 
This involved a certain opportunism in the use of words. 

Caroli’s conviction that anyone who was not willing to accept 
for all time all the expressions of the early church symbols must be 
regarded as a heretic, sprang from a formalism and traditionalism 
which Calvin dismissed as tyranny and superstition. He spoke of 
tyranny since he was convinced that no word of man, not even that 
of the earliest confessions might be equated with the Word of God; 
of superstition, since in his opinion the church’s profession of faith 
was not concerned with a magical repetition of certain words but with 
testifying to communion with the cause of which the old confession 
spoke, with a profession of its religion. Just as Calvin felt obliged 
to reject the superstitio of biblicism, he also considered it his duty 
to resist the superstitio of Caroli’s traditionalism. 

It is abundantly clear from his Defensio that Calvin knew himself 
to be one with the religion of the early church symbols. The criticism 
which he aimed at these confessions, of a formal and historical nature 
but never as a matter of principle, must be viewed as a reaction 
against the manner in which Caroli defended them. Later, in the strug¬ 
gle against Servet and the Anti-Trinitarians, this criticism would 
cease and Calvin would support practically without reservation not 
only the truth professed in the symbols, but also the manner in which 
these truths were expressed. For in this struggle, as in the early church, 
the classical terms would prove to be the means to a relevant and 
existential confession. 



CHAPTER FIVE 


CALVIN AND THE AUGSBURG CONFESSION 

The subject which will concern us here is of an historical nature 
and we shall deal with it as such. Like any historical subject however 
it is impossible to think of it in isolation from the problems which 
preoccupy us today. “Content, nature and form of the story of history 
are always dependent upon the questions which the community 
which desires knowledge poses of the past and upon the function 
which the communication of this knowledge has in the social life 
of this community.” 1 Even now something of what Jan Romein 
has characterized as “the need for precedent” in primitive historical 
accounts 2 still plays a role. 

There is little need to elaborate thus on why Calvin’s attitude 
towards the Augsburg Confession should interest us. In the framework 
of the present day ecumenical dialogue, that between the Lutheran 
and the Reformed churches occupies an important place. 3 The opinion 
is gaining ground that the difference between the two confessions 
may be traced back to a theological school difference which need not 
necessarily possess any church-dividing significance. 4 The question 
which we now put to the past is whether this view can hold its own in 
the light of the first four decades of the history of the Reformation. 

The confession we are discussing here was and is the fundamental 
confession of Lutheranism. However, it was intended not as a Lutheran 
but as a Catholic confession by Melanchthon and by those who 
presented it in 1530 at the Diet in Augsburg. Those who professed 
the Confessio Augustana did not regard themselves as a new ordo, 
a Lutheran church alongside and contrasted with the Roman and, later 
too, alongside and contrasted with the Calvinist church. 5 * * On the 

1 J. Huizinga, Verzatnelde Werken, VII, Haarlem 1950, p. 173. 

2 Jan Romein, In de ho} der historie , Amsterdam 1951, p. 68. 

3 w t Kooiman gives a good survey of the debate so far as the eucharistic com¬ 
munion is concerned in: Het gesprek over avondmaalsgemeenschap tussen lutherse en 
calvinistische kerken in Hervormd-luthers gesprek over het avondmaal by C. W. Mon- 
nich and G. C. van Niftrik, Nijkerk 1958* p. 212-231. 

4 Hervormd-luthers gesprek , p. 26 f.; R. Koch, Erbe itnd Auftrag. Das Abendmahls- 
gesprach in der Theologie des 20. Jahrhunderts, Munich i957> P* 11 > 1 5 1 " 1 58• 

5 E. Wolf, Die Einheit der Kirche im Zeugnis der Reformation in Peregrinatio , 

Munich 1954* P- *49 ff- 

Kerkhistorische Bijdragen III 
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contrary, their intention was to bear witness to their obedience to the 
Holy Scriptures, in communion with the Una Sancta Catholica. The 
church of Christ, as they understood it, and which they claimed to 
represent, was the one evangelical, catholic church. It was incon¬ 
ceivable for them that a contrast could exist between the terms “evan¬ 
gelical” and “catholic”, as in later linguistic usage. 1 They protested 
against the name Lutheran church, first used by their opponents. 
“We ought all to be catholic” said Melanchthon. 2 In view of this 
claim it was almost inevitable that the influence and the authority 
of the Augsburg Confession did not remain confined to that part of 
our continent which was Lutheran in the strict sense of the term. 
“Sie war das grundlegende kirchliche Bekenntnis des jungen luthe- 
rischen Protestantismus und ist es geblieben. Sie war und ist eine 
der Briicken, die zur reformierten Schwesterkirche (nicht nur in 
Deutschland) aber auch zur Bruderunitat, zur Kirche von England 
und liber den Ozean in die neue Welt hiniiberfuhrt”. 3 

Meanwhile it must not be forgotten that while the Augsburg Con¬ 
fession was ecclesiastical in content, it originated as a constitutional 
document. It was signed by and handed over to the emperor on behalf 
of a number of temporal rulers. As a constitutional document it was 
already operative de facto long before it was recognised as such de 
jure at the Peace of Augsburg in 1555. Werner Elert thought it 
possible to prove a connection with the edict of Theodosius the 
Great of 380 which was in fact still believed to be valid in the beginning 
of the sixteenth century. This edict bound the nomen catholicorum 
to the doctrina evangelica, the content whereof was described as the 
Nicene doctrine of the Trinity. 4 

Elert based his opinion on the fact that the Augsburg Confession, 
in striking contrast to its Frankish predecessors and to the Confession 
of Copenhagen of 1530, begins not with scriptural doctrine but 
with the dogma of the trinity, and refers explicitly in this connection 

1 E. Kinder , Evangelische Katholizitat in Kerygma und Dogma , 6 (i960), p. 69-85. 

2 “Aliud est dici Catholicum, aliud revera esse Catholicum. Ille vere nominatur 
Catholicus qui amplectitur doctrinam, quae est Ecclesiae vere Catholicae, id est, 
quae habet testimonium omni tempore, omnibus aetatibus, quod sic sentiat ut 
Prophetae et Apostoli docuerunt. Item qui non tolerat factiones et haereses, vel 
haereticorum coetus. Omnes debemus esse Catholici, id est, amplecti hoc verbum, 
quod tenet Ecclesia recte sentiens, aliena a sectis, seu non implicita sectis pugnan- 
tibus cum illo verbo”. CR , XXIV, c. 399. 

3 Rud. Hermann, Zur theologischen Wiirdigung der Augustana in Luther-Jahrbuch 
1930, Munich, p. 162. 

4 Text in C. Mirbt, Quellen zur Geschichte des Papsttums, Tubingen 1934, p. 56. 
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to the Nicene Creed which formed the content of Theodosius’ edict. 
In its first article thus it presents the emperor with the norm by which 
he can determine the agreement claimed with the ecclesia catholica. 1 
However this may be, it will be necessary to take into account the 
fact formulated in these words by Bruno Gebhart: “Die Confessio 
Augustana versteht man nicht recht, wenn man in ihr nur das bleibende 
Dokument evangelischer Glaubenslehre sieht, wozu sie erst nach- 
traglich geworden ist. Ihrer Entstehung nach war sie ein vom Kaiser 
gefordertes Schriftstiick der Tagespolitik mit ganz praktischen 
Ansichten”. 2 Moreover, soon after the Diet of Augsburg, the con¬ 
fession acquired an important function for internal protestant 
use, namely as the theological basis of the political and military 
alliance of the Protestant rulers, the Schmalkaldic League which came 
into being in 1531. The history of the origin of the evangelical confes¬ 
sions in Germany cannot be explained without taking these political 
factors into account. 3 

As a catholic profession of belief, the Augsburg Confession meant 
not only the public rejection of what was regarded as false teaching 
and human invention in the church of Rome, but also of the spirit¬ 
ualistic sectarianism feared by the state no less than by the Evan¬ 
gelicals. Partly in order to stem the tide of Anabaptism 4 which was 
flowing strongly during the thirties, Wittenburg required subscription 
to the Augsburg Confession at the appointment of ministers and at 
the conferring of higher degrees in the faculty of theology. In imitation 
of Saxony a number of German cities decided that no one should be 
allowed to preach who had not sworn allegiance to the sound doctrine 
contained in the C.A. and Apology. 5 

That the danger of a Lutheran confessionalism in conflict with 
the catholic claim and tenor of the C.A. was by no means incon¬ 
ceivable, unfortunately became clear in the second half of the 16th 

1 W. Elert, Die Augustana und der Gedanke der christlichen Solidaritat, Erlangen 
i 93 i, P- 6, 15. 

2 B. Gebhardt, Handbuch der deutschen Geschichte , II, Stuttgart 1955, p. 83. 

3 H. von Schubert, Biindnis und Bekenntnis 1529/30, Leipzic 1908; Id., Bekennt- 
nisbildung und Religionspolitik 1529-T530 (1524/34), Gotha 1910; Id., Die Anfdnge 
der evangelischen Bekenntnisbildung bis 1529/30, Leipzic 1929. 

4 H. J. Hillerbrand gives a lucid exposition on the difference between Reformation 
and Anabaptism: Anabaptism and the Reformation: Another Look in Church History , 
XXIX (i960), P. 404-423, which arrives at the conclusion: “the Anabaptist position 
is closer to Catholicism than to the Reformation”. 

5 L. von Ranke, Deutsche Geschichte im Zeitalter der Reformation , Phaidon Ed., 
Vienna, p. 746. 
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century. One of the sadder aspects of the history of the Reformation 
is the fact that not only the Anabaptists but also the Swiss theologians 
fell under the anathema of the supporters of the Augsburg Confession. 
According to Werner Elert the doctrinal differences between Luther 
and the supporters of the C.A. on the one hand and the Swiss on the 
other were such that ecclesiastical communion was impossible. Indeed 
Elert quotes with evident approval the following statement by Luther 
made in 1535: “Wer seinen seelsorger offentlich weis, das er Zwing- 
lisch leret, den sol er meiden und ehe sein lebelang des Sacraments 
emperen, ehe ers von jm empfahen solt, ja auch ehe driiber sterben 
und alles leiden”. 1 An even more striking example could be found 
in these words written by Luther a month before his death. “That 
one beatitude from the Psalm is sufficient for me, the most unfor¬ 
tunate of men: Blessed is he who does not walk in the council of the 
Sacramentarians, nor stands in the way of the Zwinglians, nor sits 
in the seat of the men of Zurich”. 2 The unprejudiced reader will 
note that in these vehement statements Luther turned against Zurich, 
not against Geneva. Elert, however, added to this a fierce attack on 
Calvin and Calvinism. In his opinion the Calvinist striving for union 
was solely inspired by considerations of ecclesiastical policy and their 
“Irenik”, he suggests, was merely a camouflage for their anti-Lutheran 
agitation. 3 

Leaving aside the question of whether Elert’s view is tenable with 
regard to Zwinglianism—in the controversy between the Germans 
and Zwingli and his successor Bullinger, the aversion was certainly 
mutual—we confine ourselves to the problem of Calvin’s attitude 
towards the Augsburg Confession. As we know Luther’s opinion 
of Calvin was not unfavourable. The reformer in Wittenberg approved 
of Calvin’s treatise on the eucharist written in 1541, 4 and called the 
author “a good spirit” of whom it had to be tolerated that, for the 
time being, his views on the eucharist differed from those of the 
Germans. 5 


1 WA, XXX, 3, 561. 

2 "Mihi satis est, infelicissimo omnium hominum, una ista beatudino Psalmi: 
‘Beatus vir, qui non abiit in consilio Sacramentariorum, nec stetit in via Cingliano- 
rum, nec sedet in cathedra Tigurinorum”. WA, D. Martin Luthers Briefwechsel , 
II, p. 264. 

3 W. Elert, Morphologie des Luthertums, I, Munich, p. 245 ff.; cf. the opinion of 
Calvin’s ‘syncretism’ given by K. Holl, Ges. Aufsatze , III, Tubingen 1928, p. 274 ff. 

4 A. L. Herminjard, o.c., VI, p. 130 f. 

5 A. L. Herminjard, o.c., VI, p. 131. 
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Melanchthon had a great regard for Calvin, 1 and up to the end of 
the forties Joh. Brenz, the reformer of Wurttemberg, still viewed 
the Genevan reformer in a very favourable light. 2 At this time there 
was certainly no question yet of a controversy between the supporters 
of the C.A. and Calvin which would lead to a split in the church. 

So far as Calvin is concerned, his statements on the Augsburg 
Confession date for the most part from the years 1550-1560, that is 
from the period in which the eucharistic controversy was at its height. 
In this controversy the Hamburg minister Joachim Westphal quoted 
from the C.A. in his arguments with the Swiss. Calvin tried to show 
that it was impossible to use this confession as a weapon in the struggle 
against the Consensus Tigurinus, the agreement on the eucharist 
reached in 1549 between the churches of Zurich and Geneva, since 
he was firmly convinced that there was no conflict between the two. 

In his first defence of the Zurich agreement Calvin writes: “In 
our consensus readers will find everything that is contained in the 
confession published in Regensburg and which they call the Augsburg 
Confession.” 3 That the reformer is here referring to the C.A. Variata 
may be deduced from the reference to the Diet of Regensburg (1541) 
where the confession was introduced in the altered form drawn up 
shortly beforehand by Melanchthon. Calvin later stated even more 
emphatically that the C.A. did not contain a single word which was 
in conflict with his own teaching. 4 

During the conflict surrounding the eucharist the interpretation 
of the confession proved to be of great importance. Calvin repeatedly 
emphasized that, so far as he was concerned, there was only one 
legitimate interpreter of the Augsburg Confession, namely Melanch¬ 
thon. 5 He, and not his opponent Westphal, was the “idoneus iudex”. 
Vlf he were to declare”, writes Calvin in his second defense of the 
Consensus Tigurinus, “that I deviated from his intention in even one 
single word, I should capitulate immediately”. 6 

1 W. Nijenhuis, o.c., p. 13. 

2 CO, XIII, c. 57 ft, 165 f- 

3 CO, IX, c. 19. 

4 CO, IX, c. 91: “De priore breviter repeto quod iam semel attigisse satis erat, 
in confessione, qualis Ratisbonae edita fuit, verbulum non extare doctrinae nostrae 
contrarium”. 

CO, XVI, c. 263: “Nam et ita res habet et inprimis utile est cognosci, nihil esse 
in confessione Augustana, quod non sit doctrinae nostrae consentaneum”. Cf. 
CO, IX, c. 148. 

5 CO, IX, c. 91; XVI, c. 430; XVIII, c. 130. 

6 CO, IX, c. 70. 
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In the same document, this sentence occurs: “I always accept serious 
and sensible teachers among them who not only behave quietly and 
with self-control but who also, even though their opinions may 
differ slightly from our own, are nonetheless not averse to a fraternal 
communion; and since we agree in substance, they gladly favour and 
maintain peace with us: so much do they desire reconciliation and 
friendship between the churches”. 1 This sentence is instructive for 
our understanding of Calvin’s attitude towards the Augsburg Con¬ 
fession and its supporters. It is clear that the “serious and sensible 
teachers” are Melanchthon and his followers. According to Calvin 
an agreement on the principal points, the summa, exists with these 
Lutherans, and a difference of opinion, indicated by the adverb 
paululum. 

The paululum of the difference consists for Calvin in a difference 
of opinion concerning the quomodo of Christ’s presence in the 
eucharist. He himself never doubted the actual presentia realis, as he 
testified to Westphal on several occasions. The difference was slight, 
but the Calvinists never denied or concealed it. When, in 1557, Beza, 
in company with Jean Bude, Farel and the French preacher Caspar 
Carmel came to Germany to ask for aid for the French Protestants 
and on that occasion had to give an account of their confessional 
status, they declared that the C.A. entirely agreed with their own 
confession, except in the article on the eucharist. They deliberated 
a brief eucharistic confession in which the real presence of Christ 
in the sacrament was emphasized. 2 Melanchthon, Brenz and other 
Lutherans for their part declared that “die Confession und lehr in 
alien articlen stimpt mit unsrer Confession, obgleich ein articel etwas 
dunkel gestellt ist”. 3 This was the same objection that Calvin repeat¬ 
edly made against the C.A. He felt that its vague terminology must 
inevitably give rise to constant dispute concerning its interpretation 
and that a supplement was therefore desirable. 4 

In Calvin’s entire approach to the Confessio Augustana, however, 
and to the churches which adhered to this confession, the conscious- 

1 CO, IX, 0. 58: ‘‘Semper enim graves et cordatos doctores excipio, qui illis 
permixti non modo placide se continent, sed utcunque paululum a nobis dissentiant, 
non tamen a Fraterna societate abhorrent: et quia de summa inter nos convenit, 
pacem libente:: nobiscum fovent ac colunt: adeoque reconciliatam inter ecclesias 
gratiam summopere cupiunt”. 

2 CO, XVI, c. 659 ff. 

3 CO, XVI, c. 663. 

4 CO, XVI, c. 676; XVIII, c. 733. 
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ness of unity and communion predominated. The open-mindedness 
displayed here by the Genevan reformer was made possible in part 
by the fact that he recognised a distinction in the dogmas of the church, 
namely between those doctrines which belonged essentially to the 
basis of its unity and others on which a divergence of opinion was 
possible without necessarily involving an abandonment of this unity. 
Calvin never gave a detailed definition of fundamental religious 
doctrines. 1 He did, however, in the first edition of the Institutes , 
refer to the Apostolicum as a summary of the catholic faith. 2 In the 
last edition he mentioned as examples of doctrines “concerning which 
there could be no dispute”: the one-ness of God, profession of belief 
in Christ and salvation through God’s mercy, in other words the 
Protestant doctrine of justification. 3 In the midst of the eucharistic 
controversy Calvin, in a stirring letter to the clergy of Saxony, also 
referred to these three doctrines as the basis of unity and communion, 
describing more emphatically and in greater detail the Protestant 
confession concerning the work of Christ and the path to salvation 
as “pledges of holy solidarity” and assuring them that “the same 
doctrine is preached by us on all other essential points.” 4 For Calvin, 
as for the Lutherans, the preaching of the same doctrine was the 
condition of ecclesiastical communion: for him obedience to the 
Gospel and Catholicity belonged together just as much as for the 
supporters of the Augsburg Confession. He recognized in the con¬ 
fession of the Lutherans the doctrine of the Gospel and he understood, 
shared and honoured its catholic trend better, it must perhaps be 
said, than many of its own supporters in the sixteenth century. 

Many years before, Calvin had already shown that his agreement 
with the C.A. meant more than an expression of sympathy carrying 
no further obligation. For long before the reformer had made the 
statements concerning the Lutheran confession which we have quoted 
above, he had put them into practice in his own church activities. 
This occurred during his stay in Strasbourg in the years 1538-1541. 
During this period he had come to know a number of Lutherans 
personally, although not, unfortunately, Luther himself. 


1 On the significance of the “Fundamentalartikel” O. Weber, Die Einheit der 
Kirche bei Calvin in Calvinstudien 1959, ed. by J. Moltmann, Neukirchen i960, 
p. 138-141. 

2 CO, I, c. 56: “quasi epitome quaedam fidei in quam consentit ecclesia catholica”, 

3 Inst IV, 1, 12. 

4 CO, IX, c. 50. 
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It was principally the religious discussions in Germany—the last 
serious attempts at re-approachment between Rome and the Refor¬ 
mation in the 16th century which Charles V hoped would lead to a 
restoration of religious unity, the basis of unity within the state 1 — 
which offered Calvin the opportunity of becoming acquainted with 
Lutheranism. Having been only informally involved in the meeting 
at Hagenau, held from June 25th to July 28th 1540, 2 he was sent as 
the official delegate by the council of Strasbourg 3 to the meeting at 
Worms which began on October 28th of the same year. This was 
done at the suggestion of Bucer who was anxious to see the young 
scholar 4 5 representing the city, particularly on account of his knowledge 
of patristics. 6 Jac. Sturm too expected that the intelligent young man 
would bring great honour to the city he represented. 6 And indeed 
Calvin seems to have made a good impression on the Germans while 
in Worms. 7 The supporters of the Augsburg Confession regarded him 
without reservation as one of themselves. This appears from the fact 
that he, who had come to the meeting as the delegate of the city of 
Strasbourg, 8 appeared in the assembly as the representative of the 
Duke of Liineburg. 9 The Reformation had been introduced into the 
latter's territory in 1527 and the church organized under the leadership 
of Urbanus Rhegius. The signature of Duke Ernst was attached 
to the confession presented at Augsburg in 1539, and from that time 
this ruler was known as “the Confessor". Thus, a Lutheran almost 
from the very outset, the duke afterwards, with the founding of the 
Schmalkaldic League, made every effort to promote unity between 
the supporters of the C.A. on the one hand and Strasbourg and the 
South German cities on the other. 10 It was partly on his urging that 


1 C. Augustijn, De godsdienstgesprekken tussen Rooms-Katholieken en Protestanten 
van 1538 tot 1541, Haarlem 1967. 

2 A. L. Herminjard, l.c ., VI, p. 244, n. 9; D. Nauta, Datering van een brief van 
Martinas Bucer in Ned. Arch. v. Kerkgesch., N.S. 43 (i960), p. 252 f. 

3 Politische Correspondenz der Stadt Strassburg im Zeitalter der Reformation f ed. 
by Otto Winckelmann, Strasbourg 1882-1933 (henceforth referred to as PCS), 
III, p. 109 f. 

4 Briefwechsel Landgraf Philipp*s des Grossmiitigen von Hessen mit Bucer ed. by 
Max Lenz, Leipzic 1880-1891 (hereafter referred to as BrPh.), I, p. 217: “Jo. Cal- 
vinum, ein gelerten Francossen”, wrote Bucer to Philip, Oct. 18th. 1540. 

5 PCS , III, p. 109: “. . . den Calvinum, als der in vettern gelesen”. 

6 A. L. Herminjard, o.c ., VII, p. 26, n 6. 

7 CR y III, c. 1063. 8 CR , III, c. 1161. 

9 CR, III, c. 1218. Is the Heinrich mentioned here the later duke Heinrich X 

of Braunschweig-Wolfenbuttel, son of duke Ernst of Liineburg ? 

10 PCS, II, p. 8. 
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Bucer went to the Coburg to have the conversation with Luther 
which was afterwards to become famous, 1 and even after this he con¬ 
tinued to encourage Bucer in his attempts to bring about an agreement 
between the two parties. 2 Although he himself supported the C.A. 
on principle, he was very favourably disposed towards Strasbourg 
which, with three south German cities, had presented its own confes¬ 
sion at Augsburg, the so-called Tetrapolitana. 3 

Calvin’s transfer to the Liineburg delegation was the result of a 
series of endless discussions which had been held in Worms on 
questions of procedure. The eleven estates, which were to take part 
in the colloqium on both sides, were allowed to appoint no more than 
three representatives each. The result was a switch from large to 
smaller delegations. 4 Strasbourg, which along with six delegates 
from their own city 5 also had Simon Grynaeus of Basle among the 
company, 6 found itself obliged to distribute a number of represen¬ 
tatives among the other delegations. Bucer thus joined the delegation 
from Hesse and Calvin and Jean Sturm that of the Duke of Lime- 
burg, 7 while one of the delegates, Mathis Pfarrer, was entirely ex¬ 
cluded from the discussions. 8 

Although it happened quite frequently that rulers and cities sought 
to attract representatives from outside their own territory, 9 and 
although Calvin’s appointment as delegate for Liineburg is quite 
easily explainable in the light of the circumstances mentioned above, 
his actions in the name of a North German Lutheran ruler must 
nonetheless be termed remarkable. They testified to a close-knit 
unity among the Evangelicals 10 and proved that there was no question 


1 PCS, I, p. 497 - 

2 PCS, I, p. 513. 

3 PCS, I, p. 500. 

4 CR , IV, c. 82. 

5 Bucer, Capito, Calvin, Jean Sturm, Jacques Sturm and Mathis Pfarrer, PCS , 
III, p. 109 ff. 

6 PCS, III, p. 106, 113, 116 n. 1 162 f. 

7 A. L. Herminjard, o.c ., VII, p. 26, n. 6; CR, III, c. 1218; IV, c. 82. 

8 CR, III, p. 1219. 

9 At Worms Brenz represented duke Henry of Saxony. CR, IV, c. 82. In his 
statement to the council of Geneva, according to which he went to Worms not only 
on the orders of the council of Strasbourg but also of others, Calvin alluded to his 
appointment by Basle as her delegate to the colloquium which it was originally 
intended to be held at Nuremberg. A. L. Herminjard, o.c., VI, p. 334, n. 3. Cf. 
also VI, p. 38 f., n. 14-15. 

10 G. Egelhaaf, Deutsche Geschichte im 16 . Jahrhutidert, II, Stuttgart 1892, p. 381; 
L. von Ranke, o.c., p. 841 f. 
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of a split between Calvin and the supporters of the Augsburg Con¬ 
fession. Indeed his correspondence shows that the reformer, in taking 
part in the assembly at Worms, was deeply conscious that by so doing 
he was serving not only one single church but the whole of European 
Christianity. 1 

The actual discussion at Worms lasted only five days, from the 14th to 
the 18th of January 1541. It was then adjourned to be continued at 
the Diet in Regensburg. The focal point for the discussions between 
Melanchthon and Eck was the Augsburg Confession. In Hagenau 
already the Romanists had tried to persuade the Protestants to abandon 
their requirement that this confession should be used as a basis, 2 
but the verdict given at Wittenberg was simple: retention of C.A. 
and Apology. 3 Bucer too still thought before the commencement of 
the discussions in Worms: “man hat ja unsere Confession und Apo- 
logie: die mag Granvelle lesen”. 4 5 Later he would react differently. 
The Evangelicals indeed had resolutely answered all attempts to 
persuade them to accept another basis of discussion—whether it be 
a summing up of these articles of the Augsburg Confession upon 
which no agreement would as yet be reached in Augsburg, or a number 
of newly drawn up articles dealing with those points of doctrine 
which were for the Protestants the whole subject of the controversy 6 — 
by presenting the C.A. and Apology. 6 Individual delegates too, testi¬ 
fied on occasion to their agreement with these confessional writings. 7 
Calvin agreed with this attitude 8 and certainly concurred with the 
following words from a report of the assembly written by the Stras¬ 
bourg jurist Heinrich Kopp: “dass die evangelischen Stande unter 
sich nicht gespalten, sondern in alien Artiklen der Augsburgischen 
Konfession einig sind”. 9 

The confession which formed the point of departure for the dis¬ 
cussion at Worms was the C.A. Variata already mentioned, drawn 


1 A. L. Herminjard, o.c., VI, p. 334, 353. 

2 PCS, III, p. 79 ff. 

3 R. Moses, Die Religionsverhandlungen zu Hagenau und Worms 1540 und 1541 , 
Jena, 1889, P- *4 f. 

4 BrPh. y I, p. 154. 

5 CR. Ill, c. 1178. 

6 CR t III, c. XI80 f.; IV, 82 f; PCS y III, c. 134. 

7 CRy III, c. 1228. 

8 loan. Sleidani Commentariorum de statu Religionis <2? Reipublicae y Carolo V . 
Caesarey Ltbri XXVI, Francofurti (Apud loan. Th. Schonwetterum) 1610, I, p. 345. 

9 PCS, III, p. 149- 
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up by Melanchthon with a view to the colloquia. 1 In practically 
every study in which Calvin’s agreement with the Augsburg Con¬ 
fession is mentioned, it is suggested that the signing of the document 
presented at Worms came more easily to the reformer than would 
have been the case with the original confession of 1530, since the Va- 
riata corresponded more to his own view. We shall return later to 
Calvin’s attitude towards the original C.A. Concerning the Variata 
it can be said that in part it does indeed come close to Calvin’s point 
of view. This is particularly true of the eucharistic doctrine. In order 
to render the article in question acceptable to the South Germans 
and the Swiss, Melanchthon had introduced a fairly radical alteration. 
Instead of the “quod corpus et sanguis Christi vere adsint et distri- 
buantur” he now had “quod cum pane et vino vere exhibeantur 
corpus et sanguis Christi”. The condemnation of divergent opinions— 
“et improbant secus docentes”—was omitted. 

Fourteen years later Calvin made a number of statements on how 
this change came about. It was, he wrote, at the insistent urging of a 
number of delegates that Melanchthon omitted one word from the 
article on the eucharist. The word in question is “adsint”. It is not 
difficult to guess who insisted on this alteration. Calvin and the other 
Strasbourg delegates were undoubtedly among them. Despite resis¬ 
tance from Brenz and Amsdorf and after Brandenburg, which num¬ 
bered the last mentioned among the delegates, had failed in the 
attempt to gain Luther’s support against the Variata, the change was 
accepted almost unanimously. It undoubtedly signified a widening 
of the gulf separating the signatories from Rome, and a drawing 
closer to the Swiss. Indeed the opposing party protested against this 
change of the original confession and accused the Evangelicals of 
being Zwinglians and falsifiers. 2 


1 Cf. the C. A. Invariata in Die Bekenntnisschriften der Evangelisch-Lutherischen 
Kirche , 2. Ed. Gottingen 1952, p. 31-137; the C. A. Variata in Melanchthons Werke 
in Auswahl, ed. by R. Stupperich, VI, 1955, p. 12-97; W. Maurer, Confessio August- 
ana Variata in Archiv fiir Reformationsgeschichte, 53 (1962), p. 97-151. 

2 CO, XV, c. 305. The Roman Catholic spokesman Joh. Eck repeatedly expressed 
his dissatisfaction at the fact that it was not the unaltered Confession of Augsburg 
that was handed over. He thought that in dealing with art. 2 (on original sin) it was 
clearly evident “that the copies now presented differed from the Augsburg Confession 
not only in wording but also in the actual subject matter”. CR , IV, c. 34, 43. 
Melanchthon defended the alterations as clarifications with a view to this exchange 
of ideas which had not been envisaged when the original confession was presented 
ten years before, CR, IV, c. 39. Again illuminating for our insight into the focal 
point of the controversy is the fact that Eck declared himself willing not to hold up 
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Before concluding, however, that this alteration made it easier 
for Calvin to agree with the Augsburg Confession, it must be remem¬ 
bered that other changes had been made in the original document, 
notably in the articles 5 and 18, which reflected the development in 
Melanchthon’s thinking on free will and which can scarcely be re¬ 
garded as being more acceptable to Calvin. 1 The fact that Calvin 
never expressed any opinion on this proves that not only in the con¬ 
troversy between Rome and Reformation, but also in the relationships 
between the reformers themselves, more stress was laid on ecclesiology 
and sacramental dogma than upon other points of doctrine. 

The basis for the colloquium at the Diet in Regensburg was not 
the Augsburg Confession, but the so-called Regensburg Book, a 
document which was the product of secret consultations between 
Gropper, a canon from Cologne, and Veltwyck, secretary of the 
emperor on the one hand, and Bucer and Capito on the other. 2 Al¬ 
though Luther disapproved of this document 3 and Melanchthon 
also rejected it, 4 although the evangelical party expressed the desire 
to discuss the C.A. 5 and the elector of Saxony even stated explicitly 
that he was not prepared to enter into discussion on any other basis, 8 
nonetheless, as a token of politeness towards the emperor, the Regens¬ 
burg Book was accepted as the starting point of the discussions. 7 

This, however, does not alter the fact that the C.A. was formally 
presented at the beginning of the Diet. 8 For after all, it, and not the 
Regensburg Book, was the proof of identification of the Protestant 
estates in their dealings with the emperor. It was precisely during the 

the discussion any longer on this point but reserved the right to return to it later 
when art. 10 (on the eucharist) came under discussion. From his attitude too it is 
evident that the questions concerning ecclesiology and sacramental doctrine formed 
the real stumbling block between Rome and Reformation. This would emerge even 
more clearly in Regensburg. 

1 On the import of these changes P. Tschackert, Die Entstehung der lutherischen 
und der reformierten Kirchenlehre , Gottingen 1910, p. 290 ff. 

2 CR, IV, c. 190-238; French translation by Calvin, CO, V, c. 509-562. On the 
preparation of the Regensburg Book and on the discussion on justification at Regens¬ 
burg R. Stupperich, Der Humanismus und die Wiedervereinigung der Konfessionen, 
Leipzic 1936, p. 75-94, 105-124; H. Eells, The origin of the Regensburg Book in 
The Princeton Theological Review , 26 (1928), p. 355-372. 

3 CR, IV, c. 96. 

4 CR, IV, c. 290, 378, 578 f. 

5 CR, IV, c. 332, 581. 

6 CR, IV, c. 125. 

7 CR, IV, c. 332. 

8 E. Stahelin, Johannes Calvin. Leben und ausgewahlte Schriften, Elberfeld 1863, 
p. 232. 
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colloquia that the confession functioned not only as an ecclesiastical 
profession of faith but also as a constitutional document. As such 
Calvin can have formally signed the document both in Worms and 
in Regensburg. 1 Up till now no copy of the confession containing the 
reformer’s signature has been found. As proof that he did indeed 
sign it, the well-known sentence from Calvin’s letter to Martin 
Schalling, dated March 25th 1557, is often quoted: “nonetheless I do 
not reject the Augsburg Confession which I long ago willingly and 
with pleasure subscribed to as the author himself explained it”. 2 
In our opinion, however, this passage does not offer sufficient certainty. 
Admittedly the verb subscribere can be translated as “to sign”. It is 
used in this sense in Calvin’s advice to Jean Gamier in Strasbourg 3 
that he should sign the C.A. We shall return to this later. However, 
an examination of the writings directed against Westphal, which we 
have already mentioned, brings to light the fact that everywhere 
here, even when speaking of the Augsburg Confession, Calvin uses 
the word in the metaphorical sense of: to subscribe to, to support, 4 
to agree with. 5 The expression “voluntarily and with pleasure” 
might indicate a formal signing but in our opinion the clause “as the 
author himself explained it”, refers not to the alterations made to 
the C.A. by Melanchthon in Worms—these could hardly be consid¬ 
ered as an explanation—but to the latter’s oral discussions with 
Eck. If this latter suggestion is correct, then once again the obvious 
interpretation of subscribere would seem to be the metaphorical one. 
In this case Calvin would have intended to say that during the reli¬ 
gious discussions he gave evidence, out of sincere conviction, of his 
agreement with the C.A. and with the manner in which Melanchthon 
explained and defended it on that occasion. Yet even without accepting 
this sentence as evidence, we may assume that Calvin, who, both 


1 To suggest an alternative here seems to us superfluous. Cf. p. 90 f., n 3. 

2 CO, XVI, c. 430: “Nec vero Augustanam confessionem repudio, cui pridem 
volens ac libens subscripsi, sicuti earn autor ipse interpretatus est”. 

3 CO, XV, c. 336. 

4 As synonym of suffragan, CO, XV, c. 306. 

6 A few examples: CO, IX, c. 27 with reference to the Lutheran doctrine of the 
manducatio impiorum: “Si promiscue idem utrisque [i.e. to the impii and to the 
fideles] dari sentirent, facile subscriberem”. CO, IX, c. 59: “. . . dum nobis opponit 
[Westphal] quotquot Augustanae confessioni subscribunt”. 

CO, IX, c. 148. According to Westphal Calvin c.s. would consider it a victory 
for themselves, “si nobis subscribat Philippus”. “Hinc eliciat, si potest, summam 
victoriae mihi in unius hominis subscriptione fundatam esse”. 
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as a Strasbourg delegate and a Luneburg representative was accounted 
one of the supporters of the Augsburg Confession, signed this confessio 
on the occasion of the colloquia. 

In any case in Regensburg too the Reformer expressed himself 
to be fully in agreement with the Lutherans. Since he understood 
no German 1 he was obliged to use Latin during the discussions. 2 
However, his views on the eucharist thereby proved all the more 
clearly to be the same as those of Melanchthon. 3 In a report of these 
discussions we find Calvin’s name bracketed with those of the Luther¬ 
ans Brenz, Schnepf and Cruciger. 4 The reformer concurred, albeit 
without any great enthusiasm, with the agreement reached on the 
questions of original sin, free will and justification, and shared the 
opinion that a consensus with the Roman party on church and euchar¬ 
ist was impossible. 5 We may therefore assume that Calvin was entirely 
in agreement with what Melanchthon wrote around June 24th: 
“diese Handel sind auf das Aeusserste in unserer Confession, auch in 
den jetzigen Artikeln gemassiget und moderirt, dass man nicht weiter 
weichen kann” 6 and “damit gleichwohl manniglich meinen Glauben 
wisse, so will ich hierbei angezeigt haben, dass ich die Lehr unsrer 
Kirchen, die in unsre Confession und Apologia gefasset, halte, und 
dabei durch Gottes Gnade zu bleiben gedenke, danke auch Gott, 
dass er seine Kirchen wiederum erleuchtet hat, und wollte nicht gern 
Ursach geben, die reine Lehre wiederum zu verdunkeln”. 7 If Calvin 
had still been in Regensburg on July 3rd he would undoubtedly have 
agreed that the order of the Elector of Saxony, namely that the C.A. 
and the Apologie should be read aloud once again, should be carried 
out. 8 By this time, however, he had already returned to Strasbourg. 9 

All that has been said so far referred to Calvin’s attitude towards the 
C.A. Variata. We cannot, however, dismiss the question of how the 
Reformer acted in relation to the original confession. In this connection 
we must take into account his position in Strasbourg and the confes- 

1 W. Niesel, Verstand Calvin Deutsche in Zeitschrift fiir Kirchengeschichte , 49, 
N.F. 12, Gotha 1930, p. 343-346. 

2 BrPh ., Ill, p. 24: “Calvinus. Hat sein red latine gethan; ist durch den cantzler 
verzeichnet”. 

3 A. L. Herminjard, ox. t VII, p. 112. 

4 BrPh. Ill, p. 25. 

5 A. L. Herminjard, ox VII, c. 111 ff. 

6 CR. IV, c. 428 f. 

7 CR y IV, c. 430 f. 

8 CRy IV, c. 458 f. 

9 A. L. Herminjard, ox. t VII, p. 157, 178. 
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sional status of this city during the time of his stay there. As we have 
already observed Strasbourg had, in 1530, when it had not been 
admitted by the Lutheran princes to the signing of the Augsburg 
Confession, presented at the Diet, together with three South German 
cities, viz. Constance, Memmingen and Lindau, a separate confession, 
the so-called Tetrapolitana. 1 In this document the ceremonies were 
rejected more vehemently and the authority of the Scriptures stated 
more plainly than in the C.A. In the eucharistic doctrine the confession 
of the South Germans took a middle course between Lutherans and 
Zwinglians. The Confessio Tetrapolitana became the official doctrinal 
basis of the church of Strasbourg. 

From the moment of the presentation, however, the city tried to 
break out of the isolation in which it unwillingly found itself and 
strove towards an agreement with the Lutherans. In this it was guided 
both by religious conviction and political insight. People in Strasbourg 
were convinced that the doctrinal difference in the matter of the 
eucharist was merely a battle of words and that they were in agreement 
in principle. 2 In view of the threats uttered by Charles V, this isolation 
created a dangerous situation both politically and from the military 
standpoint. In the formation of the Schmalkaldic League in which 
the wise Strasbourg politician Jacques Sturm played a large part—it 
came into being in 1531—it became evident time and again that, as 
a condition of admittance Saxony required of Strasbourg: proof of 
orthodoxy in the eucharistic doctrine by signing the C.A. and a guar¬ 
antee that the clergy in the city would abide by the teaching of the 
confession. 3 Finally, in order to be admitted to the League, Strasbourg 
decided, albeit with some reservations, 4 to agree to sign the Augsburg 
Confession while explicitly stating that this did not mean abandoning 
the Tetrapolitana. 5 One then had the remarkable situation that Stras¬ 
bourg officially subscribed to the Confessio Tetrapolitana while at 
the same time, by signing the C.A., being numbered among the 
formal supporters of this Confession. 

When, at the synod of 1534, the dogmatic basis of the church of 
Strasbourg was established once again, there was still no mention of 

1 New edition of this confession and its apology in BDS ,111, p. 13-318. 

2 PCS y I, p. 487: “zudem das die beiden meinungen das sacrament belangen gar 
bi ein und nit mehr, wie wir bericht, dann ein wortzank ist, do ein jeder ein sondern 
verstand und sinn darus nemen wil, . . 

3 PCS y I, p. 535 5 IL 16, 105 f. 

4 PCSy II, p. 112-115. 

5 PCSy II, p. no. 
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the Augsburg Confession but only of a signing of the Tetrapolitana 
and of the acceptance on that occasion of the 16 articles which set 
out the belief of the reformers, in contrast particularly with Ana- 
baptism. 1 Up to 1536 these two professions of belief were held inter¬ 
nally as ecclesiastical confessions while externally, with political and 
military relationships in mind, the C.A., which was the theological 
basis of the Schmalkaldic League, was supported. In the same year 
the Wittenberg Concord was concluded, the fruit of Bucer’s anxious 
endeavours to bring about unity. This at least put an end to the 
conflicts between Luther and the South Germans. From this time 
onwards the Augsburg Confession was also held in the church of 
Strasbourg as the official profession of faith, even if still only alongside 
the Tetrapolitana. 2 

Such was the situation that Calvin found in Strasbourg when in 
September 1538 he commenced his work among the French refugees 
in this city. Although in former years others, including Farel, had 
already preached there in French, Calvin was the first to found a real 
French community in which the sacraments were administered. 
This small community formed part of the church of Strasbourg. In 
the beginning it had no confession of its own. It was subject to the 
same rules as the other communities in the city. 3 Calvin was one of 
the ministers of this church 4 and these were obliged, after 1536, 
to sign the Wittenberg Concord. 5 To begin with Calvin had objections 
to this document, not so much because of its contents but on account 
of its vagueness. During his stay in Strasbourg, however, partly 
through his closer acquaintance with Bucer, the reformer’s opinion 
of the Concord became more positive. 6 

There is no evidence of a formal obligation to sign the Tetrapolitana 
and the Augustana as well. It is certain, however, that the authorities 
would not have tolerated any preaching which might have conflicted 
with these confessions. 7 The minister of the French community too 
was thus obliged to preach according to the official confessions. 
Although Calvin was not obliged formally to sign the Augsburg 

1 Fr. Wendel, L’eglise de Strasbourg. Sa constitution et son organisation I 53 2 ~ J 535 , 
Paris 1942, p. 65. 

2 Fr. Wendel, o.c. t p. 113. 

3 J. Pannier, Calvin a Strasbourg, Strasbourg/Paris 1925, p. 21. 

4 J. Pannier, o.c. t p. 19. 

5 Fr. Wendel, o.c ., 72, n. 9. 

6 W. Nijenhuis, o.c., p. 113 f., 144, 150. 

7 On the authorities as “gardien de la doctrine” Fr. Wendel, o.c., p. 72, 171-175. 
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Confession, he had to recognise it as the official confession of his 
community. This was, before 154°> the C.A. Invariata. Later, when 
the eucharistic conflict flared up in Strasbourg too, the question of the 
signing of the Augsburg Confession by the clergy of the French 
community was indeed raised. When the council demanded that the 
minister Jean Gamier should sign the confession unconditionally 
without any further interpretation, 1 the latter asked Calvin’s advice. 
The reformer’s answer was: “I fail to see why you hesitate to sign 
the Augsburg Confession”. 2 

All in all it appears that in the early days of the Reformation only 
Zurich immediately decided firmly against the Augsburg Confession, 
while the French-Swiss reformers, together with Strasbourg and the 
South Germans, were prepared to accept it alongside their own 
confessions. In many respects relations were still fluid. As long as 
they had not yet become so static that the stage had been reached 
of setting up clearly defined Lutheran and Protestant churches along 
geographical and theological-confessional lines—a development which, 
as we saw, already began to emerge in the thirties in Lutheran Ger¬ 
many—it was possible—a highly remarkable situation to our present 
way of thinking—for several confessions to be in force in one and the 
same region. The background to this situation lay partly in political 
factors such as Strasbourg’s desire to be admitted to the Schmal- 
kaldic League and partly in the conviction that mutual differences 
were subordinate to essential unity. This conviction was stronger 
in the Reformed Churches than among the Lutherans. In the begin¬ 
ning of the Reformation the multiplicity of confessions did not 
necessarily indicate any confessionalistic narrow-mindedness but on 
the contrary may be taken as a sign of a certain ecumenical openness. 

Of all the Protestant confessions the C.A. exercised a special author¬ 
ity. Outside the actual Zwinglian territory it was recognised by all 
as the catholic-evangelical confession. This was also true of Calvin 
and his supporters. For two important years the Reformer lived 
and worked as a supporter of the C.A. Invariata and as such he was 
sent as a delegate to Worms. He rejoiced at the change introduced 
there in the confession in the matter of the eucharistic doctrine even 


1 CO, XV, c. 336: “ut ego una cum tota hie nostra gallicana ecclesia approbem 
atque recipiam Augustanam confessionem, idque simpliciter absque huius aut 
alterius interpretatione. Iam me non adigit noster senatus ad alicuius interpreta- 
tionem, sed ad ipsam confessionem simpliciter”. 

2 “Augustanae Confessioni cur subscribere dubites, non video”. 

Kerkhistorische Bijdragen III * 
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though he was of the opinion that it needed further elucidation by 
reason of a certain vagueness. However, as he repeatedly stated, it 
contained nothing that conflicted with his own teaching. For its 
interpretation, he referred to Melanchthon. 1 

Farel accurately expressed the attitude of the Calvinistic reforma¬ 
tion towards the C.A. when he wrote “There is but one controversy, 
namely that concerning the eucharist. If, on the question of the euchar- 
ist, the Augsburg Confession contains that which can be admitted 
with a sensible explanation and in accordance with the intentions 
of the author, what then should prevent us from accepting it and 
coming together in a holy manner ?” 2 This desire “to come together 
in a holy manner” underlies the attitude of the entire calvinistic 
Reformation towards the Augsburg confession. In this Calvin 
differed greatly from Bullinger who desperately resisted any advance 
in the direction of the Lutheran confession. 3 For Calvin on the other 
hand the consciousness of commitment to the C.A., to its author 
and legitimate interpreter, and to those who sincerely professed it 
was so predominant that for years he tried to reach a colloquium 
and consensus with them. 4 5 The fact that the Lutheran Hesshus felt 
obliged to write a treatise warning his readers against the Swiss 
because, as he said, they were trying to propagate Calvin’s teaching in 
Germany under cover of the C.A. 6 is significant. If this accusation 
which, as we saw, has persisted up to our own century were to contain 
even a basis of truth, it would in any case prove that this cloak fitted 
the Calvinists wonderfully well. It is not for the Church historian 
but for the Church itself to judge what function the communication 
of our historical knowledge concerning Calvin’s attitude towards 
the Augsburg Confession might have in our day and to what extent 
it indeed satisfies the need for precedent. 


1 The question remains of to what extent Calvin’s conviction of agreement with 
Melanchthon in the matter of the eucharistic controversy was based on self-decep¬ 
tion, as O. Weber thinks, p. a.a.O., p. 138. It is certain that Calvin overestimated the 
authority of Luther’s successor in Germany. 

2 CO, XVII, c. 139. 

3 W. Nijenhuis, o.c. p. 101, 166 f., 176 f., 179. 

4 W. Nijenhuis, o.c., p. 174-194. 

5 W. Nijenhuis, o.c., p. 196. 



CHAPTER SIX 


CALVIN’S LIFE AND WORK IN THE LIGHT OF 
THE IDEA OF TOLERANCE. 

If by tolerance one understands: “das Dulden verschiedener Auf- 
fassungen, das Geltenlassen fremder und andersartigen Anschauungen, 
z.B. politischer, aber meistens religioser, die nebeneinander hergehen 
(. . .), die Freiheit zur eigenen, individuellen Gedankenentwicklung 
und das Recht, diese Auffassungen frei zu aussern” \ then it must 
be stated that the Reformation in the 16th century was not at pains 
to promote any such tolerance. It was concerned in the first instance 
not with the freedom of the individual, but with the freedom of the 
church, not with religious freedom in the sense of the state’s recog¬ 
nition of the right of churches and religious movements to exist, but 
with freedom to reform the Catholic church itself according to the 
norms of the Gospel. 

i. Two presuppositions for the development of our modern 
concepts of tolerance were as alien to the Reformation as they were 
to the church of Rome, namely modern individualism and subjec¬ 
tivism and the idea of a pluriformity of ecclesiastical and spiritual life 
in the sense of different churches and sects being allowed to exist 
freely side by side. Regarding this pluriformity we must bear in mind 
that the original intention of the Reformation was not in any sense 
the setting up of a second church alongside the church of Rome, but 
to purify the latter in such a way that the one undivided and indi¬ 
visible catholic church of Christ would once again take visible shape. 

The history of the 16th century shows that the time for such a 
total reform was not yet ripe. 1 2 In the meantime the question of truth 
was raised and carried into the streets more passionately and radi¬ 
cally than ever before in the history of European civilization, so that 
historically and psychologically—the moral problem is another thing— 
the war of religion was more explicable than tolerance. 

And yet the Reformation did indeed acquire significance for the 
idea and practice of tolerance. By its very existence as such it kept 

1 S. van der Woude, Gestaltung der Toleranz in Castethona y Leyden 1951, p. 2. 

2 H. Bornkamm, Das Problem der Toleranz im 16. Jahrhundert in Das Jahrhandert 
der Reformation , 2. Ed., Gottingen 1966. 
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the problem constantly in the forefront of men's minds. When the 
division of Western Christianity appeared to have become definitive, 
the problem of tolerance had become unavoidable. The Reformation 
itself by its repeated arguments summoned the people to passive 
tolerance. 1 But its confession of religious beliefs, especially the cal- 
vinistic, also contained elements which in the long run promoted 
democratic development and with it active tolerance in those regions 
where its influence was strongest. 2 Since, however, we are confining 
ourselves here to the 16th century, this falls outside the scope of our 
considerations. Of the period described here it can only be said: 
“La tolerance n'etait pas et ne pouvait pas etre autre chose au XVIe 
siecle qu’une demonstration d'opposition ou de tiedeur religieuse''. 3 

2. One learns to know the Protestant concept of freedom from 
classical documents such as Luther's Von der Freiheit eines Christen - 
menschen and Calvin's Institutes . In the chapter on Christian freedom 
in Calvin's great manual 4 5 one sees clearly that the Protestant idea 
of freedom is determined not formally, but materially-theologically. 
It is derived from the very heart of the Protestant message. Freedom 
is in the first place freedom from the rigid straight-jacket of self¬ 
justification: the basis of man's justification is found not in the works 
of the law but in the mercy of God. This freedom means in the 
second place a spontaneous obedience to God's will, once again not 
under the external pressure of the law but from the heart and out of 
gratitude. This implies in the third place freedom in the matter of 
the “res externae, quae per se sunt adiaphorai” among which are 
included food and drink, feastdays, clothing. The good gifts of the 
earth are gratefully accepted without being abused. What Max Weber 
later characterized as “innerweltliche Askese" 6 seems to be present 
here in nuce. This freedom is subordinate to charity which itself is 


1 J. N. Bakhuizen van den Brink, Protestantse Pleidooien uit de zestiende eeuw, 

2 Vis., Kampen 1962. 

2 A. Mervyn Davies, Foundation of American Freedom. Calvinism in the development 
of democratic thought and action , New York 1955; W. Nijenhuis, Het Calvinisme 
in Spiegel Historiaal , 4 (1969), p. 292-300. R. D. Linder, The political ideas of Pierre 
Viret, Geneva 1964, p. 143-176. 

3 Fr. Wendel, Calvin. Sources et evolution de sa pensee religieuse, Paris 1950, p. 68. 

4 Institutes 1559, III, 19. 

5 An evaluation of the latter’s theory in A. A. van Schelven, Historisch onderzoek 

naar den levensstijl van het Calvinisme in Uit den strijd der geesten, Amsterdam 1944, 
p. 239-267 which attributes the attitude to life characterized thus by Weber to a 
distortion of the original Calvinism by the puritan Anglo-Calvinism. 
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subordinate to faith. It makes the Christian independent of powers and 
traditions and implies a certain tolerance with regard to the pattern 
of behaviour in no matter what circumstance. 

3. When, taking into account the reservation that must be made in 
the use of the term tolerance for the 16th century, we try to estimate 
Calvin’s significance in this respect, we must remember to make a 
clear distinction between three aspects, that of the relationships 
within one church, that of the relationships between the different 
Protestant churches and that of the attitude of the authorities towards 
a multiplicity of churches and religious trends. 

The term tolerance can hardly be applied to the relationships 
within one church. In his organisation of the Genevan church 
Calvin gave a high priority to the disciplina, the discipline governing 
life and doctrine. 3 In preaching and pastoral care the minister has 
to keep to the bible and to the confession of the church. The moral 
life of the Christian is strictly ordered about the eucharistic table. 
The sign of this is the censura morum. 

Calvin’s ideas and practical measures on this matter are partly 
explicable as a reaction against the spiritual confusion and uncertainty 
prevailing in the 16th century and against the moral licence which 
widely prevailed in Geneva before the Reformation. 1 2 

That the aim of doctrinal discipline was in the first place pastoral, 
namely, the preservation of the unity within the community, appears 
among other instances from the letter to Castellio, the rector of the 
Latin school in Geneva who offered to resign his post in 1543 because 
he was refused admittance to the ranks of the clergy on account 
of his divergent ideas on doctrine. 3 This resignation was accepted. 


1 J. Plomp, De Kerkelijke tucht bij Calvijn , Kampen 1969. 

2 F. W. Kampschulte, Johann Calvin. Seine Kirche und seiti Staat in Genf, I, 
Leipzic 1869, p. 90-93. 

3 “Sebastiaan Castellio, up to this time rector of our school, asked the council 
for permission to resign, which he received. He had accepted this post only on the 
condition that he would remain free to leave it if, after a time, he found it unfavour¬ 
able or too onerous. Since he now intends to depart elsewhere he has requested 
us to furnish him with a reference covering his life up to this time. We did not wish 
to refuse him this. We therefore testify of him briefly that our opinion of him is so 
favourable that we should unanimously have destined him for the office of minister, 
had no objection to this arisen. However when, as is customary, he was questioned 
as to whether he shared our opinions on the entire doctrine, he indicated two points 
on which he was unable to agree with us, namely that we included the Canticle of 
Solomon among the Holy Scriptures and next, that in our catechism we interpreted 
the descent of Christ into hell as the infernal torments which Christ was obliged to 
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“We wished to ensure that considerable harm should not come to 
our church through various contradictory opinions.” 

Calvin very firmly rejected the exercise of doctrinal discipline and 
confessional compulsion arising from unpastoral tyranny. The con¬ 
fession served, according to the letter of dismissal mentioned, “as a 
brief summary of Christianity.” That the citizens of Geneva had to 
sign it did not mean that everyone had to subscribe to every word of 
the confession but that the profession of faith in the Gospel as under¬ 
stood in the Protestant sense was a public affair: an entire city accepted 
the Protestant faith. It was only later Calvinism that acquired the 
confessionalistic character in which a rigid subscription to the con- 


suffer in the most acute mental anguish when he appeared for us before God’s 
judgment seat, took upon himself our sin, punishment and condemnation and 
reconciled them through his death. So far as the second point is concerned he did 
not deny that the teaching which we profess is also devout and sacred. The only 
point of dispute was whether the scriptural passage [i Petr . 3:19] may be inter¬ 
preted in this manner. First we tried to bring him round to our opinion by means of 
arguments, and refuted his objections as best we could. When, however, we made no 
progress with this, we tried another method. We demonstrated to him that the 
confession was intended to be nothing but, and was drawn up with no other purpose 
than to be a brief, simple summing up of Christianity which would contain the 
sound doctrine and would instruct the people in the things which are most needful 
for salvation. He must therefore rest assured that our exposition of the faith contained 
nothing but the sound and pious doctrine and was suited to the edification of the 
Christian people. But we in no way reproached the churches which interpreted this 
point in a different fashion. We merely wished to ensure that considerable harm 
should not come to the church through various contradictory explanations. He 
replied that he was unwilling to promise that with which he could not in conscience 
agree. The main dispute, however, arose in connection with the Song of Solomon [. . . 
continues an account of this controversy ]. There existed among all the unanimous 
opinion that it would be dangerous and a bad example if, under these circumstances, 
he were to be admitted to the ministry. For in the first place it would signify no 
small scandal to the faithful if they heard that we had admitted to the ministry a 
man who openly admits that he despises and condemns a book which all churches 
have in their scriptural canon. We should also thereby have opened the door to the 
hostile and malicious who seize every opportunity to render the Gospel suspect and 
in particular to vilify our church. Finally, in view of this case we should also be 
obliged in the future not to impute it as a fault to any other person who might reject 
Ecclesiastes or the Proverbs of Solomon or any other book of the canon; provided it 
would not be a matter for dispute what is worthy of the Holy Spirit and what is not. 
So that now no one should nourish any suspicion concerning the reason why Sebas¬ 
tian is leaving us, we wish herewith to make it clear to everyone: he has of his own 
accord resigned his function in the school. There he has always conducted himself in 
such a manner that we should have judged him worthy of the ministry. The reason 
why he nonetheless was not admitted to this ministry lies not in any irregularity in 
his conduct nor in a wrong attitude to any of the main points of our faith but solely 
in the reason which we have given here”. The Genevan ministers to Pierre Viret, 
ii febr. 1544, A. L. Herminjard, o.c., p. 157-160. 
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fession in all its parts was required, a character which, for that matter, 
Calvinism shared with Lutheranism. Calvin himself refused to 
accede to Pierre Caroli’s demand in Lausanne that he should prove 
his orthodoxy by subscribing to the early church symbols. He rejected 
this demand as being a sign of tyranny and superstitious reliance 
upon human words. 1 The fact that the reformer, accused of Arianism 
by his opponent, that is of heterodoxy with regard to the most impor¬ 
tant point of the Christian creed, was unwilling to save himself by a 
strict subscription to those confessions which were regarded as 
authoritative by reason of their antiquity, that on this same occasion 
he even ventured to criticize their wording, should give pause to 
those who are accustomed to condemn Calvin for dogmatic intolerance. 
So far as doctrinal discipline in Geneva was concerned, this affected 
the clergy in particular. Castellio’s divergent opinions only became 
a matter for discussion when he aspired to the office of minister. 
They had caused him no trouble while he was rector of the school 

4. While the Reformation soon fell prey to internal dissensions 
(controversy between the Lutherans and Zwinglians on the sacra¬ 
mental doctrine; radicalization on the left wing by Anabaptism; 
separate development in the Church of England), Calvin laboured 
zealously to restore the lost unity. By virtue of the catholic character 
of his theology 2 he could perform a unionistic task which made 
him, if we may use a modern expression, one of the great ecumenical 
pioneers. 3 

On the one hand averse to indifferentism and relativism in dealing 
with the question of truth and convinced that the unity of the church 
was principally bound up with the unity of her doctrine, her preaching 
and confession, he was convinced on the other hand that the existing 
doctrinal differences between the Protestant churches did not justify 
their separation. Calvin distinguished between the fundamental 
points of doctrine on which agreement was essential—in the Institutes 
he mentions notably christology and the doctrine of justification , 


1 Ch. 4. 

2 W. Nijenhuis, De piaats van de gereformeerde kerken in de oecumenische beweging 
in Kerk en Theologie , 10, (1959) p. 139-158. 

3 St. Turnsky, Der Genfer Reformator in okumenischer Sicht in Wissensch. Zeitschr. 
der M . Luther- Universitat Halle-Wittenberg, VI (1956/57)* P- 581-587; W. Nijen¬ 
huis, Calvinus Oecumenicus y The Hague 1959; G. W. Locher, Calvin Anwalt 
der Okumene, Zollikon i960; Fr. Blanke, Calvins okumenische Bedeutung in Reformatio 
1964 , p. 590-599; J. Cadier, Calvin and the Union of the Churches in John Calvin , 
ed. by G. E. Duffield, Abingdon 1966, 
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and dogmatic ideas on which it was possible to differ without aban¬ 
doning communion with each other. The Reformer therefore was 
able to say of Castellio that the latter did not depart from the main 
articles of the faith and that in Geneva those churches which taught 
as did the departing rector, were not condemned. 

Among those articles of faith which did not occupy such a pre¬ 
dominant place in Calvin’s thinking that a difference of opinion on 
these points necessarily resulted in a breaking off of communion with 
others, belonged, contrary to popular opinion on this subject, the 
doctrine of predestination. The conflict with Bolsec on this subject 
(1551) was particularly caused by his (Bolsec’s) aggressive and provo¬ 
cative behavior. Otherwise his aberrations probably would have led 
to any disciplinary measures, but not to his banishment from the 
city. As we know Melanchthon rejected Calvin’s doctrine of election 
and cherished a concept of free will which the Genevan reformer 
could hardly share. Nevertheless, a French translation of Melanch- 
thon’s Loci Communes appeared in Geneva in 1546. That this edition 
was possible in Geneva says much for Calvin’s broad-mindedness. 
In any case he felt himself bound to Luther’s successor by warm ties 
of friendship and a deep spiritual communion. For a long time Calvin 
hoped that together they might be able to bring about a union between 
the German and the Swiss Reformation. Unfortunately the opposing 
current in German Lutheranism proved too strong. The grounds 
for the latter’s resistance was an aversion to an agreement between 
Calvin and Zwingli’s successor in Zurich, the so-called Consensus 
Tigurinus in which the differences of opinion with regard to the 
eucharistic doctrine between Calvinists and Zwinglians were bridged. 
Whereas the Lutherans regarded the difference between their euchar¬ 
istic teaching and that of the Swiss as impossible to reconcile, Calvin 
thought that there was no reason for any such split. After the con¬ 
clusion of the Consensus Tigurinus had reduced the main streams 
of the Reformation from three to two, the reformer of Geneva under¬ 
took ceaseless attempts to bring about unity between these remaining 
two. Through his correspondence in particular he tried to unite 
Reformed and Lutherans, to reconcile opposing parties in local 
communities, to persuade Reformed refugee communities which 
lived as minorities surrounded by Lutherans to adopt a tolerant 
attitude towards liturgical customs which differed from their own, 
and to interest the Lutheran rulers in Germany in the difficult situa¬ 
tion of the Protestants in France. His own attitude towards the Lu- 
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therans was shown during the religious debates in Germany in the 
years 1540-1542 when he was prepared to agree to the Augsburg 
Confession, as for that matter he had already been obliged to do in 
1538 after his arrival in Strasbourg. 1 

Calvin’s relations with the Church of England during the reign 
of King Edward VI were also good. Although he had formed very 
definite ideas regarding the government of the church and indeed 
put them into practice in Geneva, the completely different church 
order in England was no obstacle to him in ecumenical relationships. 
It is hard for instance to find objections to the office of bishop based 
on principle in Calvin’s writings. He reacted to the suggestion made 
by the archbishop of Canterbury, Thomas Cranmer, to hold a great 
ecumenical council with the well known letter in which he wrote 
that he was willing to cross ten seas if by so doing he could promote 
the unity of the church. Divergencies from his own opinions on the 
liturgy which he found not only in England but also in Germany in 
no way seemed to him a reason for breaking off relationships with 
other churches. It was his opinion that churches which were agreed 
on the main articles of faith ought to be one and that they ought to 
tolerate doctrinal differences of lesser importance as well as differences 
in liturgy and church order. 

5. Tolerance in the sense of ‘‘the right to profess the faith of one’s 
choice” 2 was ruled out by Calvin’s opinions regarding the task of 
the authorities with regard to religion. 3 * * The protection of the true 


1 P. 103-113. 

2 According to van Dale Groot Woordenboek der NederL Taal , 8th imp. 1961. 

3 “For it not only tends to secure the accomodations arising from all these things, 
that men may breathe, eat, drink, and be sustained in life, though it comprehends 
all these things while it causes them to live together, yet I say this is not its only 
tendency; its objects also are that idolatry, sacrileges against the name of God, blas¬ 
phemies against his truth, and other offenses against religion may not openly appear 
and be disseminated among the people; that the public tranquility may not be dis¬ 
turbed ; that every person may enjoy his property without molestation; that men may 
transact their business together without fraud or injustice; that integrity and modesty 
may be cultivated among them; in short, that there may be* a public form of religion 
•among Christians, and that humanity may be maintained among men. Nor let anyone 
think it strange that I now refer to human polity the charge of the due maintenance 
of religion, which I may appear to have placed beyond the jurisdiction of men. For 

I do not allow men to make laws respecting religion and the worship of God now 
any more than I did before, though I approve of civil government which provides 

that the true religion contained in the law of God be not violated and polluted by 

public blasphemies with impunity”, Inst. 1559, IV, 20, 3, transl. John T. McNeill 
(Edit.), John Calvin on God and Political Duty , New York [sec. ed. 1956], p. 4 6 f- 
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religion which was one of the tasks of the authorities, implied namely, 
as Calvin argued in considerable detail in his famous sermons on 
Deut. 13, 1 the punishment of heretics or, as it was later expressed 
in art. 36 of the Confessio Belgica, the task “of putting down and 
eradicating all idolatry and false religion in order to destroy the 
realm of the Antichrist and to promote the kingdom of Jesus Christ”. 

The trials of heretics held in Geneva must be viewed in the light 
of this principle. Castellio left the city of his own accord and without 
any trial. Bolsec was banished in 1551. In 1553 Servet suffered death 
at the stake after Calvin and his colleagues had made serious attempts 
to spare the unfortunate man this horrible torture and had pleaded 
that the sentence be carried out by beheading. It is not part of the 
historian’s task to pronounce a moral judgment 2 on the many exe- 


1 “Vray est qu’on allegue, quand nostre Seigneur Iesus Christ est venu au monde, 
qu’il n’a point avancd par glaive sa doctrine, mais plustot qui lui et les siens ont 
este persecutez: et ainsi que ce n’est point le vrai moyen de maintenir la vraye 
religion, qu’on punisse ceux qui s’esleveront a l’encontre: mais plustost que nous 
devons nous contenter de ce glaive spirituel, pour batailler contre Satan. Ainsi 
qu’on soustienne tousiours la verite: et si le monde la persecute, que nous soufFrions 
cela en patience. Mais regardons si nostre Seigneur a exclus et bannis les Princes 
et les Magistrats et gens de iustice de son troupeau, tellement qu’ils ne puissent 
estre Chrestiens ? Or il est certain que non. Car quand il est parl6 du royaume de 
nostre Seigneur Iesus Christ, notamment il est dit: Vous Rois, craignez et vous 
iuges de la terre, humiliez-vous, et baisez tous le Fils. D’avantage devant que parler 
aux personnes privees, notamment il veut que les Rois et iuges et gens de iustice 
facent hommage k nostre Seigneur Iesus Christ; ils sont done appellez k la cog- 
noissance de l’Evangile. Comme de faict il est dit au Pseaume, que les Rois viendront 
pour s’assuettir a celuy qui doit estre envoye Redempteur: et puis qu’ils seront 
nourriciers de l’Eglise, et que les Roynes donneront la mammelle, e’est a dire, qu’il 
faudra que ceux qui ont la glaive de iustice en la main prennent I’Eglise de Dieu en 
sa protection, pour la maintenir en pure doctrine, et en la religion telle qu’elle est 
contenue en lg parolle de Dieu. Puis qu’ainsi est il faut conclurre que non seulement 
il est licite k tous Rois, et a tous Magistrats, de punir les heretiques, et ceux qui 
auront perverti la pure verite: mais que cela leur est enoint, et qu’ils sont lasches 
envers Dieu, s’ils permettent que les erreurs couvent, et qu’ils n’y mettent point 
ordre, et qu’ils n’employent point la toute leur puissance, voire, et qu’ils y monstrent 
plus grand zele qu’en tout le reste. Car est-ce raison que celuy qui sera au siege de 
iustice, quand on fera tort a quelcun de cinq sols, qu’il punisse le larron: et cependant 
qu’il laisse un sacrilege impuni ? Le nom de Dieu aura este blasphemer sa verite 
qui est son image, aura este comme foullee au pied: et e’est bien plus que si on avoit 
deschire quelques armoires. Mais voici l’image vive de Dieu qui est en opprobe, et 
comme si on crachoit a l’encontre: voila le salut des ames qui est opprime: et les 
Magistrats seront des idoles: ils punissent un larron de cinq sols, et voila un sacrilege 
qui a tasche de mesler le ciel et la terre: et il faudra que celuy-la demeure impuni ?” 
Sermons sur le Deuteronome. CO, XXVII, c. 245 f. 

2 He can note however, that modern Calvinism has disassociated itself from the 
terrible fate of Servet, witness the inscription on the monument of atonement 
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cutions. 1 His task is confined to explaining, from the historical cir¬ 
cumstances and with the means at his disposition, how these tragic 
events could happen. 

Servet was condemned for blasphemy. In his Restitutio Chvis- 
tianismi (1553) he had spoken out against the classical doctrine of 
the Trinity (“a monster with three heads”), original sin, child baptism 
(“an accursed horror and murder of the Holy Spirit”) and justification 
through faith. During a stay in Geneva he was pointed out, taken 
into custody and accused of blasphemy by Calvin on Aug. 13th on 
the basis of his publication. On August 24th the procurator-general 
of the republic took over the role of prosecutor with an indictment 
of 30 points in which he pointed out the consequences which the 
spread of Servet’s heresy would have on public life. From that moment 
Calvin and his colleagues served only as theological advisers. 

A consensus of opinion existed on the principle of the death penalty 
for a transgression such as that of which Servet stood accused, namely 
blasphemy. Servet himself did not deny this law but he did dispute 
the accuracy of the accusation according to which he had been found 
guilty of this sin. Significant for his ideas on this subject and for the 
spirit of the period was a letter which he wrote from prison and in 
which he reversed the roles by accusing Calvin in this manner: 
“Therefore gentlemen, I request that my false accuser shall be 
punished with the punishment of retribution and shall be imprisoned 
as I am until the matter is decided, either by sentence of death or by 
another penalty passed on him or on me ... I am prepared to die if 
I cannot be convinced of this and of other things of which I shall 
now accuse him.” 2 The demand made here that the accuser should 
also be held in preventive custody as long as the accuracy of his 
accusation had not been proved is, as will presently appear, in accord¬ 
ance with the rules of law prevailing at the time. 

The trial took place in a year in which Calvin’s chief opponents 
in Geneva occupied important positions in the city council. 3 They 

erected in 1903 at the place of execution: ‘‘We, devout and grateful sons of Calvin, 
our great reformer, yet condemning an error which was the error of his century, 
and firmly devoted to the freedom of conscience according to the true principles 
of the Reformation and the Gospel, have erected this monument of atonement 
on October 27th 1903°. 

1 On the number E. Pfisterer, Calvins Wirken in Getif y Neukirchen 1957, p. 46-49. 

2 E. Doumergue, o.c., VI, p. 344. 

3 Perrin was the first mayor; his brother-in-law Pierre Tissot was a judge as was 
Philibert Berthelier, excommunicated during the trial. One assumes that Servet 
came to Geneva inspired by the hope that the Libertines could change the course 
of events. 
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agreed with the sentence and had it carried out. The other Swiss 
churches too (Zurich, Berne, Basle and Schaffhausen) which Calvin 
had asked for advice, approved of the action taken by Geneva, as did 
Melanchthon, the historian Sleidanus and the Humanist school 
rector of Strasbourg, Johannes Sturm. 1 Bucer had already demanded 
Servet’s execution in 1531 after the appearance of his first pamphlet 
De Trinitatis erroribus. 

This execution was in accordance with the rules laid down for the 
punishment of blasphemers in the German empire, which may be 
found in Art. 106 of the Constitutio Criminalis Carolina , “die peinliche 
Gerichtsordnung Kaiser Karls V”, which probably possessed formal 
legal validity in Geneva. Admittedly the Swiss confederacy was only 
considered as an “imperial ally” but Savoy and Geneva were full 
members of the “Romisches Reich deutscher Nation”. At the division 
of the empire at the Diet of Worms in 1521 into 10 Kreise Savoy and 
Geneva found themselves part of the “Ober-rheinischer Kreis”. In 
1540 again Charles V admonished his “imperial city” not to take an 
oath of subjection to Berne. In our opinion E. Pfisterer has sufficiently 
shown with the aid of the legal regulations concerning the confiscation 
of the property of fugitive criminals and torture the material agree¬ 
ment between the administration of justice in Geneva and that pro¬ 
scribed in the Carolina. 2 “Wie gotsschwerer oder gotslesterunge 
gestrafft werdenn sollenn, Jtem so einer got summisst, das got nit 
bequem ist, oder got mit seinem Wortenn, dass jme zusteet, abschnei- 
det, der allmechtigkeit gottes, sein heilige Mutter, die Jungkfraw 
Maria schendet, Sollenn durch die Amptleute oder richter von Ambts- 
wegen angenomen, jngelegt vnd darumb ann leip, leben oder glidern 
nach gelegenheit Vnnd gestallt der personen vnd lesterung gestrafft 
werdenn. Doch so ein sollicher lesterer angenomen Vnd eingelegt 
ist, das soil ann die oberheit mit notturfftiger vnderrichtung aller 
vmbtstennde gelangen, die darauff richtern vndd vrtheillern bescheidt 
geben, wie solliche lesterunge, den gemeinen vnsern keyserlichen 
Rechten gemess vnnd sonnderlich nach jnnhallt besonnderer Artickell 
vnnserer Reichsordnunge, gestrafft werden sollen”. 3 


1 Jean Rott, Documents strasbourgeois concernant Calvin in Regards contemporains 
sur Jean Calvin y Paris 1965, 69-71: Une lettre inedite de Jean Sturm a Calvin , relative 
au proces de Michel Servet. 

2 E. Pfisterer, o.c., p. 29-34. 

3 Die Carolina und ihre Vorgdngerinnen , Text, Erlduterung t Geschichte, herausgeg. v. 
J. Kohler, Halle, 1900, p. 57 f. 
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The various parts of the trial were also in accordance with the rules 
of criminal law prevailing in the German Empire. 1 The accusation 
could be brought either by the authorities (art. 6) or by a private 
individual (art. 11). The former was the case in the trial of Bolsec in 
1551 and in that of Gentilis in 1558, while in Servers trial Calvin 
acted in the first instance as plaintiff in his capacity as a private indi¬ 
vidual. The latter had to go to prison together with the accused until 
it was proved that his accusation was justified (art. 12). Princes, 
clergymen and other eminent personages were allowed to send a 
“Gewalthaber” in their place who, however, might not be of lower 
rank than the accused (art. 14). Calvin sent his private secretary 
Nicolas de la Fontaine. The requests for advice from the civil authori¬ 
ties and churches in Basle, Berne, Zurich and Schaffhaussen was in 
accordance with the requirement laid down in art. 106 that, before 
dealing with a case, the authorities should seek careful information 
and instructions. 

The conclusion to be drawn from all this is that the trial of Servet 
was carried out in accordance with the principles and guide-lines 
obtaining in German criminal law and on which agreement existed 
between Calvin and his Genevan opponents, between church and 
authorities in Geneva and the other Swiss cities and churches. 

6. Disapproving voices were also heard with regard to Servers 
execution such as those of Pietro Paolo Vergerio, adviser of the Luther¬ 
an duke Christoffer of Wurttemberg and those of two of Calvin's 
supporters, Pierre Toussaint, a minister at Montbeliard, and Nicolas 
Zurkinden, state secretary of Berne. The reformer felt called upon to 
justify himself and this he did in his treatise Defensio orthodoxae 
fidei de sacra Trinitate 2 which appeared four months after the exe¬ 
cution and in which he not only defended his attitude in the trial 
and the duty of the authorities to suppress heresy, but principally 
spoke out in support of the classical dogma of the Trinity. 3 Communion 
with this doctrine was the motive behind Calvin's practical action 
in a heretical trial such as that against Servet. 

The most important opposition to Calvin’s activities came from 
Sebastian Castellio who was professor of Greek at Basle during Servet’s 


1 E. Pfisterer, o.c. t p. 39-46. 

2 CO, VIII, c. 453 - 644 . 

3 J. Koopmans, o.c., 62 f. 
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trial. 1 2 3 In his treatises De haereticis an sint persequendi 2 and Contra 
libellum Calvini 3 written in 1554, he turned against Calvin’s ideas 
on the killing of heretics in general and against the execution of Servet 
in particular. He pleaded for tolerance for sectarians and erring 
Christians and rejected the death penalty for heretics. Castellio saw 
“l’erreur du temps” more clearly than Calvin and the majority of 
his Roman-Catholic and Protestant contemporaries. His ideas paved 
the way for the later development of the idea of tolerance. It is pre¬ 
cisely against the background of Castellio’s opposition that Calvin’s 
ideas emerge in strong relief. It is important to compare both points of 
view since Castellio’s polemics influenced in no small measure the 
image that later generations formed of Calvin and in that sense meant 
that people came to contrast Calvin as the representative of absolute 
intolerance with Castellio as the supporter of an equally absolute 
tolerance. However understandably this image may have arisen—the 
actual controversy was coloured in part by personal bitterness—, just 
as elsewhere in history such a cheap black-white delineation cannot 
hold its own before the forum of objective historical criticism. Here 
one would do well to heed the warning of J. Lindeboom: “The problem 
of tolerance has many facets even when viewed principally from a 
historical perspective and the solution to it is less simple than many 
in their well meaning and praiseworthy enthusiasm might think—less 
simple even than Castellio may have thought. If we wish to form any 
sort of judgment then we shall have to begin by disassociating ourselves 
from the often distorted religious zeal of the 16th century and also 
from some of our own contemporary judgements and opinions. This 
demands first of all a forbearing and understanding attitude to Calvin. 
Taken as a whole his attitude and actions in these events were any¬ 
thing but likeable. But at the same time we must bear in mind that 
Calvin was not the bloodhound and ogre that he is held to be in the 
eyes of many a ‘liberal’—mentally using the word liberal in inverted 
commas—”. 4 

Three factors played a role in the controversy between Castellio 
and Calvin. In the first place Castellio’s ideas on the task of the 

1 On the polemics with reference to the Servet case J. Lecler, Histoire de la Tole¬ 
rance au Steele de la Riforme , I, Aubier 1955, P* 312-346. 

2 Seb. Castellion, De Haereticis an sint persequendi repr. en facsimile de l’ed. de 
1554 avec une introd. d. S. v. d. Woude, Geneva, 1954. 

3 Opera Sebastiani Castellionis VI, Dutch transl., Haarlem 1613. 

4 J. Lindeboom, Een hoogtepunt in de ontwikkelitig der tolerantie: Sebastiaan 
Castellio in Tolerantie en intolerantie , Groningen/Djakarta 1953, p. 22. 
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authorities differed fundamentally from that of Calvin. Unlike the 
latter he did not regard the protection of dogma as one of its duties 
“for what can there be in common between the sword and the word ?” 
The protection of doctrine is the task of the teacher. The authorities 
have only to protect the teacher as they also protect the farmer, the 
craftsman and the doctor. 1 The safest order is for the pastor to care 
for souls and the magistrate for bodies. 2 

In the second place Castellio made a distinction between apostates 
and heretics. Apostates are those who have lapsed into the service of 
another God; heretics are those who remain in the religion of the same 
God but in spite of this embrace erroneous ideas. The apostates ought 
to be punished by the magistrate, that is, banished but not put to 
death. 3 

In another passage Castellio distinguishes three sorts of sects: 
God-fearing, godless and mediocre. The mediocre are those who, 
while fearing God, err in their interpretation of the Scriptures. The 
godless and those who despise the Scriptures are blasphemers, who 
must be treated as people forgotten by God. “If, indeed, they deny 
or blaspheme God, if they publicly curse the Christian teaching and 
execrate the holy life of the god-fearing, I allow that they should 
be punished by the authorities not for their religion (for they have 
none) but so to speak for their lack of religion. But if the government 
should keep such people in prison in order to improve them if possible 
(for God’s mercy is infinite) such a government should in our opinion 
not be devoid of Christian clemency.” 4 

“Si quis Deum negat, is impius et atheus est et omnium iudicio 
merito abominandus”, it says in the foreword of De haeretics an sint 
persequendi. 5 Castellio pleads thus for tolerance for errors and heresies, 
exile or imprisonment for those who deny God. The idea of tolerance 
towards those whom we nowadays would call atheists, was as alien 
to him as to all his contemporaries. If one bears in mind on the one 
hand, that Calvin’s attitude towards doctrinal differences (e.g. that of 
Melanchthon in the matter of free will) may be judged more cau¬ 
tiously and that, in contrast to Zwingli he opposed the death penalty 
for Anabaptists, taking into account on the other hand the fact that 


1 Opera , VI, p. 74. 

2 Opera , VI, p. 101. 

3 Opera , VI, p. 66. 

4 Opera, VI, p. 129. 

5 Seb. Castellion, De haereticis , p. 23. 
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according to Castellio there could be no place in society for the 
“impius et atheus”—for him just as much as for Calvin this society 
was still in principle a corpus christianum—-then one sees that the 
difference between the two, while admittedly important and charac¬ 
teristic, is nonetheless not absolute. 

Finally, we also have to bear in mind that Castellio did not touch 
upon the most important question which for Calvin was at stake, the 
question of truth. A vehement and capable opponent of the carrying 
out of the death sentence on Servet, he thought that the latter was 
wrongly regarded as an apostate by Calvin, whereas in reality he was 
at most an erroneous heretic, acting in all good faith. Castellio repeat¬ 
edly stated, however, that he was not acquainted with Servers writings. 
He felt obliged to doubt whether Servet was in fact the blasphemer 
that Calvin took him to be. Had this indeed been the case then Castellio 
was willing to admit that he deserved to die. 

Castellio formulates Calvin’s ideas thus: “When the foundations 
of religion are overthrown, then the most horrible blasphemies 
against God come to light and souls are plunged into perdition by 
godless and pestilential teachings. Finally, when people seek to bring 
about a falling away from the true God and his pure doctrine, then 
the extreme remedy must be applied so that the deadly poison may 
not fester”. His reply reads: “Calvin describes this monster for us, 
and far be it from me to wish to speak in favour of such a monster; 
I am ready to admit that those should be put to death who dare to 
teach openly that one must lapse from the worship of the one God. 
But I do not believe that those people who differ from Calvin and 
whom he accuses of being heretics are indeed so.” 1 In another passage 
he says: “If Servet had called God a devil, that would have been 
blasphemy and I would rejoice in his death.” 2 Now, if Castellio by 
his own investigations had established that Servet called the Trinity 
“a monster with three heads”, what then would have been his opinion 
of the notorious trial ? 

The tolerance for which Castellio pleaded had thus in fact a condi¬ 
tional character. It remained formal because he failed to take into 
consideration what the controversy was about. It is not hard to guess 
the reason for this. Castellio considered the doctrine of the Trinity 
“an exalted and heavy task which surpasses understanding” 3 . There 

1 Opera , p. 109. 

2 Opera, p. 143. 

3 Opera , p. 145. 
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spoke the man who in 1563 would write his De arte dubitandi et 
confidendi , ignorandi et sciendi , in which he would argue of the doctrine 
of the Trinity that it was a collection of “inexplicable incomprehen¬ 
sibilities which remarkably enough crept into the church after the 
era of the simple apostles”. 1 This of course sounds very different 
from what the vehement Servet had written concerning the classical 
creed. Here we see emerging the beginnings of a relativism which 
was unmistakably the precursor of the modern period but which could 
not expect to be understood in the 16th century. From this relativism 
emerged the formal tolerance for which Castellio pleaded. For Calvin 
and the other reformers on the contrary the matter of the confession 
was the decisive factor and the dogma combatted by Servet with such 
unusual ferocity belonged to the heart of this confession. Calvin, 
indeed, did not wish that the church in her trinitarian teaching should, 
in a speculative manner, overstep the boundaries of revelation but 
rather that she should pause in awe before the mystery. 2 This limi¬ 
tation, however, was of a purely religious nature whereas that of 
Castellio possessed a more cognitive-theoretical character and pro¬ 
ceeded from an academic and relativizing distantiation. Calvin and 
his supporters were unable to grasp this. Since the trinitarian confes¬ 
sion was a fundamental article of faith, it marked for them the frontier 
of tolerance. That this frontier was drawn in blood may appear to us 
now to be little in keeping with the faith professed. An unprejudiced 
examination of the historical background, however, will teach us to 
judge more cautiously. And, so far as the moral judgment is concerned, 
the discrepancy between norm and empirical reality in the world of 
the 20th century whenever tolerance comes into question, ought to 
dispose us to exercise greater charity. 


1 Seb. Castellione, De arte dubitandi et confidendi , ignorandi et sciendi in D. Canti- 
mori e E. Feist (Ed.), Per la Storia degli Eretici Italiani del Secolo XVI in Europa , 
Roma I937-XV, p. 387: ”. . . atque hoc mihi persuadeo, qui hanc simplicem et 
quae nobis ab Apostolis tradita putatur fidem vere tenent, eos in via esse salutis, 
etiam si illas nescioquas inexplicabilitates in ecclesiam post apostolicae simplicitatis 
tempora curiosius introductas nec teneant nec credant”. 

2 P. 83 f., 87 f., 95 f. 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 


BEZA’S TREATISE “DE TRIPLICI EPISCOPATU” 
Introduction 

In his study of Puritanism in the England of Queen Elizabeth, P. 
Collinson pointed out the important role played by Beza in eccle¬ 
siastical relations on the other side of the North Sea. “If the Neo- 
Calvinism encased in the presbyterian system had a single progenitor 
it was Theodore Beza, professor at the Geneva Academy and Calvin’s 
successor. Presbyterianism was perhaps implicit in the teaching of 
Beza’s master, but like that other secondary product of his thought, 
the Calvinist doctrine of active political resistance, it remained to less 
conservative temperaments to draw the final and radical conclusions. 
Moreover, the narrow dogmatism of the new line was foreign to the 
mind of a reformer who was more concerned with transmitting the 
spirit than the form of his achievements. The responsibility for 
elevating polity to the rank of a protestant dogma and for anathema¬ 
tizing episcopacy, name and thing, lies with Calvin’s successor”. 1 
Other scholars too have referred to the influence of the intervention 
of Calvin’s successor both in England and in Scotland. 2 

A certain escalation may be noted in Beza’s pronouncements on the 
episcopal church government in Great Britain. 3 “At Geneva, Beza 
moved from a grudging acknowledgement of episcopacy to a con¬ 
demnation of the episcopal system as it existed in England and then 
to a denunciation of even the very modest variety of episcopacy 
existing in Scotland, and he also committed himself to the advocacy 
of the exclusive rights of the eldership in the exercise of discipline”. 4 
Calvin’s successor was still fairly moderate in his exchange of letters 
in 1566 with Edmund Grindal who, as bishop of London, had been on 
good terms with the Dutch Reformed refugee community. Yet even 
then Beza was unable to summon up any enthusiasm for the church’s 


1 P. Collinson, The Elizabethan Puritan Movement , London (1967), p. 109. 

2 Norman Sykes, Old Priest and New Presbyter , Cambridge 1957, p. 54: “Beza 
indeed supported the English rebels’*; B. Hall, Calvin against the Calvinists in John 
Calvin , ed. G. E. Duffield, Courtenay Studies in Reformation , I, Appleford 1966, 
P. 26, 35 f. 

3 J. Plomp, Presbyteriaal-episcopaal ? Kampen 1967, p. 24 f. 

4 G. Donaldson, The Scottish Reformation , Cambridge i960, p. 187. 
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dependence on the state in the matter of the exercise of discipline. 1 
In 1572 he felt obliged to warn the Scottish reformer John Knox 
against the “pseuepiscopi”, a relic of the papacy. 2 It may be assumed 
that this correspondence did not fail to influence the Puritans when 
it was published in 1573 in Beza’s Epistolae and so became known 
in wider circles. 3 A step further in the direction of a total rejection 
of the episcopal church rule was Beza’s reply in 1576 to a letter from 
the Scottish chancellor Glamis. 

Since 1573 John Glamis had held the office of Lord Chancellor 
under the regency of James Douglas, Earl of Morton. 4 The latter 
acted in this capacity from November 22nd 1572, two days before 
Knox’s death, until 1581, in the service of king James VI, later James 
I of England, who was born in 1569. Dreaming of an alliance with 
England which would pave the way for a personal union under one 
ruler, Morton was also guided in his church policy by the desire for 
the closest possible agreement with the church of the England of queen 
Elizabeth, notably with regard to the episcopal structure and the 
supremacy of the crown. 

So far as the episcopate was concerned, according to the Con¬ 
cordat of Leith (1572) the bishoprics and archbishoprics were retained 
for the time being, that is so long as the support of the young king 
was still in the minority compared with that of his Catholic mother, 
Mary Stuart. However, those who held the office of bishop were to 
possess no more power than the superintendents appointed by virtue 
of the Book of Discipline (1560). 5 Like these they would be subject 
to the General Assembly. In reality, however, the regent had the 
final say in their appointment. Those ministers who were appointed 
bishops, none of them individuals of any great strength of character, 
had to give up a large part of their income to Morton’s noble friends 
who exercised the right of patronage, the so-called “Tulchan bishops”. 6 

The opposition to this state of affairs was headed chiefly by Andrew 


1 Beza, Epistolae theologicae , Genevae 1573, p. 87. 

2 Beza, Ep. theoL , 1573 . P- 344-346. 

3 P. Collinson, o.c., p. no; G. Donaldson, o.c ., p. 188. 

4 See Dictionary of National Biography, XV, c. 309-322. 

5 On their function J. H. S. Burleigh, A Church History of Scotland, London 
i960, p. 167 f.; A. A. van Schelven, Het Calvinisme gedurende zijn bloeitijd , II, 
Amsterdam 1951, p. 30 f. 

6 A tulchan was a calfskin stuffed with straw, used by farmers in the country to 
persuade the cow to give milk. On the Tulchan bishops, J. H. S. Burleigh, o.c., 
p. 196. 
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Melville who had returned in 1574 from Geneva. He was an ardent 
advocate of the equality in principle of all ministers and an opponent 
of the supremacy of the civil authorities over the church. The year 
1576 was marked on the one hand by a decree of the General Assembly 
in conformity with Melville’s ideas which he had stated in a speech 
given in August 1575 1 and on the other by a conflict between the 
church and the regent concerning the appointment of a bishop. On 
the appointment of Patrick Adamson, Morton’s chaplain, as archbishop 
of St. Andrew’s, the regent had refused to satisfy the requirement of 
the General Assembly that the candidate should be examined before 
his definitive admission to office. The decision of the General Assembly 
was prepared by a commission of six, including Melville, who came 
to the following conclusion concerning the bishop and his function 
in the Church of Scotland: “the name of Bishop is common to all 
those that have a particular flock over which they have charge to preach 
the word, minister the sacraments and execute the ecclesiastical 
discipline with consent of the elders (. . .) but of this number may be 
chosen some to have power to oversee and visit such reasonable 
bounds besides their own flocks as the General Kirk shall appoint 
(. . .) to appoint ministers with the consent of the Ministers of that 
province and the consent of the flock to whom they shall be appointed, 
to appoint Elders and Deacons where there are none, with the consent 
of the people, and to suspend ministers for reasonable causes”. 2 In 
this concept admittedly a supra-local office is not entirely rejected 
but, just as was done in the Book of Discipline with regard to the 
superintendent, the corner stone is the local pastor. The exercise of 
the supra-local functions is thought of as being entirely dependent 
upon the church assemblies. There is no question of the bishop being 
hierarchically superior to his fellow ministers. 

John Lyon, eighth Lord Glamis, also sat on the commission which 
arrived at this decision. He worked in close collaboration with his 
first cousin once removed Morton but was also on good terms with 
the general Assembly and even with Melville. He was called: “a good 
protestant and a favourer of the king; he is holden very wise and 
discreet, wealthy, but of no party or favour”. 3 Melville’s biographer 
Thomas M’Crie calls him “a nobleman of great wisdom and integrity, 

1 A. A. van Schelven, o.c., p. 67. 

2 J. H. S. Burleigh, ox p. 197. 

3 G. Donaldson, Lord Chancellor Glamis and Theodore Beza in Miscellany of the 
Scottish History Society (3rd Ser.), 8, Edinburgh 1951, p. 90 f. 
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a patron of learning and a sincere friend to the reformed religion” 1 
and mentions the in no way unbiased epitaph dedicated by the ardent 
presbyterian to the Lord Chancellor after the latter’s death in 1578. 2 
Was Glamis really between two stools or was Saravia right when 
he later wrote that the Lord Chancellor, when he turned to Beza 
for advice in this delicate matter, had already made his decision, that 
is in favour of presbyterianism and, on principal, anti-episcopalian 
and that he only hoped to receive from Calvin’s successor support 
for his ideas in this regard ? 3 

Glamis wrote to Beza that he had had a short visit from Claude 
Colladon, a prominent Genevan who in 1579 would become a member 
of the Council of 200. The Scot is strengthened in his admiration 
for the church of Geneva and in his conviction that the same doctrines 
were supported there and in Scotland. There appears, however, 
according to Glamis, after the rejection of the papacy in Scotland, to 
be some degree of uncertainty concerning many sectors of church 
government, although Morton, the nobility and the parliament are 
working diligently for the cause. Glamis would like to see in the 
future as much agreement concerning the church order as already 
exists on matters of doctrine. He has read Beza’s books with pleasure 
and admiration and has also heard others speak very well of him. He 
therefore takes the liberty of turning to him with a number of ques¬ 
tions. 4 It was probably these laudatory statements about Beza and 
Geneva which gave Saravia the impression that in his letter the 
Scottish chancellor had already made up his mind and was only 
asking for moral support. 

Glamis’ letter was probably written in April 1576. 5 It may be 
assumed that Beza’s reply appeared later in the same year. While the 
original Latin text of Glamis’ letter is known from a manuscript 
in the British Museum, no manuscript copy of Beza’s reply 
has been found. 6 We do, however, possess the English trans- 


1 Th. M’Crie, Life of Andrew Melville , New Ed., Edinburgh London 1899, p. 
70 f. 

2 "Tu, Leo magne, jaces inglorius: ergo manebunt Qualia fata canes? qualia 
fata sues ?”, o.c., p. 71. The allusion to Glamis’ name Lyon is clear. 

3 Examen Tractatus de Episcopatum Triplici Genere ab Hadnano Saravia aeditum , 
introduction, Londini, 1610, in Diversi tractatus theologici, 1611. 

4 G. Donaldson, Lord Chancellor Glamis , p. 95 f., 100 f. 

6 G. Donaldson, Lord Chancellor Glamis , p. 99, n. 1. 

6 G. Donaldson, Lord Chancellor Glamis , p. 91. This was confirmed for us by 
Mr. Alain Dufour of Geneva who is preparing an edition of Beza’s correspondence, 
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lation by John Field, champion of the presbyterian cause in England 
and one of those behind the Admonition to the Parliament (1572) 1 . 
This translation appeared in 1580 under the title The judgment of a 
most reverend and learned man from beyond the seas concerning a three¬ 
fold order of bishops with a declaration of certain other weighty points 
concerning the discipline and government of the Church . It does not 
contain the complete text of Glamis’ letter but only his six questions 
together with Beza’s treatise which consists of two parts, a disquisition 
on the threefold office of bishop and the replies to the six questions 
posed by the Scottish Chancellor. 2 

Although it is evident from Saravia’s disputing the epistle, which 
was the size of a small treatise, that contemporaries 3 were aware of 
the name of the author of this reply, some uncertainty has existed on 
this subject until recently. 4 In the catalogue of the British Museum 
Field’s work is included under “Translations of unidentified works 
by T. de Beze”. 5 It is now taken as certain that the dissertation is 
indeed the work of Calvin’s successor in Geneva. 6 

In 1951 G. Donaldson published an edition of the complete original 
Latin letter written by Glamis, based on the manuscript in the 
British Museum. He accompanied this with a modern English trans¬ 
lation together with a modernization of Field’s translation of Beza’s 
six replies. 7 Since Donaldson based his translation of Beza’s document 
upon the incomplete version by Field and not on the original Latin 
text and, moreover, since he left out of consideration the disquisition 
on the three sorts of episcopal office which forms the first part, there is 
room for a new edition of the Latin text of both parts of Beza’s treatise. 
This may be found on the following pages with Glamis’ six ques¬ 
tions, 8 accompanied by an English version of the author’s own Dutch 
translation and by Field’s text, completely unaltered. Although the lat¬ 
ter is often fairly free and also from time to time, as the reader can see 


1 P. Collinson, ox. p. 118-121; P. M. Davvley, John Whitgift and the Reformation , 
London 1955, p. 87-91. 

2 Thanks to the friendly cooperation of the photographic service of the British 
Museum the author was able to avail of the complete photocopied text of this edition. 

3 Also a later historian like Th. M’Crie, o.c., p. 71, 421. 

4 Fr. Gardy, Bibliographic des oeuvres de Theodore de Beze, Geneva i960, p. 161. 

5 British Museum . General Catalogue of Printed Books , Photogr. Ed. to 1955, 
16, London 1965, c. 1080. 

6 Rob. Kingdon, Concerning Theodore Beza in Bibliotheque d y Huntanisme et Renais¬ 
sance, XXIII, Geneva 1961, p. 421 f. 

7 G. Donaldson, Lord Chancellor Glamis , p. 95-113. 

8 For the text of the whole of Glamis* letter we refer to Donaldson’s edition. 
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for himself, contains a number of careless slips, still it deserves to be 
saved from oblivion. For after all it was through the translation of 
John Field that Beza’s ideas gained access to a much wider circle 
than that for which his original tract had been destined. 

The original advice, intended for use in Scotland, gained so much 
popularity in England that John Whitgift, archbishop of Canterbury, 
wrote a long letter to Beza in 1593 reproaching him that the book on 
the three sorts of episcopate and its English translation “flying through 
the hands of many, set a new torch to the flame that was before almost 
quenched , \ 1 

Our edition is based upon the text which Saravia printed in his 
Examen 2 Since he too gave Glamis’ questions, this part of the text 
as published by us may be compared with that given by Donaldson. 
It appears that only slight differences exist which nowhere affect the 
meaning of the content, an indirect proof of the reliability of the text. 
We indicate variant readings in the footnotes. 

In the first of his questions Glamis took as his starting point the 
equality in principle of all ministers and their committment to the 
local parish. The question is posed, however, whether the office of 
bishop can be considered necessary for the summoning of synods, 
the admission of ministers to and their dismissal from their office. 
Two possible arguments are mentioned for the retention of the 
episcopate, namely, the recalcitrance of the people which would 
necessitate a regular superintendence being kept on the churches and 
the tradition of the kingdom which desires that in parliament the 
bishops, as one of the three estates, should help to decide on the 
affairs of the country, a tradition which could only be abolished at 
great danger to the state. The chancellor gives the impression that he 
himself favours the calvinistic equality of all ministers and the building 
up of the church from the local parish, combined with or incorporated 
into the existing episcopal order. 

Of particular importance for the controversy between episcopalians 
and presbyterians is the second question, dealing with the relations 
between the church and the secular authorities. At the beginning 
of the Scottish Reformation when the rulers (James V and Mary 
Stuart) were still hostile to it, the holders of church office and nobles 
who favoured the Reformation naturally met on their own authority. 

1 J. Strype, John Whitgift , II, London 1822, p. 166. 

2 Saravia, Examen, p. 2-61: Triplex Episcopatus; p. 67-98: Quaestiones et Respon- 
siones, 
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Is such a manner of assembly without royal permission still justifiable 
in the changed circumstances ? While on the one hand there is the 
danger that the nobility might make use of such assemblies for other 
than religious ends, there is the advantage that their presence and 
their testimony to the true religion might be of support to the church 
and her servants. Moreover, freedom of assembly would guarantee 
the possibility of meeting together should it unhappily come about 
that an enemy of the Reformation once again ascended to the throne. 
Very closely connected with this point is the question whether 
the responsibility for calling synods ought to rest with the king or 
with the bishops and what matters come under their legislative capa¬ 
city. 

The next two questions have a bearing upon discipline. Ought 
Roman Catholics to be punished in the same manner as apostates 
or do they merit a lighter punishment ? In what cases may the church 
examine independently the case of a wrong doer who has not yet been 
indicted by the temporal authorities and proceed to excommunicate 
him ? The relationship between church and state is involved in a 
particular way in the last question concerning the use to which church 
property is to be put. The Scottish chancellor is himself of the opinion 
that, with the approval of parliament, it may be used by the king for 
his own benefit or for the common good. Others, however, think that 
property which was originally intended for church use may not be 
employed for temporal aims. 

As we have said Beza prefaced his reply to Glamis’s questions with 
a detailed dissertation upon what he regarded as three sorts of episcopal 
office. The entire document derives its name from this. It assumes 
the distinction between an episcopal office granted by God, one 
instituted by man and one invented by the devil. From the charac¬ 
teristics given it appears that Beza had in mind respectively the 
office of the minister in a presbyterial church order, the episcopate 
as it flourished in Scotland and England, in that is to say what would 
later be called Anglicanism, and the papacy. 

In the first form of episcopal office the pastor governed the church 
together with the elders charged with superintendence. Beza thought 
that this form of church government could be derived from the bible 
without much difficulty and could thus be termed divine. As human 
he considered the episcopal office based on human insight and eccle¬ 
siastical tradition and which in his opinion so diverged from the 
biblical precepts that it gradually developed into a hierarchical 
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church structure with an objectionable inequality among the office 
bearers. Beza contrasted this with an equality in principle between 
the holders of ecclesiastical office derived from the equality existing 
among the apostles. His comments on this matter consist largely of 
a discussion with the church fathers, principally Epiphanius and 
Jerome. Finally, Beza saw in the papacy a form of episcopate which 
he designated as satanic, characterized as it was by a delight in tempo¬ 
ral power and splendour and by a complete erosion of the function 
of the local office holder. 

The second part of Beza’s document deals with the questions 
raised by the Lord Chancellor. In reply to his first question the leader 
of the church in Geneva advocates a form of church government 
according to consistent presbyterial-synodal principles. The only 
concession he was prepared to make to the so-called human episcopate, 
which still existed in Britain after the split with the pope, was the 
retention of the bishops in function for their lifetime. After their 
death, however, no one might be appointed to succeed them in their 
functions. The custom of bishops taking their seat in parliament, 
characteristic of the relationship between church and state on the 
other side of the North Sea, was condemned from Geneva as a “mani¬ 
fest abuse”, a dangerous intermingling of ecclesiastical and political 
functions which could lead to situations such as prevailed in the age 
of Constantine. 

For the rest, however, a separation of church and state was in no 
way envisaged by Geneva. The king had to summon the synods and 
ratify their decisions according to Beza who hereby was indeed 
elevating a Constantinian situation to the status of norm. The legis¬ 
lative capacities of the synod must remain restricted to doctrine and 
discipline, he said in his third reply to Glamis. One sees how, without any 
drastic encroachment on the idea and reality of the corpus christianum, 
Calvinism had nonetheless arrived at a clear division of tasks and 
functions between church and temporal authorities. 

A fairly mild attitude towards excommunication emerges in the 
fourth and fifth replies. The church could not use this weapon against 
Roman Catholics since the latter, although validly baptized, had not 
been admitted as full members of her community. The authorities 
should act with great moderation in religious cases and persecute only 
troublemakers —read: Anabaptists— and blasphemers —read:Anti- 
trinitarians—. In this respect Beza undoubtedly bore in mind the fact 
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that moderation on the part of the authorities in religious controversies 
would benefit presbyterianism. 

Finally, in his last reply, he advocated a purely ecclesiastical use 
of secularized church properties and, as it would appear, an inde¬ 
pendent control of these properties. Only in a situation of crisis, 
war or famine, should the authorities be allowed to use the church's 
money, particularly “in order to lighten the burden of the people". 

It is clear that Beza’s opinions implied a fundamental criticism of 
the Elizabethan establishment and, accordingly, of the ideas of 
those Scots who were committed to seeing this same establishment 
adopted in their own country. This criticism applied to a form of 
episcopate concerning which, according to Beza, not a single word 
was to be found in the New Testament, an office based purely on 
human institutions which for this reason ought to be abolished. It 
also hit out at a relationship between church and state which, in the 
reformed view, did not sufficiently distinguish between the two func¬ 
tions. On the one hand the absolute separation of church and state 
later so ardently professed in American Protestantism was far from 
Beza’s mind—the king, while not the head, was nonetheless the 
protector of the church—, and on the other he saw in the figure of 
the state-church a serious infringement of the freedom of the church. 

So far as his ideas on the ministry are concerned it cannot escape 
one's notice that Beza, who postulated equality of status of all office¬ 
bearers as a matter of principle rooted in the bible, at the moment 
when he came to deal with the actual church situation in Scotland 
and England deviated from his principle, evidently without realizing 
it, when he called the elders in the local community “adsessores" 
who “were added to the pastors". Keenly observant episcopal critics, 
of whom Saravia was one, 1 have rightly pointed out that, despite the 
principle of equality of office, the protestants did not in fact regard 
the office of presbyter as equal to that of the pastor. 2 

Since Beza made a much sharper and more decisive contrast than 
Calvin between the presbyteriat and the prevailing episcopate—a 
reason for the Episcopalians to quote Calvin in their arguments with 
the Presbyterians— 3 tracing the first without hesitation back to biblical 

1 Saravia, De diversis ministrorum Evangelii gradibus , Francofurti, 1591, passim; 
esp. P- 5°“55 i Defensio Tractationis de diversis ministrorum evangelii gradibus in 
Tract, theol. , Londini 1611, passim, esp. p. 91-124; Examen Tractatus de Episcopatuum 
Triplici Genere in Tract. theol. , passim. 

2 Cf. R. Boon, Apostolisch ambt en reformatie f Nijkerk 1965, p. 190-211, 

3 Basil Hall, o.c. t p. 35 f. 
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precept and divine institution, the defenders of the establishment 
were forced into the position where they saw themselves obliged, for 
their part, to defend the existing episcopal office as being based on 
ius divinum. Whitgift indeed, who had originally adopted a much 
more moderate attitude, 1 wrote to Beza in the letter to which we have 
already referred: “We make no doubt, but that the episcopal degree 
is an institution apostolical and divine, and so hath always been held 
by a continued course of times from the Apostles to this very age of 
ours. (. . .) You may remember, learned Sir, the beginnings of that 
episcopacy, which you make to be only of human institution, is 
referred by the Fathers with one mouth to the Apostles as the authors 
thereof”. 2 With this a development appeared to have been set in motion 
which, both in Britain and in the entire world, would lead to a diversity 
of church structure of which the exegetical foundation and theolog¬ 
ical motivation is regarded by many people in our time as less con¬ 
vincing than they could have appeared in the 16th and 17th centuries. 

1 P. M. Dawley, ox p. 133-194; P. Collinson, ox. y p. 123 f., 243-288. 

2 J. Strype, o.c., p. 170. 
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TRIPLEX EPISCOPATUS 

Episcopatus cogimur tres facere: unum divinum, alterum humanum, 
tertium satanicum. 


DIVINUS EPISCOPATUS 

Episcopatus divinus, sive iure divino institutus, nihil aliud declarat, 
quam verum illorum munus, qui alio peculiari nomine vocantur 
pastores, quos (inquit apostolus Act. 20:28) To 7cv£up.a to g 0 exo 
£7utJxo7rou<; 7coi(xatveiv t}\v £xxX7)atav too 0 £ou. Estque hoc utrum- 
que eorum proprium nomen in novo testamento, quo ab apostolis, 
prophetis et evangelistis (quae functiones temporariae fuerunt) apud 
Paulum distinguuntur (Eph. 4:11) et a diaconis (1 Tim. 3 et ad Philip. 
1:1). Nam alioquin presbyteri quoque passim dicuntur et Siaxovtav 
etiam Paulus suum apostolatum vocat (Rom. 11:13). Dicti autem sunt 
episcopi respectu animarum sibi commissarum, quasi speculatores et 
inspectors voces. 

Isti igitur vel singulares fuerunt: nempe si qua ecclesia unicum 
tantum habuit pastorem, vel plures: si plures habuit. Eorumque 
una cum suis presbyteris (quos xu|3spv7)asi<; adpellat Paulus x ) iunc- 
torum collegium ab altero illo communi nomine 7rpscr(3uTsptou fuit 
adpellatum (1 Tim. 4:14). Eorum munus fuit, sermoni ac precibus 
turn publice turn privatim vacare et ecclesiam in communi regere, 
ut apparet plurimis scripturae locis. Eosdem fuisse magistratibus 
subiectos etiam prophanis, apparet non modo ex Christi summi 
pontificis et apostolorum exemplo, verum etiam ex disertis Pauli 
verbis (Rom. 13:1 et ad Tit. 3:1). 

1 1 Cor. 12:28. 


THE IVDGMENT OF A MOST REVEREND AND LEARNED MAN 
FROM BEyond the seas, concerning a threefolde order of Bishops: with a declaration 
of certaine other waightie pointes, concerning the discipline and gouemement of 
the church. 

We must needes make three bishops, j. Of God. 2. Of man. 3. Of the deuil. 

A Bishop ordained of God, or set vp by the law of God, doth declare nothing els but 
their calling, which by an other more speciall name, are called Pastoures, whome 
(saieth Luke) the Holy Ghost hath appointed Bishops to feede the Church of GOD. 
And either of these names of Pastour or of Bishop, is proper to them in the newe 
Testament, whereby the Apostle doeth distinguish them from Apostles, Prophets, 
and Euangelists, which were callings to endure for a tyme, Ephes. 4.11. and from 
Deacons, 1 Tim. 3. and Phil. 1.1. for otherwise they are euery where called Elders, 
& Paule doth call his Apostleship a Deaconship. Rom. 11.13. But they are called 
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THREE KINDS OF EPISCOPAL OFFICE 

We must distinguish three kinds of episcopal office: in the first 
place one granted by God, in the second place a human one and in 
the third place a satanic episcopal office. 

THE OFFICE OF BISHOP INSTITUTED BY GOD 

The office of bishop given by God or instituted according to the 
law of God means nothing other than the true office of those who, 
by another, special, name are called pastors and who (as the apostle 
says in Acts 20:28) are appointed by the Holy Ghost as bishops 
to feed the church of the Lord. And both of these are special names 
in the New Testament whereby they are distinguished by Paul from 
the apostles, prophets and evangelists (which offices were of a tempo¬ 
rary nature) (Eph. 4:11) and from the deacons (1 Tim. 3 and Phil. 1:1). 
For at the same time they were also everywhere called elders and Paul 
also refers to his own apostleship as a ministry (Rom. 11:13). They 
were, however called bishops with a view to the souls which were 
entrusted to them as the true watchmen and overseers. 

These now worked, either each one separately, if for instance a 
church possessed only one pastor or with more of them together if 
the church had more than one. And the community of office in which 
they were united together with their elders (whom Paul called govern¬ 
ments) was also called by that other general name: the assembly 
of elders (1 Tim. 4:14). It was their task to devote themselves to 
preaching and prayer, now in public, now in private houses, and 
in general to govern the church, as appears from many passages of 
Scripture. That these were also subject to the temporal authorities 
appears not only from the example of our High Priest, Christ, and 
of the apostles, but also from plain statements made by Paul (Rom. 
13:1; Tit. 3:1). 


Bishops in regard of the sheepe committed vnto them, as though a man should call 
them watchmen or ouerseers. 

These now were one alone, as where any church had but one Pastor, or more if 
the Church had more then one. And the meeting of them together ioyntly with their 
Elders, whom Paule calleth gouernours, of the other common name called, was the 
Eldership. Their duetie was to attend on the worde and praier, both publikely and 
priuately, and in common to gouerne the Church, as appeareth by many places of 
Scripture. 

That the same were subiect to magistrates, though prophane, appeareth not 
only by the example of Christ the high Priest, and of the Apostles, but also by the 
expresse wordes of Paul, 1 Timoth. 2. and Luke 12.13. 
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HUM ANUS EPISCOPATUS 

Episcopatus humanus, id est: ex sola humana prudentia praeter 
expressum Dei verbum in ecclesiam introductus, est potestas quae- 
dam uni cuidam pastori supra suos collegas attributa, canonibus 
tamen certis ceu regulis adversus tyrannidem comparatis definita. 
Hoc episcopatu qui fungebantur, dicti sunt episcopi suorum compres- 
byterorum totiusque cleri respectu, quasi clero impositi inspectores. 
Hanc functionem non fuisse ex Dei verbo introductam liquet ex eo, 
quod ne voculam quidem in novo testamento reperire licet, ex qua 
tale quidpiam vel levissime liceat coniicere. Etsi enim dubium non 
est, quin omnia ordine fieri oporteat in domo Domini ac proinde quin 
aliquis in coetibus singulis praefuerit (quem videtur Ioannes in Apo- 
calypsi angelum appellare, 1 Iustinus autem 7rpo£GT6yra vocat, 2 tamen 
iste eo uno excepto quod primus erat in coetu actionum ecclesiasti- 
carum moderator, nullam in collegas potestatem habebat nec munere 
aliquo superiori fungebatur. Ideoque, ut notat Hieronymus, 3 author 
epist. ad Hebraeos y\y ouf/ivou<; nominat totum coetum presbyterorum 4 , 
non unum quempiam significans. Talis plerumque fuit in ipso aposto- 
lorum collegio Petrus (magna certe inter pares alioquin apostolos 
authoritate et tamen unus ex coetu apostolorum) missus in Samariam 
a collegis cum Iohanne (Act. 8:14) et in coetu reddens suae admini- 
strationis rationem iis qui erant ex circumcisione (Act. 11:2). Quod 
si talis episcopalis potestas unius cuiuspiam in caeteros turn extitisset 
qualis postea fuit, certe vel inscriptum iam turn fuisset ab apostolis 


1 Apoc. Ioann. 1: 20; 2:1, 8, 12, 18; 3:1, 7, 14. 

2 Justin, ApoL I, 67, Migne, Patr ., S.G., VI, c. 429. 

3 On “angebliche Hieronymuskommentare” Ed. Riggenbach, Historische Studien 
zum Hebraerbrief, 1, Leipzic 1907, p. 11-15. 

4 Hebr. 13:7, 17. 


OF THE BISHOP THAT is of man . 

The Bishop that is of man, that is to say, brought into the Church by the alone 
wisedome of man, besides the expresse word of God, is a certain power giuen to 
one certaine Pastour aboue his other fellowes, yet limited with certain orders or 
rules prouided against tyranny. They which did beare this office of bishop, are 
called bishops in regard of their fellow Elders and the whole clergie, as watchmen 
set ouer the clergie. 

That this calling was not brought in by the word, it is manifest by that, that there 
is not to be found in the new Testament, so much as one syllable, whereby there 
may be the least surmise of any such thing. For although we doubt not, but all thinges 
ought to be done orderly in the lordes house, and therfore that some one should be 
president of euery assembly, whom Iohn in the Reuelation seemeth to call the Angell 
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THE HUMAN OFFICE OF BISHOP 
The human office of bishop, that is to say the office introduced 
into the church on the basis of purely human insight in conflict with 
the explicit Word of God is a power attributed to one particular 
pastor over his companions in the ministry, which however is 
hedged about by fixed regulations or rules drawn up in order to 
prevent tyranny. Those who held this episcopal office were called 
bishops with a view to their fellow elders and to all ministers since 
they were appointed as one might say overseers over these ministers. 
That the introduction of this office was not based on the word of 
God, appears from the fact that the New Testament does not contain 
a single word which might refer in the slightest degree to any such 
thing. For although there is no doubt that all ought to be done in an 
orderly manner in the house of the Lord, and that for this reason in 
all the assemblies someone presided (who, it appears, was called angel 
by John in his Revelation, but leader by Justin), yet this person, 
apart from the fact that he was the first to act as leader in the church 
assembly, possessed no power at all over his companions in the 
ministry and occupied no higher function than they. Therefore, the 
author of the epistle to the Hebrews, as Jerome observes, calls the 
entire assembly of the elders leaders, without by this designating any 
particular person. Peter usually acted as such in the community of the 
apostles (certainly a man of great authority among the apostles who, 
for the rest, were equal, and yet one of their assembly) when he, sent 
with John by his fellows in the ministry to Samaria (Acts 8:14) gave 
an account of his conduct in the assembly before those of the circum¬ 
cision (Acts 11:2). If, however, such an episcopal power of 
one man over the others had existed at that time as it did later, then 
the apostles would certainly have either already written their title above 


of the Churches: and Iustin calleth the moderator Proestota , yet this moderator of 
actions of the Church, sauying this one thing, that he was the first in order in the 
company; had no authority ouer his felows, neither did hee exercise any higher 
office. Therefore the author of the epistle to the Hebrewes, as Hierome noteth, 
doeth cal the whole company of the elders, gouernours; not any one certayne man. 
Such a one was Peter many times in the very assembly of the Apostles, of a great 
authoritie surely amongst the Apostles, who were all otherwise equall, and yet he 
himselfe one of the company of the Apostles, sent by his companions to Samaria 
with Iohn, Act. 8.14. and in the assembly giuing an account of his ministery, to those 
which were of the Circumcision, Acts 11.2. But if any such bishoplike authoritie of 
any one aboue the rest, as there was afterwardes, had bin then, surely the apostles 
would haue set down their names euen at that tyme, in their letters which they sent 
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eorum nomen, literis utro citroque missis, cum praesertim Paulus 
in epist. ad Philippenses presbyteros plurali numero et diaconos 
compellet, vel saltern fuisset eorum aliqua facta mentio. Quod cum 
factum non sit, apparet inter istos ^youpivouc nullos fuisse gradu 
superiores suis collegis et coepiscopis sed ecclesias fuisse a suis 
presbyteris pari et aequali inter compresbyteros potestate, admi- 
nistratas, eo tantum caeteris praeeunte, cuius pietatem et authoritatem 
collegium maxime probasset. 

Epiphanius contra Aerianos contrariam sententiam, id est humanum 
episcopatum quasi divinum defendens, tria profert argumenta in 
contrariam partem, duo quasi ex verbo Dei, tertium ex illorum 
temporum historia. Primus locus i Tim. cap. 5. v. 1. nps<rfk>Tepa> (jlt) 
inut'krfefiQ. Seniorem ne increpato. Ex quo colligit aliquam fuisse 
Timothei authoritatem in presbyteros id est pas tores Ephesinae 
ecclesiae reliquos potestatem. Atqui (quod tanti viri pace dictum 
sit) animadvertere ilium oportuit, presbyterum id est seniorem hie 
dici qui aetate sit provectior, non qui pastoris, doctoris vel presbyteri 
munere fungatur; quod manifestissime ostendit tcov vecoTspoav anti¬ 
thesis. 1 Alter locus ex eiusdem epist. cap 5 vers. 19. Paulus (inquit 
Epiphanius) non dixit alicui presbytero: Ne admittito accusationem 
contra episcopum , sed Timotheo qui erat episcopus: Adversus presby¬ 
terum ne admiseris accusationem . Unde consequi vult, episcopi tribunali 
obnoxios fuisse presbyteros ut iudicis, ac proinde ut superioris. 2 

Sed dupliciter hie fallitur. Primum enim Timotheus non fuit 
Ephesinorum episcopus. Et hoc falsum ex historia ipsa facile redargui 
potest. Comitem enim Pauli fuisse Timotheum ac proinde non alicuius 


1 Epiphanius, Adversus Haereses , III, 1, Haer. 75. Migne, Pair ., S.G., XLII, c. 
5nf. 

2 Ibid. 


from one to another, especially seeing Paule in his epistle to the Philip, doth name 
bishops in the plural number, and Deacons: or there should haue bene at least some 
peculiar mention made of them. Which, seeing it is not done, it appeareth that 
amongest these gouemers, there was none in degree aboue their companions and fellow 
bishops: but as occasion serued, the Churches were gouerned by a fellowlike & 
equal authoritie, among the fellow-elders in their elderships, he onely going before 
the rest, whose godlines and authoritie, the company did most allow of. 

Epiphanius against the Arrians, defending the contrary opinion, namely, the 
bishop ordained by man, as ordained by God, doth bring forth three reasons to 
the contrary. Two as it were out of the word of God: the third out of the history of 
those tymes. The first place is, 1 Tim. 5.1. Rebuke not an Elder, &c. whereby he 
gathereth, that Timothie had some authoritie ouer the Elders, that is, the Pastors of 
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the letters which they sent here and there, while especially Paul in his 
letter to the Philippians mentions the elders and deacons in the plural, 
or, at least they would have been mentioned in some way. Since this 
is not the case, it is clear that there were no leaders among them who 
ranked higher than their companions and fellow bishops but that 
the churches were governed by their elders who possessed equal 
authority among their fellow-elders, while only he had precedence 
over the others for whose piety and authority the community had the 
highest regard. 

Epiphanius, when writing against the Aerians, defends an opposing 
view, namely that the human episcopal office was instituted by God, 
and he advances three proofs in support of his contrary opinion, 
two which he says to be from the word of God and a third from the 
history of those times. His first passage is in 1 Tim. 5:1: “do not 
rebuke an older man 1 *. He takes this to mean that Timothy possessed 
a certain authority, that is to say a certain power over the other 
pastors of the church of Ephesus. But now it must nonetheless 
be remarked against him (with all respect for the great man) that 
by an elder, that is to say an older man, someone is understood here 
who is fairly advanced in age, not someone who holds the office of 
pastor, teacher or elder; this appears very clearly from the contrast 
with “the young men”. Another passage in the epistle by the same 
apostle is chapter 5 verse 19. Paul (says Epiphanius) did not say to 
just any elder: “never admit any charge against an bishop” but to 
Timothy who was a bishop: “never admit any charge against an 
elder”. He wishes to deduce from this that the elders were subject 
to the jurisdiction of the bishop as their judge and therefore their 
superior. 

But in this he commits two errors. For, in the first place, Timothy 
was not a bishop of the Ephesians. And this inaccuracy can easily 
be refuted on the basis of the story itself. For it cannot be disputed 
that Timothy was Paul’s companion and had thus not been chosen 


the church of Ephesus. But (be it spoken with the fauour of so woorthy a man) hee 
should haue marked, that here an elder is called, he that is such by age, not he that 
is a Pastor, which is declared by the opposition next following of young men. 

An other place is out of the same Epistle, Receyue not an accusation agaynst an 
Elder, the first of Timothie 5.19. Whereby he gathereth, that the Elders were subiect 
to the Bishops and tribunall seate. But who will graunt hym that Timothie was 
Bishop of Ephesus. For the history will easily refell that, which the fathers doe 
report as certayne. For no man can denie that Timothie was one that accompanied 
Paule, and therefore no bishop assigned to any one certaine place, who was sent 
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certi loci episcopum designatum, et modo hue modo illuc constituendis 
ecclesiis missum, evangelistam denique, non episcopum certi cuius- 
piam gregis, negari non potest. Rogavi (inquit Apostolus) ut perma - 
neres Ephesi , cum proficiscerer in Macedoniam (1 Tim. 1:3). Id vero 
quorsum ? Nempe ut ecclesiam ab apostolo coeptam tueretur tantisper 
dum revocaretur; quod altera epistola facit (2 Tim. 4:9): Stude venire 
ad me cito . Num vero Ephesios episcopo suo, non rogata saltern 
ecclesia, spoliasset apostolus ? Certe cum Hierosolymam postremo 
proficisceretur Ephesum nunquam rediturus, vel Timotheum iis 
restituisset vel ab apostolo Ephesii repetiissent de proximis tantis 
periculis eos commonefaciente vel, si alius in eius locum erat suffectus, 
in ilia divina ipsius concione 1 ilium esset peculiariter affatus. Atqui 
presbyteros tantum legimus accercitos communis officii monuisse. 
Caeterum Ephesi commorante evangelista Timotheo, viro tot tantisque 
virtutibus ornato, nemo mirabitur eius auspiciis ut gradu caeteris 
presbyteris superioris et apostolica authoritate illic ad tempus consti- 
tuti omnia administrata fuisse. 

Sed age, aliquid amplius Epiphanio largiamur et istas -roi yjYoufxsvcp 
fuisse partes concedamus. Negamus tamen propterea, nisi evangelista 
fuisset Timotheus, potestatem eum aliquam in Ephesinum presby- 
terium obtenturum fuisse. Factam enim fuisse impositionem manuum 
ipsius presbyterii nomine, non ex alicuius superioris authoritate, satis 
declarat ipse Paulus (1 Tim. 4:14). Eiusdem autem Epiphanii hae 
sunt rationes. Episcopi (inquit) generant patres ecclesiae, presbyteri 
vero filios, quoniam videlicet episcopi presbyteros, non presbyteri 


1 Acts 20:18-35. 


one while to this place, an other to that, for the establishing of the Churches: and 
finally, that he was an Euangelist, and not a bishop of any one certayne flocke. I haue 
desired thee (saieth hee) to abide at Ephesus, whilest I went into Macedonia. And 
why so ? namely, to looke to the Church which hee had begunne to establish, vntill 
he were called for agayne, which he doth in the other epistle. What ? and did the 
Apostle robbe the Ephesians of their Bishop, without asking their church at the 
least ? Surely, when he went last to Ierusalem, neuer mindyng to returne to Ephesus, 
eyther he would haue restored Timothie vnto them, or the Ephesians would haue 
required him agayne of the Apostle, when hee put them in minde of so great danger 
at hand: or if another were to be put into his roume, hee would haue made expresse 
mention in that his diuine Sermon. But he is sayd to haue sent for the Elders onely, 
and to haue warned them of the duetie belongyng to them all. Yet it need not seeme 
straunge to any, that the Euangelist Timothie, a man indued with so many and so 
great giftes remainyng at Ephesus, did gouerne all thinges by his direction, as one 
in degree aboue the Elders, and by the Apostles authorise appointed there for a 
tyme. 
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as bishop of a particular place, and that he was sent, now here and 
now there in order to found churches, in brief that he was an evan¬ 
gelist and not the bishop of a particular flock. “I asked you” (says 
the apostle) “to remain in Ephesus when I was going to Macedonia” 
(i Tim. 1:3). What purpose did this serve? Surely that he might 
care for the church which the apostle had founded until he should 
be recalled. This occurs in the second epistle (2 Tim. 4:9): “Do your 
best to come to me soon”. For after all would the apostle really 
have deprived the Ephesians of their bishop without at least having 
asked their church first? Or he would certainly, when he finally 
departed for Jerusalem, never to return to Ephesus, have restored 
Timothy to his function amongst them, or the Ephesians would have 
desired him back from the apostle when the latter reminded them of 
the great dangers which threatened them; or, if another had been 
chosen in his place he would have addressed him in particular in the 
exalted speech which he made. But we read only that he summoned 
the elders and reminded them of their communal task. But no one 
will be surprised that when the evangelist Timothy, a man of so 
many and such great merits, remained in Ephesus, everything was 
governed by him as by someone higher in rank than the other elders 
and who had been appointed there for a time by the authority of 
the apostle. 

But still, let us go along with Epiphanius a part of the way and 
concede that those tasks were the duty of the leader. For this reason, 
however, we do indeed deny that Timothy, if he had not been an 
evangelist, would have acquired any power at all over the elders of 
Ephesus. For Paul himself makes it plain enough in 1 Tim. 4:14 that 
the laying on of hands took place in the name of the company of the 
elders and not on the authority of someone superior to them. Now 
the arguments of the same Epiphanius are these: the bishops (he says) 
beget the fathers of the church, the elders, however, the sons, evi¬ 
dently because the bishops ordained the elders and not the elders 


But let vs graunt Epiphanius more than this, that Timothie had the authoritie 
of the laying on of handes out of these woordes of the Apostle. Laye not handes sodai- 
nely vpon any: Let vs graunt this too, that these duties belonged to the gouemors, 
yet we deny that Timothie could haue had any authoritie therefore, ouer the Elders 
of Ephesus, except he had bin an Euangelist. For Paule himselfe Tim. 4.14. doth 
shew sufficiently that the laying on of the hands was done, in the name of the Eldership 
it selfe, not by the authoritie of any superior. Now the reasons of the same Epipha¬ 
nius are these: Bishops (saieth hee) begette the fathers of the Church, but Elders 
the sonnes, in asmuch as bishops and not Elders ordained bishops. But what is this 
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episcopos ordinabant. 1 Sed quid hoc aliud est quam principium 
petere in disputando? Excipi enim potest ac etiam debet, ius illud 
arrogasse sibi episcopos praeter Dei verbum et falsum esse canonem 
ilium qui de hac re apostolis tribuitur. Deinde cum praecipuum 
ecclesiasticarum functionum fundamentum sit electio, quae ab ipsius 
coetus suffragiis pendebat, non autem a manuum impositione quae 
certe episcopos non creabat sed creatos in possessionem mittebat, 
rectius dixerimus cum apostolo, a spiritu sancto ipsorum filiorum 
suffragiis creari patres quam ab episcopis. Tertia eius est ratio qua 
citatum ex Paulo locum ad Philip. 1 cap. 1. vers, eludit, quod nascente 
ecclesia sic non potuerint ab initio ubique episcopi constitui, sicut 
apparet ex diaconorum electione. 2 Sed quid hoc ad rem? Et cui 
persuaserit Epiphanius sola hominum idoneorum inopia factum, 
ut in omnibus ecclesiis non plures essent episcopi? Quod enim de 
solis Alexandrinis non modo Hieronymus 3 sed idem Epiphanius 
adversus Miletianos 4 his verbis testatur: 06 yap tcots yj 'AXs^avSpsta 
Suo ImaxoTuoix; ecr^ev, od aXXat TcoXet^. Quo iudicio sit factum ab 
Alexandrinis ac cur non potius aliarum ecclesiarum exemplum secuti 
non sint, ipsi viderint. 

Denique hunc episcopatum quo qui fungitur non ordine primus 
inter pares compresbyteros sed gradu superior sit et qui sit unicus 
in sua diocesi non esse ex Dei verbo sed ex consuetudine institutum, 
aperte inter patres testatur Hieronymus ut est iampridem ab aliis 
pluribus annotatum. Sic enim ille ad Euagrium: Apostolus (inquit) 5 
perspicue docet eosdem esse presbyter os et episcopos . Quaeris authoritatem? 
Audi testimonium Phil. 1.1: Paulus et Timotheus servi Iesu Christi , 


1 Mignc, Pair. S.G., XLII, c. 507 f. 

2 Migne, Patr ., S.G., XLII, c. 509 f. 

3 Jerome, Ep. 146 , Migne, Pair., S.L., XXII, c. 1194. 

4 Epiphanius, Adv. Haer., II, 1, Migne, Patr., S.G., XLII, c. 196. 

5 Jerome, Ep. 146 , Migne, Patres S.L., XXII, c. 1193. 


els, then to aske to haue that which is in question: for it may be and ought to bee 
answered, that the bishops tooke that authoritie vpon them, without warrant of the 
word of God, and that the rule is false, which concerning this matter, doth attribute 
it to the Apostles, which may be shewed by the ordaining of Timothie by the Elder¬ 
ship. Againe, forasmuch as election is the chiefe ground of church-offices, which 
dependeth of the voyces of the whole company, and not of the laying on of handes, 
which made not bishops, but sent them into their possession after they had made 
them: we may more truly affirme with the Apostle, that the holy Ghost by the voices 
of the children themselues,made the fathers, and not the bishops. 

An other of his reasons is, a deprauing of places alleaged out of Paul, that the 
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the bishops. But what is this but an argument from what still remains 
to be proved ? For one can and indeed must oppose to this that the 
bishops have taken that right upon themselves in conflict with the 
word of God and that that rule has no foundation which is attributed 
to the apostles in this matter. In the second place: since the principal 
foundation of ecclesiastical offices lies in election which was dependent 
only on the votes of the assembly but not upon the laying on of hands— 
whereby the bishops were certainly not elected but only, once elected, 
confirmed in the possession of their ministry—we would do better 
to say with the apostle that the fathers are created by the Holy Spirit 
through the votes of their own sons, than by the bishops. His third 
argument, an attempt to evade the text Phil, i: I quoted from Paul, 
says that in the early church it was not possible to appoint bishops 
everywhere from the very beginning, as appears from the election 
of the deacons. But what has this to do with it ? And who could really 
be convinced by Epiphanius that the lack of suitable people was the 
only reason why there was no more than one bishop in all the churches ? 
And not only Jerome but Epiphanius himself, in his book against 
the Meletians, states this only of the church in Alexandria: Alexandria 
never had two bishops as had the other cities. One is left to find out 
for oneself why the Alexandrians did this and why they did not rather 
follow the example of the other churches. 

Finally, the fact that this office of bishop, the holder of which was 
the only one in his diocese, not to be the first among equals among his 
fellow-elders but was superior to them in rank, is not founded on the 
word of God but upon custom, as has already been observed for a 
long time by many others, is also proved by Jerome among the fathers. 
He writes for instance to Euagrius: “The apostle teaches plainly 
that elders and bishops are the same. Would you like an authoritative 


Church being new borne, bishops could not be so established euerywhere at the 
first, as is to be secne in the election of Deacons. Whom yet can Epiphanius perswade, 
that it was for want of fit men onely, that there were many bishops in euery Church ? 
For that which not onelye Hicrome, but Epiphanius against the Miletians also repor¬ 
ted, concerning them of Alexandria: that is, Alexandria neuer had two bishops, as 
the other cities, vpon what ground the men of Alexandria did it, & folowed not the 
examples of other churches, let them see to it. 

Finally, that this kind of bishop, which who so beareth it, is not the first in order 
amongst his felow elders, but in degree aboue them, beyng the onely man in his dio- 
cesse, is not ordeined by the word of God, but by custome amongst the fathers 
Hierome witnessed, as very many others long since haue obserued: For these are 
his woordes in his epistle to Euagrius: The Apostle (saieth hee) doeth teach plainely, 
that Elders and Bishops are all one, &c.And where as one after was chosen to bee set 
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omnibus sanctis in Christo Iesu qui sunt Philippis cum episcopis et dia - 
conis. Quod autem unus post electus est qui caeteris praeponeretur, in 
schismatis factum est remedium, ne unusquisque ad se trahens ecclesiam 
rumperet. Nam et Alexandriae a Marco evangelista ad Heraclam 
usque et Dionysium episcopos presbyteri unum semper ex se electum in 
celsiorigradu collocatum episcopum nominabant . Idem in epist. ad Tit.: 1 
Idem est presbyter qui episcopos, et antequam diaboli instinctu studia in 
religione fierent, et diceretur in populis : ego sum Pauli, ego Apollo, ego 
Cephae (j Cor . 1:12) & communipresbyterorum consilio ecclesiae guberna - 
bantur. Postquam vero unusquisque quos baptizaverat suos esse, non 
Christi putabat, in toto orbe decretum est, ut unus de presbyteris electus, 
caeteris superponer etur, ad quern omnis cur a ecclesiae pertineret, ut 
schismatum semina tollerentur . Ut ergo presbyteri sciunt se ex ecclesiae 
consuetudine episcopo sibi praeposito subiectos esse, ita episcopi noverint 
se consuetudine magis quam Dominicae dispositionis veritate presbyteris 
esse maiores . 

Sed et Augustinus epist. 19 2 * secundum vocabula (inquit), quae 
iam ecclesiae usus obtinuit, episcopatus presbyterio maior est. Testatur 
quoque Chrysostomus in epist. 1. ad Tim. 3 3 episcopos sola ordina- 
tione id est (ut loquitur apertius Theophylactus 4 ) sola consecrationis 
ceremonia a presbyteris differre. Theodoretus in eundem locum 
scribens: 5 Eosdem vocabant (inquit) olim presbyteros et episcopos. 
Quod autem addit, eos qui nunc vocantur episcopi tunc nominatos 

a Ms: 1 Cor. 1:3. 

1 Jerome, Comm. in Epist. ad Tim., Migne, Pair., S.L., XXVI, c. 597. 

2 Augustine to Jerome, Migne, Pair., S.L., XXXIII, c. 290. 
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ouer the rest, that (saith he) was a remedy found out for remedy of schisme, that 
euery one drawyng Christ vnto himselfe, myght not rend the Church in sunder. 
For at Alexandria also from the tyme of Marke the Euangelist, to the tyme of Hera- 
clea and Dionysius the Bishop, the Elders placed one in a high degree or place, chosen 
by themselues, whom they called a bishop. Moreouer, vppon the first to Titus. 
An Elder and a Bishop (saith hee) is all one, and before by the instigation of the 
deuill, there was pertakyng in religion, it was sayd amongest the people: I am of 
Paule, of Apollos, and of Csephas: the Churches were gouerned by the common 
aduise of the Elders. But after that euery one imagined, that those whome he baptised 
were his owne, and not Christes: it was decreed throughout the whole world, that 
one chosen of the Elders, shoulde bee set aboue the rest; vnto whome all the care of 
the church might appertayne, to the takyng away of the seedes of contentions. And 
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statement ? Hear then as proof Phil. 1:1: Paul and Timothy, servants 
of Jesus Christ, to all the saints in Christ Jesus who are at Philippi, 
with the bishops and deacons. That later, however, one man was 
chosen to be set above the others was done as a cure for schisms lest 
any individual drawing people to him should split the church. For in 
Alexandria too from the time of the evangelist Mark to the time of 
the bishops Heraclas and Dionysius, one person, whom they had 
always chosen from their midst and elevated to a higher rank, was 
called bishop by the elders.” The same author writes of the epistle 
to Titus: “An Elder is the same as a bishop and before, at the instiga¬ 
tion of the devil, rivalry broke out in religion and it was said among 
the peoples: I belong to Paul, I belong to Apollo, I belong to Cephas 
(1 Cor. 1:12), the churches were governed by the common advice 
of the elders. However, after everyone came to think that those he 
had baptized belonged to him and not to Christ, it was decided through¬ 
out the whole world that one chosen from the ranks of the elders 
should be placed above the others and to him should be entrusted 
the entire care of the church so that the seeds of schism should be 
taken away. Therefore, just as the elders know that they are subor¬ 
dinate to the bishop appointed as their superior on the basis of the 
custom of the church so must the bishops also know that they are 
raised above the elders more through custom than through any real 
disposition on the part of the Lord.” 

But Augustine too says in his nineteenth letter: according to the 
appellations which have already become common in the usage of the 
church, the office of bishop is greater than the assembly of the elders. 
Chrysostom too, writing on 1 Tim. 3, says that the bishops differ 
from the elders only through their ordination, that is (as Theophylact 
states more plainly) only through the solemn act of consecration. 
Theodoret writes of the same passage: “In former times the same 
people were called elders and bishops”. However, his addition, that 
those who are now called bishops were then named apostles, as though 

a little after, As the Elders knowe that they are subiect by the custome of the Churche 
to the Bishop that is set ouer them: so let the Bishops knowe, that they are greater 
than the Elders, rather by custome, then by any vertue of the Lordes appoyntment. 
Yea and Augustine also in his 19. epistle saieth, that according to the titles of honor, 
which the vse of the Church hath gotten, the office of a bishop is greater then the 
office of an Elder. 

Chrysostome also witnesseth, vpon the first to Timothie and the 3. chapter, 
That the Bishops differ from the Elders only in ordination ; that is (as Theophilact 
speaketh more plainly) in the onely ceremonie of consecration, Theodoret writing vpon 
the same place, saith, That in olde tyme they called the same men Elders and Bishops, 
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fuisse apostolos, quasi res ipse iam tunc extaret sed aliud tantum 
nomen esset sortita, idque probare nititur ex quo quod Paulus Epa- 
phroditum vocat Philippensium apostolum, nullius esse momenti. 
Adiuncta tamen epitheta aovepyoo xal ouaTpaxwoxou 1 ostendunt non 
episcopum fuisse hoc episcopatus genere, sed evangelistam, nulli 
videlicet civitati nedum StotxTjaei addicti, ex eorum numero, quibus 
ultro citroque mittendis suggerente sancto spiritu utebantur apostoli. 

Nicenum quoque concilium de gradibus episcopatus disserens 2 
toc apxaia £ 07 ) profert, qua de re mox dicemus. Quod autem non uno 
loco Cyprianus episcopos vocat apostolorum successores, 3 quorum 
sit divina et sublimis authoritas, si sic accipiatur, quasi ex ipso Dei 
mandato sint isti episcopi in ecclesia, quo olim apostoli, res ipsa id 
refellit, cum episcopis singulis certa semper fuit portio attributa, 
apostoli vero etsi non confuse tamen per orbem terrarum, prout 
docebat eos spiritus sanctus, ministerio suo sunt defuncti. Quod si 
hoc verum est, plures simul fuisse in ipsa romana ecclesia uno eodem- 
que tempore episcopos oportuit, Petrum et Paulum videlicet; quod 
tamen postea peculiare fuit habitum. Et certe plures in uno eodemque 
coetu primi esse eodem tempore non possunt. Quod episcopi nomen 
etiam de apostolatu dicitur (Act. 1:20), nihil ad rem facit, nisi quis 
simili ratione diaconos etiam velit apostolos fuisse, quoniam suum 
apostolatum Paulus Sioocovtav appellat. 4 

Sed etiam in illud inquirendum est, quod videri possit Hieronymus 
sensisse turn nimirum coepisse istum episcopatum, cum schismata in 
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as though forsooth the thing it selfe had then bene onely called by another name, 
and goeth about to prooue that, because Paule calleth Epaphroditus the Apostle of 
the Philippians. This is of no weight at all. The names which are giuen of fellow 
labourer, and fellow souldiour, do declare that he was no bishop in this kind of 
bishop, but an Euangelist tied to no one citie, much lesse to a diocesse, of the number 
of those, whome the Apostles did keepe, to send to and fro, at the motion of the 
spirit of God. The councell of Nice also, disputing about the degrees of bishops, 
alleageth ancient customes, whereof we minde to speak anon. And where as Cyprian 
not in one place, calleth the bishops successors of the Apostles, whose authoritie 
is from God; and if we take it so, as though by the very commandement of God, 
these bishops are the same, that in tyme past the Apostles, the thing it selfe doth 
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the thing itself already existed then but had only acquired another name, 
and his attempt to prove this by the fact that Paul called Epaphrodi- 
tus the apostle of the Philippians, is of no significance. For the names 
which he gives in addition: fellow-worker and fellow fighter, show 
that he was not a bishop who held this sort of episcopal office, certainly 
not someone who was bound to a city, let alone to a diocese, but an 
evangelist, one of those who were used by the apostles to be sent 
hither and thither as the Holy Ghost should indicate. 

The Council of Nicea too, in discussing the degrees of episcopal 
office, advances the ancient customs. We shall return to these pres¬ 
ently. The fact, however, that Cyprian in several passages calls the 
bishops the successors of the apostles whose authority, thought of 
thus, is of a divine and exalted nature, as though they had received 
their episcopal office in the church on the basis of God’s command as 
once the apostles had done, is in conflict with the actual position: 
for whereas a bishop was always appointed to a particular region, the 
apostles on the contrary carried out their office throughout the entire 
world, though not in any disorderly fashion but as was revealed to 
them by the Spirit. If this idea is correct, however, there must have 
been more than one bishop at the same time in the Church of Rome 
itself, namely Peter and Paul, but this was afterwards held to be a 
peculiar case. And indeed it is not possible for more than one person 
to be the leader in one and the same assembly at the same time. The 
fact that in Acts 1:20 the name bishop is used for the apostolic office 
has nothing to do with the matter, unless one wishes to argue for 
the same reason that the apostles were also deacons, since Paul 
calls his apostolic office a deaconship. 

But the idea which Jerome seems to have held, namely that this 
episcopal office had its origin in the period in which schisms arose in 
the church, must also be examined. That this was not so, may be 


refute that, seeyng there was alwayes a certain portion assigned to euery bishop. 
But the Apostles, by the direction of the spirite of God, though not confusedlie, did 
exercise their ministery throughout the whole worlde. But if this be true, there 
should haue beene more bishops, in the Church of Rome it selfe: namely Peter and 
Paul, which yet afterwards was counted peculiar to one. And surely, ther cannot be 
more, the cheefe in one and the same company at one time. And whereas the name 
of Byshops, is sayd of the Apostleship, Acte 1.20. It maketh nothing to the matter, 
except a man by a like reason woulde haue the Deacons to haue bin Apostles, because 
Paul calleth his Apostleship a Deaconship or ministery. But we are to looke into 
that also, that Hierome mighte seeme to be of the mind, that this kinde of Byshop 
begun then, when as schismes arose vp in the Church. That this is not so, we may 
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ecclesia exorta sunt. 1 Hoc certe ita se non habere, colligi ex ipso Paulo 
potest, qui Corinthiis hac ipsa de re ex professo scribens non modo 
non meminit istius remedii, verum etiam quasi hoc ipsum eventurum 
prospiciens Sosthenem sibi in epistolae inscriptione adiungit, 2 ut suo 
ipsius exemplo doceret, quantopere sit in ecclesiasticis coetibus fugien- 
dus iste principatus: cum ipsi apostoli, quos non tantum ordine primos, 
sed etiam gradu supremos secundum Christum fuisse constat, ministeri- 
um in commune administraverint. Itaque nec idem Paulus solus 
apostolica sua sed presbyterii totius authoritate vult incestuosum 
excommunicari 3 neque dubitat Petrus sese compresbyterum vocare. 4 

Immo tantum abest ut hoc fuerit idoneum prohibendo schismati 
remedium, ut contra nulla de re acrius quam de isto principatu sit 
in ecclesia certatum. Quod nunquam evenisset, si omnis ista supra 
collegas eminentia prohibita fuisset aut potius nunquam ab hominibus 
invecta. Quae cum ita se habeant, concludimus episcopatum humanum 
non ordinis sed superioritatis humanitus fuisse introductum et, ut 
loquitur Hieronymus ad Tit. i, 5 paulatim adeoque, ut ipse quidem 
sentit, ut dissentionum plantaria evellerentur, ad unum communem 
sollicitudinem esse delatam. Et quod idem eodem loco dixit, decretum 
id fuisse in toto orbe, non aliter quam de tacita paulatim invecta 
consuetudine intelligendum est. Suntque de hoc episcopatu acci- 
pienda, quaecunque nondum invecto satanico episcopatu de epis- 
coporum sive TupoeaTcoTcov ut loquitur Iustinus, 6 authoritate apud 
Ignatium 7 et alios vetustiores scriptores habentur. 

1 Jerome, Ep. 146 , Migne, Pair. S.L., XXII, c. 1194; Comm . in Epist. ad Tit., 
Migne, Pair., S.L. XXVI, c. 597. 

2 1 Cor. 1:1. 

3 1 Cor. 5:4, 5. 

4 1 Petr. 5:1. 

5 Jerome, Ad Tit. 1, Migne, Pair., S.L. XXVI, c. 597. 

0 Justin., Apol. I, 67, Migne, Patr., S.G., VI, c. 429, 

7 Ignatius, Ad Magn IV, VI, 6; ad Trail. Ill, 1, VII ad Smyrn., VIII, IX, 1; 
adPolyc., V, 2,VI, 1; ad Phil. VII. Mirbt/Aland, Quellen znr Geschichte des Papsttums, 
Tubingen 1967, p. 16 f. 


gather out of Paul him self, who of purpose writing to the Corinthians about the 
same matter, doth not onely passe ouer this remedy: but also as foreseeing such a 
matter, doth in the title of the epistle ioyne vnto himselfe Sosthenes, to teach by his 
example how carefully this Primacie is to be auoyded in assemblies of the Church, 
who (it is euident were not onely the first in order next vnto Christ, but also highest 
in degree) did execute their ministerie in common. Wherefore, no not the same 
Paule alone would excommunicate the incestuous persons by his Apostolicall autho- 
ritie, but by the authoritie of the whole Eldership, neither doeth Peter doubt to 
call himselfe fellow elder. 
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deduced from Paul himself, who openly wrote to the Corinthians on 
this matter and not only made no mention of this curative measure 
but who also, just as though he foresaw just such an event in the future, 
added the name of Sosthenes at the head of his letter in order to make 
it clear how greatly such a primacy was to be avoided in the assemblies 
of the church. For the apostles themselves, of whom we know for 
certain that they were not alone the first in order but were also highest 
in rank immediately after Christ, exercised their office in common. 
For this reason the same Paul did not wish to excommunicate a person 
who had sinned against morality solely on his own apostolic authority 
but only on that of the entire company of the elders, and Peter did 
not hesitate to call himself a fellow elder. 

On the contrary, far from this episcopal office being a suitable 
means of preventing schism, no matter in the church caused such 
bitter controversy than precisely this supreme authority. This now 
would never have happened if every form of precedence above com¬ 
panions in the ministry had been avoided or, better still, if it had never 
been introduced by man. Since matters are so, we conclude that the 
human episcopal office as a question not of order but of precedence, 
was introduced by men, as Jerome says with reference to Tit. i on 
the understanding that he himself is of the opinion that, in order that the 
discord might be extirpated root and branch, the care of the community 
gradually passed to one man. And what he says in the same passage, 
namely that this decision was taken throughout the entire world, 
may be interpreted in no other sense than as referring to a custom 
which crept in gradually and unnoticed. Concerning this sort of 
episcopal office must be assumed what is taught concerning the 
authority of the bishops or, as Justin says, of the leaders, in Ignatius 
and other ancient writers in the period in which the satanic episcopal 
office had not yet made its appearance. 

Nay this is so farre off from being any good remedy, from staying of schismes, 
that contrarywise there was neuer more bitter contention in the Church, then about 
this primacie which had neuer come to passe, if this preheminence aboue their 
fellowes had bene forbidden, or rather, if men had neuer brought it in. Whereupon 
we conclude, that this kind of bishop which is not of order, but of superioritie, was 
brought in of man, & as Hierome saith Tit. i. by litle and title, & that so as he is 
in deede thought, that the plants of dissentions might be thereby plucked vp, all the 
care was committed to one man. 

And whereas he sayth in the same place, that it was decreed thoroughout all the 
the world: We are to vnderstand it no otherwise, then of a priuy custome, brought 
in by little and little. And what soeuer is found in Ignatius, or other ancient Writers, 
when the byshop of Satan was not yet found out, touching the authority of the 
byshops or ouerseers (as Iustin speaketh) is to be understood of this kind of Bishop. 
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SATANICUS EPISCOPATUS 

Episcopatus satanicus ita etiam a nobis describitur ut, sicut sensim 
episcopatus ille divinitus institutus in humanum de quo secundo loco 
egimus degeneravit, ita diabolicus iste contra quem nunc laboramus 
ex humani episcopatus assumptione propagatus sit. Foedae et into- 
lerabilis istius corruptionis manifestissima et avafAcp^pyjTT] Ta Tex(r/]pia 
sunt, quod alii quidem ex istiusmodi episcoporum genere a presby- 
teriis prorsus sese segregarunt, adeo ut nihil habeant cum presbyteris 
commune. Alii vero presbyteria prorsus aboleverunt quod totam 
administrationem ecclesiasticam ac imprimis electionem, deposi- 
tionem, excommunicationem, iura ecclesiis erepta, sibi et nescio quibus 
officialibus vindicarunt; ut iam non tantum superiores sed tanquam 
soli clero dominentur contra expressum Petri interdictum, 1 etc. 
Quod contra expressam Christi praeceptionem 2 temporalia dominia 
invaserunt, quod toic, ptomxok; et reipublicae negotiis non modo 
interesse sed etiam praeesse velint contra expressam Pauli prohi- 
bitionem (2 Tim. 2. et 1 Cor, 6.) ipsius usque adeo Christi (Luc. 
12.14) exemplum. Quod usibus sacris dicata, in luxu et pompa contra 
conscientiam et omnem pudorem consumant. Quod spiritum sanctum 
certis locis cum personis alligaverunt, quasi qui alicuius loci cele- 
brioris est episcopus, sit necessariis donis supra caeteros ornatus, aut 
qui hodie maxime est idoneus sit talis quoque semper futurus. Quod 
denique ut sunt ipsi inter se suis illis thronis ac gradibus distincti 
secundum imperii romani formam sunt ilia bestiae (teste etiam ipso 


1 1 Petr. 5:3. 

2 Mk. 10:42-44. 


THE BISHOP OF THE DEU 1 LL 

Thus also we describe the bishop of the deuill: that euen as that kind of bishop 
ordained of God, degenerated by litle and litle, into an humane ordinance, whereof 
we intreated in the second place; so this of the deuill, against which we now labour, 
is sprouted forth of the corruption of the bishop brought in by man. Of this intoller- 
able corruption there are foule, most manifest, and vndoubted markes. Some of this 
kinde of bishops haue wholy singled themselues from the Elderships, so that they 
haue nothyng to do with them: Some haue wholy abolished them. And that they 
haue chalenged vnto themselues, and I knowe not to what Officials the whole gui¬ 
dance of the church, & chiefly the authorise to elect, to depose, and to excommuni¬ 
cate : so as they not onely are aboue others, but as it were alone do exercise Lordship 
ouer Gods heritage, contrary to the expresse inhibition of Peter. 

That also they haue inuaded vppon temporall dominions, contrary to the flat 
commaundement of Christ. And that they will not onely be present, but also President 
in causes of this lyfe, and affaires of the Common wealth, the commandement of 
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THE SATANIC EPISCOPAL OFFICE 

We shall now proceed to describe the satanic office of bishop in 
such a way that, just as the episcopal office instituted by God gradually 
degenerated into the human which we have dealt with in the second 
part, so also that satanic kind with which we are nowadays confronted, 
proceeded from the acceptance of the human office of bishop. The 
clearest and most indisputable proofs of this horrible and intolerable 
corruption consist in the fact that some of these sort of bishops have 
cut themselves off so completely from the assemblies of the elders 
that they no longer have anything in common with the elders. Others 
have even abolished the elders’ assemblies entirely so that they have 
taken over from the church its entire government, especially the 
rights of election, deposition and excommunication and have reserved 
them for themselves and I cannot say what manner of officials. In 
this way they are not only the superiors but as it were the supreme 
controllers of the clergy, and this in conflict with the express prohi¬ 
bition of Peter etc. It also appears from the fact that, contrary to the 
explicit command of Christ, they have forced their way into temporal 
governments and they desire not only to participate in affairs con¬ 
cerning the life of this world and of the state but to occupy positions 
of leadership, in conflict with the explicit prohibition of Paul (2 Tim. 2 
and 1 Cor. 6) and even with the example of Christ himself (Lk. 12.14). 
It appears from this that they recklessly and completely shamelessly 
dissipate in worldly ostentation those goods destined for the use of 
the church. It appears from the fact that they have linked the Holy 
Spirit with particular places and persons, as though the bishop of a 
more renowned place were equipped above the others with the neces¬ 
sary gifts or as though he, who is most capable at this moment should 
always continue to be so in the future. Finally it appears in the fact 
that they, since they make distinctions among themselves with thrones 
and ranks, after the example of the Roman empire, show that resem- 


the Apostle to the contrary notwithstandyng, 2. Tim. 2. 1. Cor. 6, yea and that of 
Christ himselfe, Luke 13.14. 

That also they waste in riot & statelinesse agaynst conscience and al shame, the 
goods consecrate to holy vses. 

That also they haue tied the spirit of God to certaine places and persons, as though 
the bishop of the more noble place, must needes haue necessary giftes aboue the 
rest: or as though hee, who now is most fit, must needs be so alwais. 

And last of all, that they are the image of that beast, which is described Apoc. 13. 
as Pope Anaclctus hymselfe witnesseth, epist. 2. in as much as they are distinguished 
among thcmselues, by those their thrones and degrees, according to the paterne of 
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papa Anacleto, epist. 2) 1 imago quae describitur Apocalyps. 17. 

Hanc pseudoepiscopalem hierarchiam quam vocant, quae tandem 
in antichristianum primatum evasit, praedixit apostolus Act. 20.29 
et cap. 3 Ioh. vers. 9. 2 manifeste liquet iam turn Satanam coepisse 
istius sui imperii fundamenta iacere. Ex ipsius autem concilii Niceni 
(alioquin quod ad doctrinam attinet merito ubique recepti) historia 
constat, quam foedae iam turn fuerint de regendis inter episcopos 
finibus dissentiones, quarum fontes tantum abfuit ut obstruerentur, 
ut etiam apxoucc £07) metropolitans et patriarchas confirmarint adeo- 
que iam gliscenti horrendo papatui romano aditum aperuerunt illique 
super septem montes sedenti meretrici 3 solium substraverint. Sed 
absit ut ista, quantumvis vetustis magnisque autoribus nitantur, 
divinis illis et apostolicis scriptis praeiudicent, ad quorum normam 
ipsas quoque synodos exigi oportere nemo sanae mentis ambigit. 

Analogiam autem inter leviticum et christianum sacerdotium a 
nonnullis etiam vetustioribus huic probandae satanicae oXtyocpxta ac 
tandem etiam tyrannidi probatam, quid attinet refutare? Summum 
certe pontificem fuisse Christi ipsius typum constat, cuius alteram 
nunc imaginem gerere ipsos episcopos, si istos concesserimus, opor- 
tebit. Consequetur, quia supra Christum nullus est, tot esse Christi 
imagines quot sunt episcopi. At contra nullus episcopus fuerit Christi 
imago, cum episcopi non sint catholicae ecclesiae sed suae particularis 
capita. Imo ne capita quidem sunt siquidem episcopis archiepiscopi 
metropolitani et istis rursum patriarchae praeficiuntur et hi rursus 


1 Anacletus, Ep. 2, Mignc, Pair ., S.G., II, c. 801-810. 

2 3 Joh.:9. 

3 Apoc. 17:9. 


the Roman Empire. The Apostle, Act. 20.19. foretold of this Hierarchie, as they 
terme it, of the false bishop, which in tyme became an Antichristian primacie. And 
in the 3 Iohn 9. it is most manifest, that Sathan begun euen then to lay the founda¬ 
tion of this mysterie. 

Now out of the history of the Nicene Councell, which otherwise touching doctrine 
was euery where receyued, it is cleare how foule dissentions were euen then, of 
orderyng the bonds betwecnc the bishops, the fountaines whereof they were so 
farre from dammyng vp, that pretending auncient customes, they confirmed the 
Patriarkship, and made a way for the horrible Papacie of Rome then slidyng on, 
and vnderlayd the seate for the harlot that sitteth vpon seuen mountaines. But 
farre be it of, that these things, although they haue their auncient and great author¬ 
ise, should be preiudiciall to the deuine and Apostolicall writings, according to 
the rule, whereof there is no wise man will doubt, that the Councels themselves are to 
be squared. 
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blance to the beast (witness also pope Anacletus in his second letter) 
which is described in Revelation 17. 

This false office of bishop, which they call hierarchy and which 
finally ended in the primacy of the Antichrist, was predicted by the 
apostle in Acts 20:29 and in 3 Jn. 9; it is clear that Satan at this time 
had already begun to lay the foundations of his kingdom. From 
the history of the Council of Nicea, however, (which, for the rest, 
is rightly accepted everywhere on matters of doctrine) it is 
certain how horrible the discord among the bishops was at that time 
already concerning the delimitation of their regions. Instead of 
removing the causes of this they declared the metropolitans and 
patriarchs to be ancient customs and so paved the way for the terrible 
Roman papacy which was then already emerging and laid the foun¬ 
dations for that harlot seated upon seven hills. Yet far be it from 
anybody to decide upon these things, no matter what support they 
may find in ancient and celebrated authors, without listening first 
to those divine and apostolic writings which, as no man of good sense 
can doubt, ought to be the yardstick by which the synods themselves 
ought also to be judged. 

But what is the use of refuting that similarity between the levitical 
and the Christian priesthood which has also been advanced by some 
other writers in proof of that satanic oligarchy and in the end also 
tyranny ? It is indisputable that the high priest was a model of Christ 
himself and, if we have made a place for bishops then they will have 
to display his likeness. It follows from this that, since there is no one 
above Christ, there are so many images of Christ as there are bishops. 
Yet the contrary is true: not one bishop displayed a resemblance to 
Christ since they are not bishops of the Catholic church but merely 
heads of their own churches. Indeed, they are not even heads, since 
the bishops are subject to the archbishops and metropolitans and 
these again to the patriarchs, who in their turn are subject to the pope, 


And to what purpose should I confute that agreement betweene the priesthood 
of the Leuites, & of Christ, which some old writers alleage to prooue this diuelish 
oligarche, and at the length euen playne tiranny. In deede it is euident, that the high 
priest was a figure of Christ himselfe, whose second image if we graunt that the 
bishops are, it wil folow, that there are as many images of Christ, as there be bishops, 
in as much as there is none aboue him. But contrarywise, no bishop hath bene the 
image of Christ. Besides, bishops are not heds of the vniuersall Church, but of their 
owne perticular: Nay, no heads at all, in as much as the Bishops are vnder Arch¬ 
bishops, the Archb. vnder Patriarkes, and they agayne vnder the Pope, that is not 
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papae subsunt vero scil. Christi non typo sed anti-typo. Sublato 
enim in caelos unico illo nostro capite cui in aeternum viventi minime 
sit quaerendus successor, quis non videt sacerdotum legalium vicibus 
presbyteria qualia nempe iure divino instituta esse diximus, levitas 
vero diaconis respondere ? 


PRIM A QUAESTIO 

Quum in singulis ecclesiis singuli pastores ac ministri constituti 
fuerint quumque par et aequalis omnium in ecclesia Christi mini- 
strorum potestas videatur, quaeritur sitne episcoporum munus in 
ecclesia necessarium qui ministros quum res postulabit ad comitia 
vocari, ad ministerium admitti et iustis a de causis ab officio removeri 
curabunt; an potius omnes ministri aequali potestate fungentes 
nulliusque superioris episcopi imperio obnoxii viros idoneos in 
doctrina cum consensu patroni ius patronatus habentis et ipsius 
populi eligere, corrigere et ab officio removere debeant. 

Ut autem retineantur eiusmodi episcopi, movere nos duo possunt: 
unum populi ipsius mores et contumacia qui vix ac ne vix quidem 
in officio contineri potest nisi eiusmodi episcoporum qui universas 
ecclesias percurrant et invisant authoritate coerceatur; alterum leges 
regni longo usu et inveterata consuetudine receptae, ut quoties de rebus 
ad Reip. salutem pertinentibus in b publicis regni comitiis agitur 
nihil sine episcopis constitui potest, quum ipsi tertium ordinem et 
regni statum efficiant quern aut mutare aut prorsus tollere reipubl. 
admodum esset periculosum. 


a Sar : istis 
b Don.: ex. 


vnder the true figure, but the counterfet figure of Christ. Now seeing that our onely 
hed is taken vp into heauen, a successor for whom liuyng for euer, we are not to seeke: 
who seeth not that the elders ordayned by the law of God, come in the roume of the 
priestes of the lawe, and the Deacons to answer to the Leuites ? 

THE FIRST QUESTION 

Seeyng that there are ordayned in seuerall Churches, seuerall pastors and ministers, 
and the authority of all Christos ministers in the Church seeme to be equall: Whether 
the office of the bishops be necessary in the church to procure meetings when occa¬ 
sion serueth, admission to the ministerie, and remoouyng from the place vpon iust 
causes: or whether all the ministers hauyng equall authorise, and not vnder the 
authorise of any superiour bishop, ought to chuse fit men with the consent of the 
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which naturally means not to the image of Christ but to his anti-type. 
For since he, our only head, ascended into heaven for whom, since 
he lives eternally, we have no need at all to seek a successor, who can 
fail to see that the assemblies of the elders take the place of the priests 
of the law, in which capacity they, as we have said, were instituted 
according to the law of God and that the deacons correspond to the 
levites ? 

FIRST QUESTION 

Since in every church pastors and ministers are appointed and the 
power of all the ministers in the church is considered like and equal, 
it is asked whether the office of bishop is necessary in the church to 
ensure, as circumstances demand, that the ministers are summoned 
to the assembly, admitted to the ministry and dismissed from their 
function on lawful grounds; or else, whether all ministers possessed 
of an equal power and not subject to the authority of a bishop placed 
over them should, with the agreement of whoever possesses the right 
of patronage and also of the people be allowed to elect those men 
who are reliable in matters of doctrine, admonish them and dismiss 
them from their function. 

Two motives may lead us to retain such an episcopal office. One is the 
refractory behaviour of the people who can be contained scarcely or not 
at all unless bridled by the authority of such bishops who travel from 
one church to another to visit them. The second arises from the 
laws of the kingdom which are accepted through long custom and 
deeply rooted habit, namely that so often as in the public assemblies 
of the kingdom matters are dealt with which concern the well being 
of the common wealth, nothing can be decided without the bishops 
since they constitute the third order and estate of the kingdom and it 
would be very dangerous for the commonwealth to change this or 
to abolish it altogether. 


Patron who enioyeth the benefice, and the people themselues, as also to correct 
& remoue from the charge. And the maners of the people themselues, who can 
hardly or not at all be kept in obedience without the bridle of the bishops authority, 
which may runne through in visityng of the Churches of the prouince, may put vs 
in mynd to retaine such bishops. Againe, so often as there shalbe dealing in matters 
touchyng the safe tie of the common wealth in the solemne assemblies of the land, 
accordyng to the laws which the kingdome hath of a long vse and custome receiued, 
there can be nothing established without the bishops, who haue the third roume and 
place in the kingdome, which to take away, or wholy to put downe, would bee very 
dangerous to the Common wealth. 

Kerkhistorische Bijdragen III n 
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RESPONSIO 

Quum perdiderit ecclesiam adeoque Christiana omnia regna sata- 
nicus episcopatus cuius caput Antichristus est Romanus, curandum 
est omnibus inprimis piis principibus ut eum semel aboleant si eccle¬ 
siam restitutam sibique consultum volunt. Humanus autem epis¬ 
copatus paulatim sternente sibi viam ad maiora satana in ecclesiam 
praeter Dei verbum invectus tolerabilis quidem esset, modo veteres 
puri canones impediendae oligarchiae constituti in usum revocarentur. 
Sed praeterquam quod mundi statu immutato infinitae operae istud 
fuerit, tot seculorum experientia demonstrat nisi haec quoque radix 
extirpetur futurum ut iidem rursum fructus pullulent. Denique cum 
toties Dominus istam inter suos ipsius discipulos de maioritate 
controversiam sic deciderit ut nullum ei locum reliquerit; 1 quum 
ut doctrinae sic etiam ecclesiasticae zutckJ^iolc; norma sit nobis ex 
ipsis apostolicis scriptis petenda et turn quidem floruisse constat 
ecclesias, quum omnis ista unius hominis potestas in caeteros nondum 
extaret, ilia vero paulatim crescente omnia fuisse paulatim labefac- 
tata; quum denique eiusdem illius oligarchiae reliquiae ubi penitus 
extirpatae non sunt opus Domini manifeste remorentur, existimamus 
istud quoque humanum commentum semel profligandum ac turn 
demum bene consultum ecclesiis fore, quum ex scriptis apostolicis 
instaurabuntur. 

Instauratio vero haec in eo posita nobis quidem videtur ut inprimis reg- 
num totum in regiones et hae rursum regiones in paroecias turn urbanas 
turn rusticas distribuantur; ut quam frequentissimis et quam maxime 
commodis locis pastores legitime a sui presbyterii coetu propositi 


1 Marc. 10:38-40 par. 


THE ANSWER TO THE FIRST QUESTION 

Where as Sathans bishop hath bene the ouerthrower of the Church and all Christian 
kingdomes, whose head is the Romaine Antichrist, it is to be looked vnto of all 
handes, especially of all godly princes, that they at once abolish it, if they minde 
the reformation of the Church, and their owne safetie. As for the bishop ordained 
by man, & brought into the Churche by little and little, whereby Sathan made him 
a waye for greater thinges, it had beene tolerable, so that with all the ancient good 
lawes prouidyng for the resisting of the gouernyng by some few, had bene in their 
former force agayne. But besides, that the state of the world being quite changed, 
experience of so many ages doeth teach vs too well, that vnlesse this roote also be 
plucked vp, it wil come to passe, that the same fruite will sprout and bud forth 
again. Finally, seing the Lord hath so often decided this controuersie of superiority 
among his own disciples, that he shut it cleane out, seing the rule both for doctrine 
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REPLY 

Since the satanic office of bishop of which the Roman Antichrist 
is the head, has destroyed the church and with it all Christian king¬ 
doms, the first care of the devout rulers must be to abolish it without 
delay, if they have the restoration of the church and their own inter¬ 
ests at heart. The human office of bishop, however, which, contrary 
to God’s word penetrated the church when satan gradually strove 
to attain greater power, could indeed be tolerated provided only that 
the old, pure rules, instituted for the prevention of oligarchy, should 
again be enforced. But apart from the fact that this, in view of the 
changed circumstances in the world, would cost an infinite deal of 
trouble, the experience of so many centuries also shows that, unless 
this institution too is eradicated root and branch, the same fruits 
flourish anew. Finally, since the Lord so often resolved this dispute 
among his disciples concerning precedence in such a way as to abolish 
it completely; since we must seek the norm both for the doctrine and 
for the order of the church precisely in the apostolic writings and it is 
also established that the churches certainly flourished in the period 
in which that entire power of one man over the others did not yet 
exist but that, as it increased little by little, all was gradually under¬ 
mined ; since finally the remains of this oligarchy where it has not been 
eradicated root and branch clearly hamper the work of God, we find 
that this human invention must also be done away with once and for 
all and that the churches will only be well provided for when they are 
renewed in accordance with the writings of the apostles. 

This renewal, it appears to us, must lie in first the entire kingdom 
being divided into regions and these again into urban and rural 
parishes, in pastors being appointed in the largest and most favourably 
situated towns after having been proposed in a lawful manner by 
their assembly of elders to his Christian majesty the king, or approved 


& good order of the Church, is to bee sought for out of the very writings of the 
apostles: & it is manifested, the churches then prospered, when all this authorise 
of one man ouer the rest, yet was not, but as that grew vp, so al things fell to decay. 
Finally, seeying where the remnants of this gouemement by a few, are not cleane 
taken away, the woorke of the Lord, is openly hindered: Our iudgement is, that 
after the chasing away of this deuise of man, the churches shall be well prouided 
for, if they may be repaired according to the writynges of the Apostles. And the 
reformation as it semeth to vs, consisteth herein, that first the whole kingdome is 
to bee deuided into regions. Agayne, the regions into parishes, either of Cities or 
countrey townes; that in places most fit, and of greatest assembly, be placed pastors, 
beyng lawfully propounded by the company of their owne elders, to the kinges 
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regiae christianae maiestati vel ab ipsa deputatis probati a sua denique 
cui praeficiendi sunt plebe praeeunte promulgatione recepti collo- 
centur; item ut in singulis paroeciis idonei adsessores pastori adiun- 
gantur qui et ipsi vigilent et minoris momenti offendiculis medeantur 
gravioribus ad presbyterium referendis; item ut presbyteria ex 
pastoribus paroeciarum turn urbarum turn rusticarum et sufficiente 
hominum spectatae turn pietatis turn probitatis legitime itidem uti 
dictum est electorum numero composita locis itidem maxime oppor¬ 
tune constituantur, quae certo loco et tempore conveniant et ex 
legibus in universali synodo primum praescriptis et deinceps authori- 
tate maiestatis regiae sancitis ecclesiastica negotia suae ditionis 
diiudicent. In hoc coetu sit ordine primus non potestate superior 
communibus suffrages delectus qui maxime idoneus videbitur idque 
citra certi loci delectum et non nisi ad certum tempus quo elapso 
vel alius deligatur vel idem novo coetus consensu ad tempus iterum 
confirmetur. Sitque eius munus de communibus negotiis ad coetum 
referre, sententias rogare et ex presbyterii sententia pronunciare, 
nulla ei in collegas attributa potestate quibus potius ipse inprimis 
subiiciatur sua etiam via quum opus erit diiudicandus. In hoc coetu 
nihil nisi ad conscientiam pertinens idque ex puro Dei verbo et eccle- 
siasticae disciplinae ab eodem petitae sanctis legibus disceptetur 
authoritate magistratus civilis ne tantillum quidem delibata. 

Si autem omnis istius ordinis regia maiestas et ordinarius ab ea 
constitutus magistratus custos ac etiam adversus seditiose tumul- 
tuantes vindex. Quod si cui videbitur haec subita utriusque illius 
episcopatus abolitio novis tumultibus occasionem praebitura, etsi 


Christian maiestie, or the deputies therof, and allowed of all. Lastly, beyng receyued 
of their own people, ouer whom they are to be set, they be placed, promulgation 
hauing gone before: and that in euery parish the pastour may haue with hym fit 
men to assist him, who also may, beyng watchfull, salue vp the offences not so waighty, 
leauyng the other of greater importance, to the whole eldership. Also, that eldership 
made of the pastors of parishes, both of citie & cuntry, and a sufficient number 
of men approoued for their godlines & wisedom, lawfully also chosen, as is aforesayd, 
bee placed in most fitte places, who assemblyng at a certaine tyme and place, may 
determine of the Church-affayres, of their owne gouernment, accordyng to the pre¬ 
script lawes, first set downe in a generall counccll, and afterward confirmed by the 
authoritie of the soueraigne maiestie. 

In this company let there be chosen by common voyces, one first in order not 
superior in authoritie, who shall be thought most fit, and that without making choyse 
of any certaine place, & but for a certaine tyme. After the expiryng whereof, either 
let another bee chosen, or els the same man is to be established agayne for another 
tyme by a new consent: whose office is to make report of the common affaires to 
the company, to demaund their iudgcments, and to giue sentence by the judgement 
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by his representatives and finally being accepted by their own 
people over whom they have to be appointed after the preceding 
promulgation: equally that in every parish capable helpers should 
be appointed to assist the pastor to keep a watch themselves and also 
to rid the community of less important offences, referring the more 
serious to the assembly of the elders; further, that in the most suitable 
places assemblies of elders shall be set up, comprising the pastors 
of both the urban and rural parishes and a sufficient number of people, 
highly regarded for their piety and integrity who, as we have said, 
are lawfully chosen to meet together at an appointed time and place 
and to take decisions on the church matters covered by their authority 
in accordance with the regulations promulgated first in the general 
synod and subsequently ratified by his majesty the king. In this 
assembly let him be chosen by general agreement as first in order, 
not as superior in power, who is regarded as the most suitable, and this 
without being tied to any particular place and only for a certain time. 
After this has lapsed, either another may be chosen or the same 
person is retained for a time in his function by virtue of a new agree¬ 
ment in the assembly. This must be his task: to report to the assembly 
common affairs, to ask their opinion and to pronounce judgment 
according as the assembly of the elders decides, without however any 
power over his fellows being granted him. Rather should he make 
himself subordinate to them in all things so that if necessary his 
own conduct may be open to their judgment. In this assembly let 
only decisions be taken concerning matters of conscience and that 
in keeping with the pure word of God and the order of the Church 
which is derived from it according to the sacred laws, without 
encroaching in the slightest upon the authority of the civil magis¬ 
trates. 

All this depends on his majesty the king and the lawful authority 
appointed by him maintaining this good order and also punishing 
riotous persons and those who disturb the peace. If, however, it is 
expected that this sudden abolishing of these two sorts of bishop 


of the eldership, hauing no authority giuen him ouer his felows, to whom rather he 
is most subiect. In this assembly let nothyng be debated of besides maters of con¬ 
science, & that by the word of god, & the lawes of the church discipline established, 
drawen out of the worde of God, not one whit medling with the authority of the 
ciuil magistrate. And let the soueraign maiesty & the lawfull magistrate thereby 
appointed, be keepers of this order, & the punisher of those that seditiously rage 
against it. But if any shal imagin that this sodain abolishing of both these bishops 
will minister occasion of new stirres, although we see not with what conscience the 
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non. videmus qua conscientia possint episcopi bene ecclesiae sic sibi 
vindicare vel etiam sese dicere episcopos et instar principum huius 
seculi vivere, tamen pacis publicae retinendae causa poterit regia 
maiestas iis qui nunc sunt episcopi suos salvos reditus quandiu 
vixerint relinquere, modo rectius compositum ordinem ecclesiae 
non perturbent et iis defunctis alii non subrogentur. 

Quod ad populi pervicaciam attinet, aliis frenis ea coerceri multo 
melius poterit quam pseudoepiscopali authoritate, concionibus vide¬ 
licet verbi divini, censuris ecclesiasticis et magistratuum regionum 
imperio adversus manifestos publici status sive ecclesiastici sive 
civilis perturbatores. Inspectio ecclesiarum sine magno sumptu et 
ullo episcopali fastu commodissime fiet statis temporibus ab iis quos 
singula presbyteria delegerint sub regiae maiestatis authoritate nec 
erit semper necessaria si presbyteria suo munere recte fungantur. 
Manifesto cum abusu et contra Dei verbum introducta est ista epis- 
coporum sessio cum suffragii iure in publicis regni statibus imo ut 
nobis videtur prorsus abolenda. Nec enim ad episcopale munus 
pertinet mere civilium negotiorum administrate. Quia tamen in 
eiusmodi consiliis quaedam saepe incidunt ad ecclesiarum statum 
et ordinem sive sanciendum sive tuendum pertinentia, cuius custodes 
non eversores pios magistratus esse oportet ut sanctorum regum 
exempla docent, expedit omnino ut quoties regni comitia indicuntur 
primis qui turn extiterint presbyteris id indicetur, qui suorum pres- 
byteriorum nomine et ipsi adsint, non tamen ut iudices sessuri sed 
de solis ecclesiae rebus apud regni status prout in mandatis a suis 
presbyteriis habuerint acturi, nisi extra ordinem visum fuerit statibus 
de aliis quoque negotiis os Domini interrogare. 


bish. may so chalenge to themselues the goods of the church, or els call themselues 
bishops, & liue like princes of this world: yet for to keep the common peace, the 
soueraigne maiesty may leaue vnto them, which are now bishops, their reuenues 
whole for their lyfe tyme, so they trouble not the well made order of the Church, 
with prouiding there be none chosen into their place, when they bee dead. As for 
the frowardnes of the people, it may be kept downe better a great deale by other 
reynes, then by the authoritie of a false named bishop; as by preaching of the word 
of God, by censures of the church, and the authoritie of the magistrate of the cuntry, 
agaynst the open troubles of the publike state, eicher ecclesiastical or ciuil. The 
Churches may very wel be uisited at set times without any great cost and bishoplike 
pride, by them whom euery eldership hath chosen vnder the K. maiesties authority 
which wil not be alwais necessary, if the elders do rightly execute their office. 

This sitting of the bish. with the authority of the voice in the publike estates of 
the kingdom, came in with a manifest abuse, contrary to the word, and therfore in 
our mind is to be vtterly abolished. For the bish. hath nothing to do in ordring of 
meer ciuil affairs: yet forasmuch as in such assemblies, especially some things many 
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will give rise to fresh unrest, then his majesty the king, nonetheless, 
although we cannot see how the bishops in all conscience can claim 
power over the church or even how they can call themselves bishops 
and yet live like worldly rulers, for the sake of preserving the general 
peace, may leave the present bishops to enjoy their incomes for as long 
as they live on one condition: that they do not stand in the way of the 
setting up of a better church order and that no one is elected to succeed 
them after their death. 

So far as the obduracy of the people is concerned, this will be far 
better able to be kept in rein than by the authority of these so-called 
bishops, namely by the preaching of the divine Word, by ecclesiastical 
discipline and by the authority of the regional powers to act against 
those who persist in disturbing the public order both in the church 
and in the state. The churches may be supervised easily and regularly 
without great expense and without any episcopal ostentation by 
delegates of the various assemblies of elders under the authority of 
his majesty the king and this will not even always be necessary provided 
the assemblies of the elders perform their task in the proper manner. 
The sitting of the bishops in the general estates of the kingdom is 
plainly an abuse and in conflict with the word of God, indeed it even 
seems to us that this ought to be completely abolished. For the ordering 
of purely civil affairs is not part of the office of bishop. Since, however, 
in such gatherings, matters are often discussed relating either to the 
establishment or preservation of the position and order of the churches 
which the godly authorities ought to maintain and not overthrow, 
as we are taught by the example of the holy kings, it would be very 
advisable if, whenever a meeting of the kingdom is proclaimed, this 
should first be made known to those who are at this time elders, so 
that they may also be present, representing their elders' assemblies, 
not however to sit as judges, but only to deal on church matters 
with the estates of the kingdom in accordance with the powers given 
to them by their elder assemblies, except when, in exceptional cases, 
it shall please the estates to ask the will of the Lord in other matters too. 


times happen, belonging to the establishing of the estate, & and order of the churches: 
the kepers wherof the godly magistrates ought to be, & not the ouerturners, as we 
are taught by the example of holy kings. It is very necessary, that as often as the 
meetinges of the land are proclaymed, intelligence thereof be giuen to the chiefe 
elders, who may bee present in the behalfe of their seignories, yet not sittyng as 
iudges, but dealing about matters of the church onely with the estates of the land, 
as their elderships haue given them in charge, except the states thinke good vpon 
extraordinary occasion, that they aske counsell of God about some other affaires 
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Quod si quem etiam ex pastoribus seu presbyteris quod prudentia 
seu rerum usu valere existimetur censuerit regia maiestas in concilium 
adhibendum, nihil obstiterit quo minus is advocetur, non tamen tan- 
quam pastor aut presbyter sed tanquam civis. Pastores quoque et 
multo minus presbyteros vel diaconos alioquin laicos iniquum esset 
propter ecclesiasticam functionem eo gradu movere, quem ut cives 
vel in repub. vel in comitiis obtinent. Sed regiae maiestati caeterisque 
principibus ac dominis magnopere cavendum est ne pastores suos 
in aulicos gubernatores transforment magno ecclesiae damno, sicut 
in aula Constantini docuit Eusebii Nicomediensis exemplum. Quod 
ius patronatus attinet, ne quis id sibi ademptum conqueratur tolerari 
id quidem posse arbitramur sed non nisi certis conditionibus, nempe 
ut qui prorsus presbyterii suffragiis electus fuerit ab eo qui ius patro¬ 
natus habet regiae maiestati aut ab ilia delegatis offeratur. Accedente 
denique regis consensu functionem suam aggrediatur. 


SECUNDA QUAESTIO 

Post reformatam religionem consuetudine receptum est ut episcopi 
et ex ministris, pastoribus a et a senioribus tot quot iidem episcopi 
iusserint unum in locum conveniant cum praecipuis baronibus et 
nobilibus religionem veram profitentibus et de doctrina et de moribus 
inquisituri. Nunc vero cum princeps verae religionis studiosus sit, 
quaeritur an eiusmodi conventus cogi possit sine iussu vel consensu 
principis b ; an denique nobilibus aliisque pietatis studiosis et seniori¬ 
bus, qui apud nos quotannis ex populo atque adeo ex ipsa nobilitate 

a Don .: om. 

b Don. add.: an solis ministris convenire liceat quoties voluerint. 

also. If also the kinges Maiestie thinke good to admit into counsell amongest the pas¬ 
tors or elders, one, who shall bee thought to be wise and experienced in things, he 
may admit him, though not as a pastor or elder, yet as a citizen. And it were iniurious 
to remooue from their office in the Church, the pastours, and much lesse the Elders 
and Deacons, otherwise laymen from that degree, which they hold as citizens, either 
in the common wealth, or in the assemblies. But the kings maiesty, and all the Princes 
& Lordes, are to be exceedyng wary, that they make not courtlike gouernors of 
their pastors, to the great endamagyng of the Church, as we hauc a faire example 
in Eusebius of Nicomedia in the court of Constantine. As for che right of the patro¬ 
nage, least some man should say, that it was gotten for himselfe. Our iudgement 
is, that it may be concealed, but not without some conditions: namely, that he which 
shall be chosen by the free voyces of the eldership, should bee offred by the Patrone 
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If, however, his majesty the king considers it useful to consult 
one of the pastors or elders because he is held in high esteem for his 
wisdom and experience, there is nothing against asking his assistance, 
provided that he is consulted not in his capacity of pastor or leader 
but as a citizen. It would also be wrong to remove ministers, and to a 
much lesser degree elders or deacons who for the rest are laymen, 
from that rank which they occupy as citizens in the commonwealth 
or in the assemblies on account of their ecclesiastical office. But his 
majesty the king and the other rulers and nobles must take great 
care not to turn their pastors into court officials to the great detriment 
of the church, as is taught by the example of Eusebius of Nicomedia 
at the court of Constantine. So far as the right of patronage is con¬ 
cerned it is our opinion that it may be tolerated so that no one may 
complain that he has been deprived of it, but only on certain condi¬ 
tions, namely that he who has been chosen with the entire agreement 
of the assembly of elders should be presented to the king or to his 
representatives by the person possessing the right of patronage. 
After obtaining the royal approval he can then accept his office. 

SECOND QUESTION 

After the reformation of the religion it has become the custom 
that the bishops, and as many ministers, pastors and elders as the 
bishops appointed should meet in one place together with the principal 
barons and nobles who profess the true religion in order to examine 
doctrine and morals. Now, however, that the ruler is an ardent 
supporter of the true religion, the question arises whether such a 
meeting may be summoned without the command or permission 
of the ruler, in other words whether it is permissible for the nobles 
and for others zealous in the cause of religion and for the elders who 
among us are chosen annually from the people and from the nobility it- 

to the kings maiestie, beyng also to set vpon his charge, after the consenting of 
his flocke. 

THE SECOND QUESTION 

After that religion is reformed, it hath bene a receiued custome that the bishops, 
and of the ministers, pastors & elders, so many as should be sent of the bishops, 
should assemble themselues, that they together with the chiefe Barons and nobles 
which professe the true religion, might make enquirie after the doctrine and maners 
of euery one. But seeyng the prince himselfe is a louer of the true religion, it is a 
question whether there may be such an assembly without the consent or commande- 
ment of the prince. Whether the ministers alone may meete as often as they will. 
Last of all, whether the nobles and other godly men & elders (which are yeerely 
chosen with vs out of the people and nobilitie together) may lawfully or expediently 
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eliguntur, sine mandato regis ad eiusmodi comitia venire liceat vel 
expediat. Quandoquidem nobilium et laicorum conventus aliis videtur 
sub principe pio non necessarius, quum sola consuetudine nulla vero 
certa lege sub principe religionem impugnante paucos ante annos 
receptus fuerit, quo plus authoritatis eiusmodi comitia haberent; 
quum praeterea periculum a videatur ne si nobiles tarn frequentes 
et frequenter sine consensu regis conveniant aliis de rebus quam 
ad religionem pertinentibus aliquando deliberent. Alii vero nullo 
modo reiiciendos arbitrantur quin potius valde necessarius videtur 
hie conventus ut nimirum nobiles religionem omni studio et conatu 
promoventes in comitiis tanquam 7rapaoTaTou et adiutores ministris 
adsint ac de ipsorum vita, moribus populi et id genus aliis testimonium 
perhibeant. Alioquin futurum, si princeps parum pius postea regna- 
verit, ut neque ministri tuto convenire neque decreta sua executioni 
mandare sine nobilium consensu et auxilio possint. 


RESPONSIO 

Synodi multis de causis in ecclesia sunt necessariae turn ad reti- 
nendum consensum turn ad remedia communibus occurrentibus 
malis communi consilio quaerenda turn etiam ut iis consulatur, qui 
particularium illorum presbyteriorum iudicio non acquiescunt et 
sibi iniuriam factam putant. Sunt autem hae synodi vel totius gentis 
vel unius alicuius regionis seu provinciae sive dioeceseos (ut loqui 
coeptum est ex provinciarum Romanarum descriptione) in plura 
presbyteria distributae. Statas esse provinciales synodos necesse est 

a Don .: periculosum. 


come without the commandement of the king to such assemblies. Which assembly 
of the nobles and people, seemeth to some altogether needles vnder a godly prince, 
either because it hath not long since ben receyued by a meere custome without any 
law, and that vnder a prince who then resisted the religion, whereby such assemblies 
myght haue the greater authoritie: or els because it may seeme dangerous, if so many 
nobles assemble so often, without the consent of the king, they may somtimes 
consult of some thing els besides religion. 

Others thinke that this assemblie is in no case to bee refused, but rather that it 
is very needefull that the Nobles and other religious men be present as helpers to 
their ministers in the assembly, bearyng witnesse of their lyfe and the peoples behau- 
iour, otherwyse it will after come to passe, that if an impious prince raign afterward, 
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self to attend such a gathering without the order of the king and 
whether this serves any purpose. The question is legitimate since 
some think that a meeting of nobles and laypeople is not necessary 
under a pious ruler since it was begun a number of years ago purely 
through custom but without any definite rule during the reign of a 
king who was an enemy of religion, whereby such assemblies might 
possess more authority, and since moreover people realized the 
danger that the nobles, meeting so frequently and in such great 
numbers without the king’s permission, might discuss other subjects 
than those dealing with religion. Others, however, are of the opinion 
that these assemblies are in no way to be rejected or, to put it another 
way, they consider this sort of assembly to be very necessary, since 
those nobles who are very zealous in the cause of religion and try to 
further it are present in the assembly as companions and helpers to 
the ministers in order to bear testimony of their life, of the morals 
of the people and of other related subjects. Otherwise it might happen 
later, if a less pious ruler were to reign, that the ministers would 
neither be able to meet together in safety nor to have their decrees 
carried out without the permission and help of the nobles. 

REPLY 

Synods are necessary in the church for many reasons, both to 
preserve agreement and, in common consultation, to seek remedies 
for common ills which may occur and also to take care of those who 
are unwilling to submit to the judgment of their own elder assemblies 
and who feel that they have been dealt with unjustly. But these 
synods of an entire people or of a single region, of a province or of a 
diocese (as they have come to be called after the description of the 
Roman provinces) are split up into several assemblies of elders. The 
setting up of provincial synods is necessary for several reasons. It 

that neither ministers may safely assemble, neyther can the determination be put 
in execution without the consent, help & ayde of the nobles. 

TO THE SECOND QUESTION 

Councels are necessarye, in the Church for many causes, both to the retayning 
of agreement, and also to the seeking of remedies by common aduise for the daungers 
which fall out. And last of all, to take order for those that rest not in the iudgement 
of perticular seignories, if they thinke they haue any iniurie done them. And these 
Councels are eyther of a whole nation, or of some one Region or Prouince (or Diocesse 
as they haue begun to speake after the description of the Prouinces of Rome) deuided 
into many Seigniories. 

It is necessary that the Councels of the prouinces be deuided for many causes, 
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pluribus de causis. Videntur autem, nisi aliae causae urgeant, semestres 
potius quam trimestres constituendae ne frustra discurrendo tempus 
teratur. Vitandae vero ambitionis causa commodius fuerit ut non 
eodem semper provinciae cuiusque loco cogantur, sed quoties una 
synodus semestris dimittetur de alterius secuturae loco communi 
consensu statuatur. His synodis commodum fuerit interesse ex 
singulis provinciae presbyteriis binos communibus suffrages delectos 
et cum certis mandatis missos, unum videlicet pastorem alterum 
vero presbyterum vel diaconum. 

Nec de sessione vel priore vel posteriore velimus disceptari, sed 
prout quisque incident sine ulla contentione sedere et prout sederit 
aliquis sententiam dici. Rogabit autem sententias totamque actionem 
moderabitur qui in prima sessione praesidente initio primario loci 
pastore communibus suffrages ad hoc unum fuerit delectus; quod 
munus cum synodo terminabitur. Ad harum synodorum cognitionem 
nullae nisi suapte natura spirituals et ad illam provinciam, in qua 
synodus cogetur, pertinentes controversiae referrentur ibi absque 
provocatione ex Dei verbo et praescriptis legibus sine ullo fori strepitu 
decidendae. Si quae tamen in provinciali synodo gravior controversia 
incident in qua sibi factam iniuriam quis conquerendum putet, poterit 
in universali synodo (quum aliam cogere visum erit) querelam suam 
diiudicandum proponere. Caeterum cum leges omnes ecclesiasticas a 
regia Christiana maiestate sanciri inprimis oporteat, consequitur non 
nisi illius iussu et auspiciis convocandas synodos. Nec tamen erit 
subinde petendum a rege novum ad earn rem mandatum lege de 
statis synodorum ordinariarum temporibus a regia maiestate semel 
sancita. Quod si quae iusta oborta fuerit suspicio ne in istiusmodi 


& except there be other vrgent causes, they would be appoynted rather euery 
halfe yeere then quarterly, least in discoursing of matters, they spende the tyme in 
vayne. And it will bee best for the auoyding of ambition, that the Councell be not 
alwayes assembled in the same place of euery prouince: but as soone as one halfe 
yeeres Synode is discussed, it may be determined by common consent, where shal be 
the place of the next followyng. It will be very well that two of euery seignorie of 
the prouince, chosen by common voyces, and sent with some commission, be present 
at these councels: one a pastor, and the other an Elder or a Deacon. Neyther would 
we haue any strife about sitting, who should sitte first or last, but euery one to sit, 
as it shall fall out without any contention, and the iudgement to bee giuen as any 
one shall sit. 

Now, he that shal gouern the whole action, who was chosen for this one thing 
by common consent of voyce, the chiefe pastor of the place, beyng in the beginning 
President, which office shall end, when the Councell shall be ended. There are 
no matters in question to bee propounded to these Councels to take knowledge of, 
but such as are more spiritual & belong to that prouince, where they are to be decided 
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seems to us, however, that unless there is some urgent reason, they 
would do better to meet once every six months rather than once 
every quarter, so as not to waste an unnecessary amount of time 
travelling to and fro. In order to avoid partizanship, it would be better 
not to meet every time in the same place in a province, but, wherever 
a half-yearly synod is dissolved, to decide by general vote on the 
location of the next synod. It is important that these synods should 
always be attended by two members from each assembly of elders 
in the province, chosen by unanimous agreement and accredited with 
certain powers, namely a pastor and an elder or deacon. 

We shall not discuss now who shall sit in the prominent place or 
in the rear, but let everyone sit where-ever he happens to be without 
quarreling, and let a person state his opinion according to where 
he is sitting. He however, who at the first session, at the opening of 
which the local pastor acts as president, shall be chosen for this 
office by general consent, shall ask for opinions and guide the entire 
discussion. This function will end at the same time as the synod. 
Only those points of dispute will be brought to the notice of the synod 
which are of a spiritual nature and which concern the province where 
the synod is assembled and which must be decided there with appeal 
to God’s word and to the provisions of the law without any market 
hullaballoo. If, however, a serious difference occurs in a provincial 
synod, in which someone feels obliged to complain of an injustice 
done to him, then he can lay his complaint before a general synod 
(when it has been decided to summon a second synod). Since, how¬ 
ever, all ecclesiastical laws must first be ratified by the king’s Christian 
majesty, it follows that the synods may only be summoned on his 
order and mandate. After this however there is no need to ask the 
king’s mandate once again once the regulation concerning the appoint¬ 
ed times of the ordinary synods has been ratified by his majesty 
the king. If, however, a justifiable suspicion arises that such assemblies 

without appeale by the word of God, & the rules there set downe, without any 
brabling or disturbance of the company. Yet if any great priuate controuersie shall 
fall out in the prouinciall Synode, where some may thinke that he hath cause, to 
complayne of iniury done vnto him, he may put vp his complaint to be decided in 
a generall councel, when it shalbe thought good to assemble it. 

Furthermore it is chiefly required, that if all the lawes of the Church be esta¬ 
blished of the kings Christian maiesty: it followeth, that the Councels are to be as¬ 
sembled by his commandement and direction, and not otherwise. Neither yet is 
there a new commission cuery tyme to be sought for of the king for that purpose, 
seeyng his maiesty hath once established a law touching the set tymes of ordinary 
Synodes. But yet if there arise iust cause of suspition of handling in these metings, 
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coetibus de rebus aliis quam de mere ecclesiasticis discepetur, inte¬ 
grum erit regiae maiestati quemcunque volet ex suis committere 
qui synodorum coetus praesentia sua cohonestet nec tamen intersit 
ut iudex, nisi quid incident in quo interponi magistratus civilis nomen 
oporteat. 

Universalis totius gentis synodus nisi magnis de causis cogi non 
debet, quae quum temporibus statis minime occurrant efficitur illas 
quoque statas esse minime oportere, sed quoties in aliqua provincia 
quidpiam tanti momenti sive in doctrina sive in administratione 
ecclesiae incidisse videbitur et non nisi communi consensu decidi 
commode possit, alias provincias curabit ea de re in semestribus 
illis synodis commonefaciendas. Vel omnium vel maioris tantum 
partis consensu adeatur regia maiestas, quae ad ecclesiarum postula- 
tionem nulla interiecta vel difficultate vel mora (quid enim potius 
quam ecclesiarum pacem pium principem curare oporteat?) tempus 
et locum agendae universali synodo indicat prout postulare necessi- 
tatem iudicaverint ecclesiae. In universali autem synodo idem qui 
in provincialibus servatur ordo servari posse videtur sive in ipsius 
regiae maiestatis praesentia, sicut in aliquot synodis universalibus 
imperatores Romani adfuerunt, sive in spectabilium dominorum a 
communi magistratu delegatorum conspectu. Deinde quod in eiusmodi 
synodo communi consensu probatum fuerit, ipsius regiae maiestatis 
authoritate expressa confirmabitur eorundum piorum imperatorum 
exemplo. 


TERTIA QUAESTIO 

A quo, hoc est an a rege an ab episcopis eiusmodi comitis eccle- 
siastica cogi, a quum coguntur quibus de rebus leges ferre possunt. 

a Don. add.: et 

other matters besides meere ecclesiasticall, it shall be safe for the kings maiesty 
to send one of his subiects whom he will, to disgrace by his presence the meeting 
of the Synodes: where yet he is not to be as a iudge, except some thing fall out 
where it is necessary that the authoritie of the ciuill magistrate be put betweene. 

A generall councel of the land is not to be assembled but vpon great causes, which 
seeyng they agree not with set tymes, it followeth, that they are not to bee standing 
neither: but as often as some thing shall seeme to fall out of so great waight, either 
in doctrine or in gouernment of the church, as cannot well be decided but in a generall 
meeting, that prouince is to be carefull, to put other prouinces in mind concerning 
that matter, in these halfe yeeres Synodes: that with the consent of all, or the greater 
part, they go vnto the kings maiesty, who (as being a Christian prince, is to desire 
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are discussing matters other than the purely ecclesiastical, his majesty 
will be entitled to send someone of his own choice as a delegate to 
grace the meetings of the synods with his presence. He will not, how¬ 
ever, be present as a judge unless something occurs which renders 
intervention in the name of the civil authorities necessary. 

A general national synod ought to be summoned only for important 
reasons. Since these may occur at any time, it follows that they ought 
by no means to be decided on beforehand. However, whenever it is 
felt that something of such great importance has occurred in a pro¬ 
vince, touching either the doctrine or the government of the church, 
on which only a unanimous decision can be given, then that province 
must ensure that it is brought to the attention of the other provinces 
in their half yearly synods. By general consent or by a majority of 
votes let his majesty the king be approached in order, at the request 
of the churches, to decide on the time and place for the holding of a 
general synod, without hindrance or delay (for what ought to be more 
dear to the heart of a godly ruler than the peace of the churches?) 
according to the request that the churches have deemed necessary. 
It seems to us, however, that in a general synod the same order can 
be observed as at the provincial synods, either in the presence of his 
majesty the king himself, just as the Roman emperors were present 
at a number of general synods, or before some honourable lords 
representing the authorities of the common wealth. Finally, whatever 
is approved in such a synod by general agreement shall, after the 
example of these same pious emperors, be expressly ratified by the 
authority of his majesty the king. 

THIRD QUESTION 

By whom must such church assemblies be summoned, by the king 
or by the bishops, and on what matters can they legislate ? 

nothing more, then the peace of the churches) ought without any stay or doubting, 
at the suite of the Churches, to appoint a place and tyme for a general meeting, as 
the need of the churches shal require. And the same order may seeme to be kept in 
the generall Councels, which is in the prouincial, whether before the kings maiesty 
himselfe, as in some general councels, the emperors of Rome haue bene present, 
or before the honorable lordes of the kings maiestie. And last of all, whatsoeuver 
shal be alowed by the common consent of the Synode, shall be confirmed by the 
kinges maiesties expresse authoritie, after the example of the godly Emperours. 

THE THIRD QUESTION 

Whether the king or the bishops are to call the assembly of the Church, and as 
concernyng what matters they may make lawes. 
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RESPONSIO 

Ad huius quaestionis priorem partem responsum est. Ad alteram 
partem quod attinet respondemus. Primum quod ad conscientiam 
attinet, ullas ferre leges ne angelis quidem licere sed iis quae a Domino 
prolatae sunt stare ecclesiam oportere, quum nova iam nulla sit 
nobis expectanda revelatio omni consilio Dei quod ad nostram salutem 
attinet plenissime et absolutissime patefacto. Ad disciplinam quoque 
sive suraEtav quod attinet, eius quidem substantiam ex verbo Dei 
petendam et inviolabiter conservandam tanquam alteram doctrinae 
christianae partem arbitramur. Sed duo supersunt de quibus leges 
poni in ecclesia possunt ac etiam debent. Primum enim omnium, 
quum singula non sint diserte totidemque verbis in scriptis prophe- 
ticis et apostolicis tradita, idcirco in controversiis turn de doctrina 
turn de ecclesiasticae disciplinae substantia munus est synodorum 
rectis perspicuisque capitibus quasi regulis quibusdam illarum 
decisionem comprehendere sicut est in illis orthodoxis synodis turn 
oecumenicis turn particularibus utiliter adversus haereticorum blas- 
phemias et axaxTcov petulantiam factitatum. Et quum in presbyteriis 
multae quaestiones occurrant praesertim cum de coniugiis agitur, 
certae sunt (quoad fieri potest) de iis leges non quidem ponendae sed 
ex scripturarum collatione erutae, describendae, ex quarum prae- 
scriptio decidantur. Neque quum hoc fit, adiicitur aut detrahitur 
quicquam Dei verbo si quidem id rite fiat, sed hoc est potius verbum 
Dei interpretari et quid ex quo consequatur demonstrare. Deinde 
quum salva et immutabili manente turn doctrinae turn ecclesiasticae 
disciplinae substantia variari tamen externas ordinis circumstantias 
necesse sit (nec enim eadem permanet personarum et locorum ratio), 


TO THE THIRD QUESTION 

Wee haue aunswered the first part of this question already. To the second we an- 
swere. First it is not lawful, no not for the angels themselues, to make any lawes 
for the conscience, but the church is to be vpholden by those which the Lord hath 
enacted, seeyng we are now to looke for no newe reuelation, the whole counsell of 
God touchyng our saluation, being fully & perfectly made manifest. Our judgement 
also is, that the discipline or good order is to bee sought for out of the word of God, 
and to be kept inuiolable, as the second part of Christian doctrine. Yet there remayn- 
eih two things, whereof there may, yea and there ought to be lawes set downe 
in the Church. For first of all, where as euery thyng is not expressely and in so many 
wordes set downe in the writings of the Prophetes and Apostles: therefore in contro- 
uersies both concerning doctrine and the substaunce of Church discipline, the Councell 
ought to comprehend the decidyng of them in vnfallible and plaine heads, as by 
certayne rules, like as it was done profitably in those right approoued Councels 
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REPLY 

The first part of this question has already been answered. Concerning 
the second part we reply as follows. Firstly: to make laws concerning 
matters of conscience is not permitted even to the angels but the church 
ought to keep to what the Lord has laid down since we can expect 
no new revelation since the whole of God's counsel pertaining to 
our salvation has been revealed most perfectly and completely. So 
far as discipline or order is concerned it is our opinion that we 
ought to derive the essential guidelines from the word of God and 
observe them inviolably as the second component of Christian doc¬ 
trine. But two more things remain concerning which laws may and 
should be made in the church. Firstly, since not everything has been 
set down explicitly in so many words in the prophetic and apostolic 
writings, it forms part of the synod's task in case of differences touch¬ 
ing both doctrine and the essentials of church discipline, to sum up 
their decisions in simple and clear articles having the force of rules, 
as has become customary in both the ecumenical and particular 
synods in combatting the blasphemies of heretics and the insolence 
of the disturbers of public order. Since many questions arise in the 
assemblies of the elders, particularly when dealing with marriages, 
insofar as possible fixed laws ought admittedly not to be made anew 
but tracked down and established by comparison of the Holy Scrip¬ 
tures in order to decide as they prescribe. In such a case, that is at 
least if the work is done as it should be, nothing is either added to or 
subtracted from the word of God; what is involved is much rather 
an interpretation of and a token of obedience to the word of God. 
When, furthermore, even though the content both of the doctrine 
and of the church discipline remains inviolate and unchanged, a 
change in the form of church order is nonetheless necessary (for the 
situation of persons and places does not always remain the same) 


both Oecumenie & perticulars, against the blasphemy of the heretikes, and the 
malipertnesse of the disordered. And where as there come many questions in the 
seignories, especially when there is dealing about manages, though there cannot 
be certaine rules set downe touching them out of the worde of God: yet so neere 
as may be, rules drawn out of the comparing of the scriptures, are to be set downe, 
after which they may be decided: yet is neither any thing taken from the word of 
God, by the puttyng to of this, so it be rightly done. But this is rather an interpreta¬ 
tion of the worde of God, & a declaring how one foloweth vpon another. Agayne, 
where the substance both of doctrine and ecclesiasticall discipline abideth whole 
and vnchangeable: yet must the outward circumstances of the other needs be 
changed, for the same reason of the person & places, abideth not alwayes. For we 
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sicuti agapas apostolicas sublatas et decreta de sanguine et suffocato 
antiquata videmus, illud quoque ecclesiarum gubernatoribus provi- 
dendum est ut quoad fieri poterit quo loco, quo tempore, quid fieri 
in ecclesia expediat omnes intelligant, sic tamen ut doctrina ipsa (sub 
qua sacramentorum institutionem intelligimus) intacta prorsus maneat 
qualis est a Deo instituta. Deinde ne in istius ordinis statuendis 
legibus quicquam aut ineptum aut inutile multo vero minus quicquam 
statuatur aut ex veteribus ritibus retineatur vel superstitione iam 
contaminatum vel quod facile possit aditum superstitioni praebere, 
denique summa simplicitas in istis omnibus ratio habeatur nec multi- 
tudine canonum oneretur ecclesia. Hos autem canones (ut antiqui 
vocarunt) in synodis communibus necesse est praescribi vitandae 
rerum diversitati, quoniam in eadem gente variari etiam temporis 
praesertim circumstantia potest. Sed quicquid in illis synodis statutum 
fuerit, regiae christianae maiestatis tanquam ecclesiarum secundum 
deum custodis ac vindicis authoritate sanciri oportet ut a piis impera- 
toribus ac regibus factum legimus. 


QUART A QUAESTIO 

Debeantne excommunicari papistae eodem modo quo apostatae, an 
vero leviori poena a puniendi sunt ? 

RESPONSIO 

In homines quanvis non vano per se baptismo insitos nunquam ta¬ 
men in purae ecclesiae communionem ingressos non videmus quomodo 
stringi possit excommunicatio. Imo patere illis semper fores ad au- 

a Don . add.: paena 

see the Apostles loue feastes taken away, & the decrees touching bloud, and that 
which was strangled. The gouernors of the church are to prouide also, that all 
may haue intelligence, at what tyme & place it is expedient for any thing to be done 
in the Church: yet so as the doctrine it selfe, vnder which we also comprehend the 
ordaining of the sacraments, abide whole as God hath set it downe. Further, that in 
setting down the lawes of this order, there be set down nothing foolish or vnprofit- 
able, much lesse any of the old customes retained, which either is already stained 
with superstition, or which may easily make a way to superstition. Lastly, that in 
all these, there be a great regard of simplicitie, and that the church be not loaded 
with a multitude of rules. 

And for the auoyding of the diuersitie of rites, it is necessary that these Canons, 
as in olde tyme they called them, be set downe in their generall counsels, that any 
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just as we see that the love feasts of the apostles have been done 
away with and the regulations concerning blood and things strangled 
have become antiquated, then the governors of the church must also 
ensure that in so far as possible all are made aware where and when 
anything of this nature ought to be done in the church, on the under¬ 
standing, however, that the doctrine itself (in which we include the 
institution of the sacraments) is preserved in all its purity as laid down 
by God. Furthermore care must be taken that in drawing up laws of 
this kind nothing improper or useless is decreed and much less that 
nothing is retained on the basis of ancient custom that is already 
tainted by superstition or that might give rise to superstition. Finally, 
in all this, the greatest simplicity must be observed that the church 
may not be burdened by a large number of rules. In order to avoid 
contradictions, however, it is necessary that these canons (as they 
were called of old) should be drawn up in general synods since at 
any given period too circumstances may differ among one and the 
same people. But everything that is decided in that synod should 
be promulgated with the ratification of his majesty the king as guard¬ 
ian and protector of the churches after God, as we read that it was 
done by the pious emperors and kings. 

FOURTH QUESTION 

Ought the papists to be excommunicated in the same manner as 
apostates or must they receive a lighter punishment ? 

(REPLY) 

We do not see in what the weapon of excommunication can be 
used against people who admittedly were enrolled in the church by 
a baptism which of itself is not vain, but who were never admitted 
to the communion of the pure church. Indeed it seems to us that the 


thing in the same land may be chaunged according to the tyme. But whatsoeuer 
shall be set downe in those counsels, is to be established by the authoritie of the 
kings Christian maiestie, as next after God, the keper and defender of the churches. 

THE FOURTH QUESTION. 

Whether the papistes are to be excommunicate as Apostates, or vtter fallers away, 
or to be punished with some smaller punishment. 

TO THE FOURTH QUESTION. 

We see not what sword of excommunication may be drawen out against those 
men, who though they were set into the church by no vaine baptisme: yet neuer 
entred into the fellowship of the pure church. Yea the doores are alwayes to stand 
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diendum verbum Deijadeoque hue illos allici studiose oportere arbi- 
tramur, Si fore resipiscant (inquit apostolus) elapsi a diaboli laqueis , 
a quo captivi tenentur (2 Tim. 2:26). Quod si qui pertinacia manifesta 
peccare iudicabuntur, referendum id omne ad christianum magis- 
tratum censemus. Magistratum vero christianum decere arbitramur 
maxima lenitate in religionis negitio erga subditos suos uti exceptis 
solis perturbatoribus pervicacibus et scienter blasphemis. 


QUINTA QUAESTIO 

Quibus de causis aliquem excommunicari liceat? Verbi gratia: si 
quis homicidium patrarit asserens se id vel necessitate vel vim vi 
repellendo fecisse (eaque de re paratus est iudicium subire neque 
adhuc a rege aut occisi proximo quovis accusatur), licetne ecclesiae de 
homicidio inquirere sitne dolo malo an casu vel necessitate factum 
et homicidam cogere ut secundum delicti qualitatem publicam in 
ecclesia poenitentiam a in sacco et cinere agat aut recusantem ex- 
communicatione feriat b eique aqua et igni interdicat. 


RESPONSIO 

Nemo serio resipiscens excommunicari sed excommunicatus potius 
ubi resipuerit recipi debet. Gravissimam quoque oportet esse causam 
excommunicationis. Extremis tantum malis extrema remedia sunt 
adhibenda. Suspendi tamen a coena Domini (cuiusmodi homines 
olim vocabant abstentos) cognita causa possunt quibus necessaria 

a Don.: paenitentiam. 

h Don .: faeriat. 


open that they may come to heare the word of God, and they are carefully to be 
allured thether, if at any tyme (as the Apostle saith) they may repent and get out of the 
snare of the deuill, of whom they are holden captiue. But if any shalbe thought to 
sinne in an open contempt, our iudgement is, that it ought wholy to bee put ouer 
to the Christian magistrate. We thinke that it beseemeth a Christian magistrate to 
deale much by lenitie in the matter of religion towards his subiects, not being trouble¬ 
some sectaries, & such as of knowledge blaspheme. 

THE FIFT QUESTION 

For what cause may any be excommunicated. As put case one kill a man, saying, 
he did it by chaunce, or of some necessitie for his owne safetie, and is redy to be 
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doors are always open to them so that they may hear the word of God 
and that we ought to set ourselves to draw them there, “that they 
may come to know the truth”, says the apostle, “and may escape 
from the snare of the devil, after being captured by him to do his 
will” (2 Tim. 2:26). But if it is judged that a person openly persists 
in his sin, then in our opinion this must be left entirely to the Christian 
magistrate. We feel, however, that it behoves the Christian magistrate, 
in matters of religion, to act with the greatest moderation in dealing 
with their subjects, excepting only deliberate blasphemers and those 
who persist in disturbing the peace. 

FIFTH QUESTION 

For what reason may a person be excommunicated ? If, for example, 
someone has killed a person and asserts that he did it from necessity 
or in self-defence (and therefore is also ready to submit to a juridical 
examination without as yet having been accused by the king or by a 
relative of the victim) may the church then investigate the killing, 
whether it was done of malice aforethought or by accident or out of 
necessity and must she compel the murderer to show his repentance 
and to do public penance in the church in sackcloth and ashes or, 
should he refuse, punish him by excommunication or interdiction ? 

REPLY 

No one who earnestly repents may be excommunicated, rather 
ought the person excommunicated to be received again upon showing 
repentance. There must also indeed be a very grave reason for ex- 
communication. The most serious remedies may be used only to 
combat the most serious ills. However, those for whom this remedy 
is considered necessary, either to act as an example to others on 
account of the extent of their crime or because they have not yet 


iudged about that matter, not yet accused either of the king or of the neighbours 
of him that is killed: Whether may the Church make inquirie of the fact, whether 
it wer done of trecherie, or by chance, or of necessity, & compell the manslear to 
professe repentance openly in the church, or to excommunicate him if he refuse. 

TO THE FIFT QUESTION 

No man earnestly repenting, is to be excommunicate, but after repentaunce, rather 
ought to bee receiued. And the cause of excommunication ought to be most waighty 
& a publike offence, seing that onely the extremetie of the diseases must haue extreme 
remedies. Yet may such men after the thing be knowen, be suspended from receiuyng 
the Lordes supper (they were woont to cal such men restrained) for whom this is 
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haec medicina putatur, vel ut sint aliis exemplo propter offendiculi 
magnitudinem vel quod eorum resipiscentia probatione indigeat. 
Quod autem attinet ad propositam quaestionem: si magistratus officii 
admonitus ad eiusmodi crimina conniverat et tamen probabile sit 
non temere quempiam accusari, arbitramur fas esse ilium ad presby- 
terium evocare ibique prout causa requisierit ad agnitionem peccati 
hominem cohortari; quod si inficiatus fuerit, iudicio divino esse 
reliquendum neque presbyterio longius in auditione testium pro- 
grediendum. 


SEXTA QUAESTIO 

Quum superiori seculo a magnae facultates eleemosynae nomine a 
principibus aliisque multis concessae sint episcopis, monasteriis et 
huiusmodi quumque tantae opes videantur potius obesse quam 
prodesse episcopis et monasteria in rep. et ecclesia sint inutilia, 
quaeritur quid de eiusmodi bonis, quae semel ecclesiae consecrata 
fuerunt, fieri debeat. Nam quum episcopi et ministri ex decimis satis 
habeant unde commode et honeste vivere possint, an princeps potest 
cum consensu statuum regni reliquam partem auferre b ut vel in 
suos vel in publicos usus convertere illi liberum sit, praesertim cum 
eiusmodi bona non tarn in decimis quam in praediis rusticis aut 
urbanis consistant. Quae quidem quaestio qu 1m potius civilis quam 
ecclesiastica esse videatur, constitueram tibi hac in re non esse moles- 
tus. Sed quia complures pii ac eruditi apud nos existimant has res, 
quae semel piis usibus destinatae fuerunt, non posse in prophanos 
usus etiam publicos conferri, non potui hoc quoque argumentum 
silentio apud te praeterire. 

a Don,: saeculo. 

h Don .: inferre. 


thought to be a necessary remedy, that for the greatnes of their offence, they may 
be an example to others, or that their repentance doth stand in need of trial!. As 
for the present question. If the magistrate put in minde of his duety, doe winke 
at such faults, and yet it be probable, that none is rashly accused: Wee thinke that 
the Eldership may call him forth, and there as the matter shal require, to exhort 
him to the acknowledging of the offence: which if ye shall deny, he is to be left 
to the iudgement of God, neither are the Elders to proceede any further in the hearing 
of witnesses. 

THE SIXT QUESTION. 

Where as in the former age much wealth hath bene giuen by princes and many 
other, to the bishops, monasteries &c. vnder the name of almes, & so great riches 
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shown any sign of repentance, may, after investigation, be excluded 
from the table of the Lord (such people were formerly called “the 
excluded”). However, concerning the question which has been put: if 
the magistrate, having been reminded of their task, turns a blind eye 
to such crimes and a person is nonetheless accused probably with 
good reason, it is permissible in our opinion to summon him to the 
assembly of elders and there, as the case requires, to exhort him to 
confess his crime. If he denies it, however, he must be left to the 
judgment of God and the assembly of elders must cease to proceed 
with the interrogation of witnesses. 

SIXTH QUESTION 

Seeing that in former times rulers and many others gave great 
sums to bishops, monasteries and similar persons and institutions 
under the name of “alms”, and since such great wealth seems to be of 
more harm than use to the bishops, and monasteries are useless to 
church and state, the question arises of what must be done with such 
goods which were once destined for the church. Since the tithes are 
sufficient for the bishops and ministers to live fittingly and honestly: 
whether the king, with the permission of the estates of the kingdom, 
may confiscate the rest and use it freely for his own benefit or for the 
general welfare and this especially when such goods are not composed 
solely of tithes but also of possessions in the city or the country. Since 
this question appears to be of a civil rather than an ecclesiastical 
nature, I had decided not to bother you with it. However, since various 
devout and learned people amongst us are of the opinion that these 
goods, which were once intended for pious ends, may not be diverted 
to worldly uses, even if these are in the general interest, I felt that 
in writing to you I could not pass over this subject either in silence. 


seeme rather to hurt the bishops, then to do them good: and monasteries in the 
church and common wealth are vnprofitable: what yet should become of such goods 
which were once consecrate to the church ? For seeing the Bishops and ministers 
haue sufficient of their tithes, whereof they may liue well and honestly, can the 
prince with the consent of the states of the kingdome, turne the residue eyther to 
his priuate vse, or the good of the common wealth, especially seeyng such goods 
do consist not onely in tithes, but of possessions, both in the country & the city. 
Which question, seeing it seemeth to bee rather ciuil then ecclesiasticall, I purposed 
not to trouble you in this point. But whereas many both & learned godly amongst vs, 
are of this minde, that those thinges which haue bene once vowed to holy vses, 
cannot be giuen to prophane vses, though they be publike, I could not but mention 
the matter vnto you. 
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RESPONSIO 

Ad facultates ecclesiasticas quod attinet, primum omnium vehe- 
menter cavendum arbitramur ne quis se sacrarum facultatum contactu 
contaminet. Etinem si eiusmodi sacrilegia etiam inter idololatras 
Dominus insignibus poenis ultus est, quid in eos censebimus decretum 
iri qui ecclesias ipsas spoliarint et vero eius cultui consecrata pro- 
phanaverint? Deinde in ipsius nominis divini et sacri eius evangelii 
blasphemiam hoc redundare constat, quasi videlicet non veritatis 
studio sed diripiendorum bonorum ecclesiae causa papismus sit 
profligatus et veteribus praedonibus novi alii successerint. Sicut autem 
copia ecclesiam obruit, ita verendum est ne inopia prorsus earn 
affligat, quum in vero ministerio tuendo non minus hodie parci 
sordidique sint plerique quam olim prodigi reges ac principes ipsi 
fuere. Tenendum igitur modum hac in re necessario arbitramur. 

Is autem nostro iudicio optimus erit, si in omnibus ecclesiis turn 
quis sit sumptus quotidianus necessario faciendus dispiciatur turn ad 
extraordinaria mu Ita, quorum iniri certa ratio non potest, aliquid 
reservetur et quidem hoc non parce, non tenuiter, quum Dei beneficio 
abundet ecclesia sed benigne ac liberaliter supputetur. Erit ergo 
paroechiarum et pastorum ineundus is numerus qui populis admodum 
sufficiat et honestum cuique stipendium decernendum. Presbyteris 
quoque qui pastoribus adiunguntur prospiciendum erit ut suum 
munus commode tueri possint. Iniquum etiam fuerit mortuorum 
pastorum viduas et liberos ad egestatem redigi. Ecclesiae quoque 
non minimae sunt partes scholae et academiae illius videlicet semi- 
naria. Ptochotrophiis, nosocomiis, xenodochiis prospiciendum est. 

TO THE SIXT QUESTION. 

Concerning the goods of the church. First of all we suppose great heed ought 
to be taken, that none do staine himself with handling the church goods. For if 
God hath taken reuenge of such sacrileges, euen amongst the very idolaters: what 
trow we will his judgement be against them which haue spoiled his churches, and 
haue prophaned the thinges which were set a parte for his true worship. 

Moreouer it is euident, that this turneth greatly to the reproch of the name of 
God and of his holy gospel, as thogh forsooth papistry hath ben abandoned, not 
for the loue of the truth, but to rob the church of her goods, and as though new 
theeues haue entered into the roume of the olde. Nowe, euen as aboundaunce doth 
oucrwhelme the Church, so it is to be feared, least she be brought into great straights 
by want, whilest many now a daies are no lesse sparyng and niggardly in vpholding 
the true ministerie, then heretofore kinges and princes themselucs haue beene 
oucrlauishyng: we thinke it needefull to keepe a meane in this poynte, which so 
wee take will be the best, if first a view be taken of the daily expences which are 
necessary to be made: then if somwhat be laid vp for many thinges extraordinary, 
wheras no iust reckoning can be made, and both of these be accounted not sparingly 
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REPLY 

So far as the church possessions are concerned we think that in 
the first place strict care should be taken that no one taints himself 
with handling church goods. For if the Lord has already avenged 
with extraordinary severity a similar despoiling of sacred property 
among the idolaters, what judgement are we to expect against them 
who have robbed even the churches and who have desecrated that 
which was consecrated to his service! Furthermore it is certain 
that this leads to the blaspheming of his divine name and of his holy 
gospel, since the appearance is aroused that the papacy was done 
away with, not out of any zeal for the truth but in order to lay hands 
on the church’s possessions and as though the old thieves have merely 
made way for new. Just as formerly, however, the church was over¬ 
whelmed with wealth, now it is to be feared that she will be destroyed 
by poverty since at the present time most kings and princes are no 
less penny-pinching and niggardly in their care of the true ministers 
than former rulers were spendthrift. It seems necessary to us, therefore, 
to follow a middle course in this matter. 

This, however, can best be regulated in our opinion if all churches 
estimate what is necessary for normal expenses and also reserve 
something for the many extraordinary outgoings which cannot be 
calculated with certainty. Since the church now shares in God’s 
superabundant blessing, this estimate must not be sparing or niggardly 
but generous and bountiful. The number of parishes and pastors 
must thus be so calculated as to be amply sufficient for the people 
and everyone must be allocated a proper stipend. The elders appointed 
to assist the ministers must also be adequately provided for so that 
they can carry out their duties conveniently. It would also be unjust 
to allow the widows and children of deceased pastors to suffer 
want. Not least important is the role assigned in the church to the 
schools and academies, seeing that they are her training grounds. 
Provision must also be made for almshouses, hospitals and hostels. 

or slenderly, but bountifully and liberally, seeyng that the Church by the goodnes 
of God hath plenty. Therfore that number is to bee made of parishes and pastors 
which may very well suffise the people, and euery one is to haue an honest liuing 
allowed. Order also is to be taken for the elders, who are to assist the pastors that they 
may conueniently discharge their duety. It would be also iniurious, that the widowes 
and children of the pastors which are dead, should be brought to beggery, who 
in a care of their calling, were constrained to lay aside the care of prouiding for their 
familie. Schooles also and vniversities, seing they are the Seminary of the church 
are not the least part of the care thereof. Care also is to bee had of almes houses & 
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Habenda quoque publicorum sacrorum aedificiorum ratio ut sarta 
tecta conserventur ac nova si sit opus extruantur. Postremo (ut ante 
dixi) quum abundent ecclesiae, constituendum erit quod in aerarium 
sanctum quotannis inferatur unde quod ingruentibus belli vel famis 
necessitatibus sufficiat peti possit. 

Haec omnia ubi bona fide et liberali supputatione in unam summam 
collecta fuerint iisque quotannis per oeconomos viros bonos et idoneos 
et qui poterunt ordine et sine litium molestia colligere fuerit commode 
prospectum. Quod superesse deprehendetur non quidem cum aliis 
publicis reditibus confundendum (alterius enim haec naturae sunt 
quanquam non optimis semper artibus ab avaris sacerdotibus quaesita) 
sed seorsim seponendum. Et tamen si publica regni necessitas id 
postulat, in eius usum sumi consumique fas esse arbitramur, prae- 
sertim si populus eo subsidio sublevatur. 


hospitals, Sc of churches, that they be kept in reparations, and new builded if need 
require. Last of all (as I say before) seeyng the churches haue plenty, order must be 
taken, what shal be brought into the Church treasury yeerely, from whence may 
be fetched that which may suffise in tyme of warre or famine, least then it be to seeke 
when it should be in a readinesse. When all these things shall faithfully & frankly 
be brought by supputation into one summe still yeerely: Good and sufficient men are 
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Also to be taken into account are the buildings for public worship, 
that they are kept in good repair and new ones built where necessary. 
Finally since (as I have already said) the churches are well provided, 
it should be decided what amount will be paid into the church coffers 
annually so as to have sufficient funds to hand in times of crisis such 
as war or famine. 

Where all this is collected in a total amount in good faith and broadly 
calculated it will be taken care of every year by good and capable 
administrators who will be able to conduct the collection in an orderly 
fashion and without being hindered by quarrels. If a surplus is dis¬ 
covered this must not be mixed up with the other revenues (for these 
are of a different character though not always acquired by the most 
fitting means by avaricious priests), but kept in a separate coffer. 
Nonetheless it is in our opinion permissible to use and expend this 
money in the case of a state of national emergency, especially if this 
aid lightens the burden on the people. 


to take order for their collecting, such a way as shall be without trouvle or strife. 
That which shall be found to be ouerplus, is not to be lauished out with other publike 
rcuenues, but to be layed vp by it selfe (for these are of an other nature, though not 
alwayes gotten after the honestest sort by the couetous priests) and we thinke that 
it may be taken & bestowed for the seruice of the kingdome, when the publike 
necessitie thereof doth require it, especially if the people be so much the more eased. 



CHAPTER EIGHT 


COORNHERT AND THE HEIDELBERG CATECHISM 

MOMENT IN THE STRUGGLE BETWEEN HUMANISM AND THE REFORMATION 

First acquaintance with the Heidelberg Catechism 

Six years after the appearance of his first polemical pamphlet 
against the doctrine of original sin 1 Coornhert obtained his first 
copy of the Heidelberg Catechism. He had returned to Haarlem from 
exile in March 1577. Here, following the collapse of the Spanish 
power in the Netherlands the Reformed manual had already been 
disseminated and made known from the pulpit, all this in accordance 
with the decrees of the provincial synod of Alkmaar in 1573 2 and of 
the provincial synod of Dordrecht in 1574, 3 which would be followed 
by the decree of the national synod of Dordrecht in 1578. 4 “Also ist 
ghevallen dat ick inden Iare 1578 quam te lesen den Catechismum 
diemen nu leert in Hollant. Daer sagh ick int voorste dieselve leeringe 
ghebouwen op dit fondamendt vander voorsz. erf-sonde soo Calvinus 
die leert”, wrote Coornhert in the foreword to his short treatise Van 
de Erfzonde , 5 which he sent in manuscript form to the burgomaster 
van der Laen in January 1579 for his opinion. He wished “in alder 
stilligheyt”—for the States of Holland had forbidden him to publish 
any work dealing with religion—to state his objections to the catechism. 
“Dese soude ick fonderen op documenten, niet uytten Concilijs, 
Decretis, Patribus, of Neotericis, maer op sincere sententien ex 
ipsa Scriptura sacra (uytte heylige Schrifture selve). Want dees is 
alleen suyver van alle erreuren of dolingen, maer gheen menschen 
schriften op aerden”. 6 The copy of the Catechism that Coornhert 


1 Van de Toelatinge ende Decrete Godts. Bedenkinghe of de H. Schrift oock inhoudt 
snicks ah Mr Johan Calvijn ende T. Beza daer van leeren in Dieryck Volkertz . Coorn- 
herts Wercken , 3 vols, Amsterdam 1630, II, f. 524-533. 

2 J. Reitsma and S. D. van Veen, Acta der provinciate en particuliere synoden , 
I, Groningen 1892, p. 7. Properly speaking the synod of Alkmaar was a “particuliere 
synode”. 

3 J. Reitsma and S. D. van Veen, ox ., II, 129, 138. 

4 F. L. Rutgers, Acta van de Nederlandsche synoden der 16-de eeuzv , The Hague 
1889, p. 247, 251. 

0 Vande Erf •sonde. Of die in de H. Schrifture soo wert hevonden als inden Cate- 
chismas en by eenige Predicanten geleert ivert in Werhen, II, f. 552b. 

6 Werken , II, f. 550c. 
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possessed was an edition printed after the Dutch Psalms anno 1569 1 
of which a number of earlier editions are known. 2 

As we have already seen it was in particular the doctrine dealing 
with original sin against which Coornhert felt obliged to protest. 
“De Catechismus leert dat het quade ende die zonde alien menschen 
werdt aengheboren, door die misdaet van onse eerste Ouders, oock 
sonder onse navolginghe: ter contrarien leert de heylighe Schrift 
(soo ick niet anders can verstaen) dat niemandt quaet noch sondich 
gheboren wert, maer dat elck hemselven quaet ende sondich maeckt 
door’t navolghen van onse eerste Ouders, die dolinghe die hier inne 
is '(soo my dunckt) is oudt, maer nimmermeer maeckt oudtheyt do¬ 
linghe recht”. 3 The Holy Scriptures, however, “tuycht crachtelijck: 
Dat God elck mensche sal oordeelen na sijne wercken, die tuycht 
naecktelijck, dat elck sijn eygen last sal draghen, ende die tuycht 
wel uytdruckelijck teghen dese opinie van dese Catechismo, dat 
oock die Sone des Vaders misdaet niet en sal draghen”. 4 

In the late summer of 1580 Coornhert sent his pamphlet to the 
Delft ministers Arent Cornelisz. 5 and Reinier Donteclock, 6 his 
principal opponents with whom he had already held a public debate 
in Leyden in 1578. To the reply of the Reformed spokesmen he resp¬ 
onded with his great rejoinder on original sin, 7 which was preceded 
by a shorter document, Bootgen . 8 In these writings too the objects of 


1 Werken , II, f. 553b. 

2 In the Royal Library of The Hague there are: a copy of De Psalmen Davids ende 
ander Lojsanghen . . . ouerghesett doer Petrum Dathenum. Metsgaders den Christelijken 
Catechismo . . . Gheprint MDLXVI. 8°; two copies of the De CL Psalmen Davids t 
ivt den Fransoyschen dichte in Nederlantschen overgheset, door Petrum Dathenum. Item , 
hier is by gevoecht op die kant den duytschen text . . . Van nieus overghesien ende gecor- 
rigeert . . . Rowaen, A.Clemence, 1567. 8°: With music. Hereinafter Catechismus y 
1566; and a copy of De Psalmen Davids wt den Fransoyschen dichte in Nederlant¬ 
schen overgheset door Petrum Dathenum. Item hier is by gevoecht op die kant die La - 
tijnsche texte y Rowaen, A. Clemence 1557 (read: 1567). 8° With music. No title page. 
Hereinafter: Catechismus. 

3 Werken , II, f. 553a. 4 Werken , II, f. 555c. 

5 On Kroese or Croesius (Arnoldus Cornelii), who himself frequently wrote his 

name as Arent Cornelisz., see Biografisch Woordenboek van Protestantsche Godge- 
leerden in Nederland , 5, p. 264-270; H. J. Jaanus, Hervormd Delft ten tijde van Arent 
Cornelisz. (thesis Leyden, 1950). 

6 On Reginaldus, Regnerus or Reinerus Donteclock see Biogr. Woordenb. 2, 
P. 537 - 547 - 

7 Van de Erf-zonde , Schulde , ende Straffe. Duplyck van D. V. Coornhert . Opte 
Replijck vande Predicanten aen henluyden den 15. Mey 1581 Overghelevert in Werken , 
II, f. 407-479. 

8 Bootgen Wt Het Schip van de Tweede Antwoorde van D. V. Coornhert. Opte 
Replijcke der Predicanten. Disputatie van Erf-zonde in Werken , II, f. 393-406. 
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Coornhert’s criticism were original sin, predestination and justification. 
The rationalist voiced his protests whereever he thought he detected 
irrational lines of thought. 1 To the juridical category ofj imputation, 
which was one of the essential points in the Protestant doctrine of 
justification, 2 but which elicited from the moralist only scornful 
remarks, he opposed that of imitation. 3 

Proeve 

Coornhert employed the entire arsenal of his intelligent argumen¬ 
tation and the force of his moral indignation to combat the Catechism 
in his Proeve van de Heydelbergsche Catechismo 4 which appeared in 
1582. The year before, the national synod of Middelburg had decreed 
that clergymen and professors, elders, deacons and schoolmasters had 
to subscribe to the Netherlands Confession. Ecclesiastical censureship 
of all publications by members of the Reformed Church was intro¬ 
duced. 5 In the Leidse Remonstrantie 6 which he had drawn up Coorn- 

1 “Daer vinde ick veel dinghe by u luyden vromelijck gheseyt, maer niet altoos 
wettelijck bewesen (. . .) Want u stellen en streckt by my gheen bewijsen . . . Lieve 
mannen scgt doch, soude alsoo u simpel stellen bewijsen heeten ?”, Werken, II, 
f. 396ab. 

2 Cf. also the end of the second act of the Comedie van de Blinde voor Iericho in 
Werken , III, f. 537d quoted by H. Bonger, Dirch Volkertszooti Coornhert , Lochem 
1941, P-45: 

.Dat hy bestrickt wert aerdigh, 

Van een seer lustigh wijf 
Die deught Imputatijf, 

Die hem voort vroet gaet maken, 

Dat een sondigh ghemoet 
Sonder goetheyt wert goet, 

En God so mach genaken”. 

3 "Ghelijck alle Menschen, niemant uytghenomen die Adams zonde navolghen, 
der verdoemenissen onderworpen worden: soo ghenieten alle menschen, niemandt 
uytghenomen, die de rechtvaerdigheydt Christi navolghen, die rechtvaerdigh- 
makinghe des levens. Soo dat oock wederomme ghelijek niemant van alle Menschen, 
en komt onder die verdoemenisse, dan die Adams zonde navolghen: Also mede 
niemant van alle Menschen en komt tot de rechtvaerdigh-makinghe des Levens, 
dan die Christi Rechtvaerdigheyt navolghen”, Werken, II, f. 400c. 

4 Proeve van de Heydelbergsche Catechismo, omme te verstaen Of die voortghecomen 
is uyte Godtlijcke Schrift, dan wt het menschelijcke vernuft. Wtghegheven tot allenians 
oordeel ende waerschouwinghe door D. V. Coornhert in Werken , II, f. 223-236; III, 

f. 465-478- 

5 F. L. Rutgers, ox. p. 390. 

6 Remonstrance of Vertooch t Bij die van Leyden, den Heeren Ridder-schappen ende 
Steden representer ende de Staten slandts van Hollandt , in Februario 1582, hare mede - 
lidtmaten ghedaen , nopende V verltandelde der Predicanten, inden laetst-voorledenen 
Somer tot Middelburgh in het Nationael Synodus (so sijt noemen) vergadert geweest 
zijnde, met den ghevolghe van dieti in Werken, II, f. 184-188. 
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hert had already protested vehemently against what he regarded as 
religious intolerance on the part of the ministers which would ine¬ 
vitably lead to domination of the state by the church. 

In his Proeve he wished to warn the States of Holland once again 
against the Protestant ministers who were threatening religious 
liberty: “daer toe streckt oock hunluyder voornemen met het verbodt 
van alle andere, ende invoeringhe van henluyder Catechismum alleen 
inden ghemeenen schoolen. D’anderen souden haest volgen. Welck 
hunluyder voornemen soo inden dwange des geloofs, als int vergiften 
vande teerdere verstanden der joncheyt, ick niet minder, maer veel 
meerder schadelijc hebben geacht, dan een vyantlijcke inval ofte 
verderflijcke brant in een goede Stede”. The author besought the 
States to take no decisions in the religious conflict without the “voile 
verhoor van d’ander partije die ick my bekenne te wesen, tegen den 
voorgemelden Catechismum ende tegen alien den genen diese voor 
oprecht willen verantwoorden”. 1 

The document’s points of departure were replies 4 and 5 of the 
catechism which Coornhert rejected absolutely. On the basis of 
Johannine texts (Jn. 6:45, 15:23; I Jn. 2:5, 5:3) he arrived 
at a diametrically opposite opinion. He formulated the status quaes- 
tionis thus: “De Catechismus ende Predicanten leeren datmen 
’tghebodt Godes vande Liefde niet volcomelijck en magh onder- 
houden, ende dit opde vijfde Vraghe met een openbare Neen. Daer- 
teghen seyt Coornhert Jae”. 2 It is not from the beginning thus that man 
finds himself in a state of perfection. This is rather the result of a 
process of growth. 3 Whoever has accepted Christ, however, is capable 
of fulfilling the work of sanctity contained in the principal of the law. 4 
“Die van Gode self (niet vande letter) gheleert werdt, die en weet 
niet alleen dat hy tot Christum behoort to komen, maer hy komt tot 
Christum. Dat is, hy weet niet alleen wat hy behoort te doen, maer 
hy doet datte”. 5 Virtue is the fruit of knowledge. This connection 
between teaching, knowing and doing which belongs to the typically ra¬ 
tionalistic traits in Coornhert’s thinking, is probably derived from 
his reading of the classical ethici. 6 

According to Coornhert any disparagement of the perfection of 

1 Werken , II, f. 224b. 

2 Werken , II, f. 236ab. 

3 Werken , II, f. 225c. 

4 Werken , II, f. 227c. 

5 Werken , II, f. 227c!. 

9 H. Bonger, o.c., p. 42. 
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obedience was libertinism, 1 in the ethical sense naturally, not the 
dogmatic. Whoever derogated the reality of obedience thereby 
denied the reality of Christ’s work of redemption. Coornhert was 
concerned with the totality and the reality of the redemption. He 
saw both endangered in the catechism so that he resolutely declared: 
“Dat alle de Gheloovers van dese Catechismo, als die nemmermeer 
ophouden van sondighen, de weldaet Christi vernielen ende onnut 
maecken. Souden dat noch al Christenen zijn ? Predicanten moghen 
zijn? ende aenvoerders totte wel-daden Christi moghen zijn? Wie 
mach dat gheloven ?(...) De Catechismus beneemt Christum sulcke 
ware ende volkomen verlossinge, als hier voor is bethoont, zijnen 
persoone eygentlijck als Jesus of Verlosser toe te behooren. Daer uyt 
besluydt ick krachtelijck, ende waerachtelijck, dat de Catechismus 
Christum versaeckt”. 2 

This is very closely linked with a firm rejection of imputation. 
He says, using a frequently employed expression, that according to 
the reformed teaching Jesus was only “waanlijk” (apparently) but 
not “waarlijk” (truly) the saviour of mankind. 3 For Coornhert justi¬ 
fication was not declaring that a person was righteous but making 
him so; for him imputative was the opposite of real. He replaced the 
idea of imputation by that of the restoration of human nature and of 
the healing of the soul by the divine master of medecine. The cate¬ 
chism, with its teaching concerning the natural inclination to hate 
God and one’s neighbour, denied, to his mind, the ministry 4 and the 
reality of the work of Christ. 5 The consequence of the reformed 


1 Werken, II, f. 228a. 

2 Werken, II, f. 228ab. 

3 “Vraghe ick dan of de salighmaeckinghe ende beteringhe van ’t quaede in de 
menschelijcke natuere, door de rechtvaerdigheydt Jesu Christi daer inne is ghe- 
worden volkomelijck ende oock waerlijck ende wesentlijck: men sal my antwoorden, 
neen, gheensins volkomelijck, ende dat noch maer waenlijck ende toe-reeckent- 
lijck”, Werken, II, f. 228d. 

“Seyt hier yemandt wel waer te zijn dat Christus de verdervinghe ghebetert 
heeft, doch inder toe-rekeninghe alleenlijck, maer niet waerlijck, soo dat de verder¬ 
vinghe noch wel blijft, oock inde natuere zijnre geloovighen, maer en wert hem sulcx 
uyt ghenaden in Christo niet toe-gherekent: die moet dan mede segghen dat Adam 
de goetheyt der natueren wel verdorven heeft, doch maer inde toerekeninghe, ende 
niet waerlijck: of hy sal moeten segghen dat Adam een mensche niet willende de 
goetheydt der natueren verderven, sulcx niet waenlijck maer waerlijck heeft ver- 
moghen, ende dat Christus willende de verderfnisse der naturen beteren, sulcx niet 
waerlijck maer alleen waenlijck heeft vermoghen”, Werken, II, f. 232c. 

4 Werken, II, f. 229b. 

6 Werken, II, f. 229c. 
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teaching would be that Adam had more power to corrupt than Christ 
had to heal. 1 

Where Christ comes he dispels sin entirely, just as the sun by its 
light utterly drives away the darkness. 2 Where the image of God 
takes form in the human soul, there the corruption of nature is dead, 
there is no longer any inclination to hate God and one’s neigh¬ 
bour. The reborn man is ressurected in spirit, Christ lives in him. 3 
Human nature is so restored in all parts that man can perform his 
duty to the full which consists in the obedient fulfilling of God’s 
commandment. 4 * If, however, the teaching of Calvin and the cate¬ 
chism were correct it would follow from it dat Christus in gheen 
mensche op aerden en regneert. Is dit waer, so en heeft Christus 
gheen gheestelijck rijck op aerden noch kercke. So en is der gere- 
formeeren kercke oock gheen kercke Christi, maer niet dan een 
valsche kercke”. 6 7 

Coornhert sought to prove in detail that the fifth answer of the 
catechism which he disputed so vehemently was in conflict with other 
statements in the manual, for instance with the interpretation of the 
fourth commandment in answer 103 which he linked with Gal. 
2:20* and especially with the interpretation of the Lord’s Prayer in 
the last section. He considered several statements on prayer in this 
part incredible. How is one to understand the third prayer if man 
is not capable of doing God’s will anyway ? ^ In conflict with answer 
127 the “believers in the catechism” prayed the sixth prayer evidently 
without believing that they would ever be heard. 8 He felt obliged to 
point out a contradiction between the certainty that prayers will be 
granted, as stated in the last sentence of the catechism and acceptance 
of human impotence in the matter of obedience. This contradiction 
made the prayer “een beveynst ende schijn-bidden vol spotterije ende 
blasphemien”. 9 In a sharp attack on the defenders of the catechism 
Coornhert dismissed them as unbelievers and people of no under¬ 
standing who had no right at all to dictate to the consciences of 

1 Werken, II, f. 229c!, 230b, 231b, 231c, 232c, 233d, 234b. 

8 Werken , II, f. 231b. 

3 Werken , II, f. 232a. 

4 Werken, II, f. 232c! et seq. 

6 Werken , II, f. 231b. 

6 Werken, II, f. 235a. 

7 Werken , II, f. 234** et seq. 

8 Werken, II, f. 235b. 

9 Werken, II, f. 235c. 

Kerkhistorische Bijdragen III 
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others, 1 and he warned against the manual as against a deadly poison. 2 
Disputation in the Hague 

In dedicating the book in question to the States of Holland, the 
author had expressed the desire for a disputation with the defenders 
of the Heidelberg Catechism in the hearing of the States. Disputing 
was meat and drink to him, while polemics satisfied his rationalistic 
nature. In a resolution passed on August 26th 1583 the States decreed 
that Coornhert gehoort mach worden voor de Staten of haer gecom- 
mitteerden ende van den Rade tegens de Predicanten op ’t gunt de 
selve Coornhert in eenige Boecxkens heeft uytgegeven tot groote 
verachtinge van de gemeente Christi ende Godes H. Woordt ende 
Leere , \ 3 The majority of the council agreed with the decision. 4 On 
October 8th the cities were invited to send representatives to The 
Hague on the 24th of the same month, and the disputation commenced 
on October 27th. On November 3rd it was interrupted when Coorn- 
hert’s wife fell ill in Haarlem, was reopened on November 28th and 
broken off for good on December 1st. 

The States had given a copy of Coornhert’s Proeve to the Leyden 
minister Adrianus Saravia. The latter would propound a number of the¬ 
ses on which Coornhert would be obliged to give an explanation. 5 Coorn¬ 
hert, however, not prepared to be forced into the position of defendant 
from the very outset, wished to accept as his starting point only two 
of the theses he had attacked, taken from the catechism itself; firstly, 
that it is impossible to keep the commandment of love towards 

Wat salmen segghen vande makers ende Gheloovers van dese Catechismo, 
die Godes beloften in twijfele stellen, ja diese seggen onmoghelijck om geschieden ? 
Seker soo t eenige menschen gheoorloft mochte zijn om Catechismen te maken, 
om regulen des gheloofs te maken, ende om wetten over aller menschen conscientien 
te maecken, men souden ’tselve met eenighe reden schijnen moghen te ghedooghen 
van luyden die self ghelovigh, Godt verstandigh ende eenvuldigh oock gesondt zijn 
inde leere: maer wie eenigh oordeel hebbende van Godtlijcke saecken, sal sulex 
moghen lijden van luyden die self zijn onghelovich, onverstandigh, dubbelt ja ver- 
wert ende op't hooghste onghesont inde leere Christi?”, Werken, II, f. 233d. 

“So moet ick houden dat de selve Catechismus een menschenleere is, een valsche 
leere is, ende een zo schadelijcke leere is, dat alle menschen sich daer voor als voor 
dootlijek venijn der zielen, behooren te wachten: ende dit ter tijdt toe dat yemant 
kan bewijsen metter heyligher Schriftueren, dat ick in dit mijn oordeel vande Cate¬ 
chismo dole”, Werken , II, f. 236b. 

3 Bruno Becker, Bronnett tot de kennis van het leven en de werken van D. V. Coornhert 
The Hague 1928, p. 86. 

4 A number of council resolutions are printed in B. Becker, ox., p. 86-00 
6 Werken, III, f. 432d. 
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God and our neighbour perfectly; secondly, that wejare all inclined 
by nature to hate God and our neighbour. 1 He wanted to move over 
to the attack as he had already done in his Proeve. 

The disputation between Coornhert and Saravia 2 took place in 
the presence of 15 delegates, that is, 6 members of the Supreme 
Court, 1 member of the Court and 8 members of the States, 3 amid 
great interest from the populace. The discussion was taken down in 
writing by two notaries, one from each party. According to a statement 
by Coornhert Arent Cornelisz. and Reinier Donteclock joined Saravia 
as assistants, to make notes and to help him “ingheven en gedencken”. 
They were accompanied by a great crowd of other ministers, “die 
veelal achter Saravia saten ende hem hielpen ingheven (hij behoefdet 
oock) niet bedecktelijc”. Coornhert too would have been allowed 
two assistants, but had not been able to find any. 4 

The disputation, in which both parties conducted themselves very 
correctly, concentrated on three subjects, namely the distinction 
between the reborn and those who were not reborn, the difference 
between perfect and imperfect obedience, and imputation. 

Regarding the first question Saravia felt obliged to establish a 
difference between the question brought up by Coornhert in his 
Proeve, whether the faithful can keep God’s commandments perfectly 
and his proposition for the disputation which spoke not of the faithful 
but of people in general. In answer 5 of the catechism, argued Saravia, 
mention is made of the unreborn, of man in his corrupt nature, 
whereas it is only the second part that deals with Christ and his grace. 
If this interpretation of answer 5 were correct, then Coornhert would 
be glad to agree with it. For he wished to avoid any appearance of 
speaking of the power to love God and one’s neighbour “alsof ick 
hielt, datmen sulcx sonder Christo vermocht”. 5 One gains the per¬ 
fection of sanctity only through the divine grace in Christ, 6 the 


1 Werken , III, f. 433a. 

2 Disputatie Over den Catechismus van Heydelbergh , openbaerlijck voor den volcke 
gehouden op t' Hof van ' sGraven-Haghe in Hollands Anno I 5 & 3 - Ter Ordonnantie 
van de Moghende H. H. Staten van Hollandt ende West-Vrieslandt, ende zijn Prince - 
Ujcke Excell Wilhelmus van Nassouwen , in } t bywesen ende bestieren van hare Geconi - 
mitteerde . Tusschen Dirck Volckaertsz. Coornhart : ende Saravia D. inde Theologie , 
gheassisteert met Arent Cornelisz . ende andere Predicanten in Werken, III, f. 428-464. 

3 G. Brandt, Historic der Ref or made, Amsterdam 1671, I, p. 696. 

4 Werken , III, f. 449a. 

5 Werken , III, f. 436b-d. 

6 Werken, III, f. 447a. 
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righteousness which one receives is “niet sijn eyghen, maer Christi ”. 1 
There is mention of the healing of man “door salvinghe van*t dierbaer 
bloedt Christi” 2 and of his cleansing from sin “door *t reyne bloedt 
des onbevleckten Lammekens ”. 3 These and similar remarks are 
scattered throughout the whole of Coornhert’s oeuvre. 

The second question was whether the reborn can achieve perfect 
obedience to God’s commandments. Saravia denied this, but Coorn- 
hert thought that he could. At the very beginning of the disputation 
the former made a distinction between perfect and imperfect obe¬ 
dience 4 and between an essential perfection and what he termed a 
perfection in maturity and growth. He drew a parallel between the 
growth of man (a small child is in every sense a person but has not 
yet reached full maturity) and that of Christian love . 5 Quoting a 
large number of passages from the bible the Leyden minister attempted 
to prove that the reborn too are and remain sinners . 6 Within the 
framework of his exposition he sketched the meaning of the Law, 
giving the knowledge of sin priority . 7 The reformed spokesman regard¬ 
ed perfection as an eschatological gift. His great humanistic oppo¬ 
nent, however, had no interest whatever in the eschatological character 
of justification. A detailed and lengthy discussion developed on this 
point. 

Coornhert was unwilling to accept any distinction between what 
Saravia termed a substantial perfection and a provisional and growing 
perfection. He tried radically to simplify the problem as posited by 
defining the term perfect in the following manner: “daer niet aen 
en gebreeckt, waer toe *t selve gheschiet” 8 and by calling a work 

1 Werken , III, f. 447b. 

2 Werken , III, f. 447b. 

3 Werken , III, f. 447c. 

4 “Wij bekennen gaern, ghelijck wy oock leeren in desen Catechismo, dat de 
gheloovighe ende herbooren menschen de gheboden Godes konnen onderhouden, 
al doch niet volkomelyck in dit tegenwoordigh leven”, Werken , III, f. 437b. 

5 Love of God and of one’s neighbour is perfect, “wanneer sy haer substantiele 
deelen heeft, dat is wanneer sy Iouter ende ongheveynst is, de welcke Johannes 
noemt een warachtige liefde”. This love is small in the beginning and must increase 
daily “totter tijdt toe dat sy totten oppersten graet der volmaecktheyt, die ons inder 
Wet Gods voorghestelt is, sal ghekomen wesen”, Werken , III, f. 439b. 

6 Werken , III, f. 4428-443^ 

7 The Law is given “eerste omme dat wy daer uyt ons selven souden leeren 
kennen, ende daer na ons toevlucht ghenomen hebbende tot Christum, hebben 
ons selven bevonden so onvolmaect, dat wy niet machtigh en zijn het minste jota 
vande Wet te volbrenghen, vanden vloeck der selver verlost souden werden, ende 
voorts ons leven daer na aen te stellen”, Werken , III, f. 444a. 

8 Werken , III, f. 43 8d. 
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perfect “alst ghedaen is soot behoort ghedaen te worden”. 1 Naturally 
enough he was unable to agree at all with the reformed concept 
concerning the Law. In his opinion the Law was not given in order 
to reveal disobedience but in order to be obeyed. 2 That even our best 
works in this life should all be imperfect and tainted as is stated in 
answer 62 of the catechism was, according to Coornhert, in conflict 
with the omnipotence of God who grants to the reborn whatever he 
prays for. 3 

Once more he stated explicitly—and this was the third important 
subject of the disputation—that he did not understand sanctity as 
“een toerekentlijcke of imputative heyligheydt of suyverheyt”. 4 
This subject, however, did not come to be discussed for when the 
debate was reopened on November 28th Saravia held the floor for 
four days. Once again he interpreted the Protestant doctrine of justi¬ 
fication: the imperfect work is no sin since the imperfection is covered 
by Christ’s perfection, 5 the disobedient man is held by grace to be an 
obedient child of God. 6 Saravia interpreted the word sanctity along 
the same lines. 7 

In his detailed argument he also dealt with the aspect which was 
to play an important role in the further course of the controversy, 
namely the eschatological point of view. Complete redemption from 
sin is granted not in this earthly life but in the hereafter. 8 

1 Werken, III, f. 439b. 

2 Werken, III, f. 443a. 

3 Werken , III, f. 445be. 

4 Whoever is healed by the blood of Christ “waerlijck, niet waenlijck of impu- 
tativelijck”, is no longer sick, “daer de zonde, de doot, ja uyt hem is’*. Dying according 
to the flesh and being revivified according to the Spirit occurs “in der waerheyt ende 
niet toerekentlijek”, Werken , III, f. 447b. 

“Sal nu Christi doodt ende lijden niet vergheefs sijn, so moet dit in yemandt 
gheschieden, also hy tot dien eynde geleden heeft ende ghestorven is”, Werken t 
III, f. 447c. 

5 Werken, III, f. 45oab. 

6 Werkeny III, f. 454a. 

7 “Want de wercken der gheloovighen, die sy doen uyt den geloove in Christum 
met een Kinderlijcke affectie tot God heuren Hemelschen Vader, niet gheexamineert en 
worden na de rigeure ende strengigheyt der Wet, maer na de genadighe opneminghe 
des welbehaghens Gods in Christo, ende also worden sy in hem heyligh ende vol- 
maeckt ghehouden”, Werken, III, f. 444c. 

8 “. . . dat de gheloovighe volcomen verlossinghe van alle zonden verkrijghen 
sullen, niet hier in desen leven, maer hier namaels in het ander leven, alwaer zy 
verwachten nieuwe Hemelen ende nieuwe Aerden, na de belofte Gods, waer inne 
rechtvaerdicheyt woont, 2 Petr. 3:13”, Werken , III, f. 452b. The redemption of 
Satan and world does not mean the end of the struggle, but a struggle “op sulcker 
wijse, dat sy teghen den Satan het velt behouden”, Werken, III, f. 452c. 
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Since it was obvious that with this method of disputing no satisfactory 
conclusion could be arrived at, the disputation was terminated on 
December 1st. by order of the States. On June 18th of the following 
year Coornhert informed the members of the Supreme Court and the 
head of the committee that he had rented a house in The Hague and 
had moved there “met mijne krancke Huysvrouwe, die gaen noch 
staen en can”. It was on her account that after a number of months, 
seeing that there was no hope of the disputation being resumed, he 
returned to Haarlem. 1 

So ended the oral disputation. But the written polemic continued. 
How could it be otherwise ? Polemics were meat and drink to Coorn¬ 
hert. It is hardly possible to imagine any document that so aroused 
his indignation and dislike as the Heidelberg Catechism. To the very 
end of his life he carried on the fight against what was to him the 
“harde verdoemelijcke leere” 2 “dit vreemde nieuwe vyer” which 
was stoked from the “duystere vaten der menschelijcke opinie”. 3 
Still in 1589, a year before his death, he gave a summary of “eenighe 
vande nieuwe Fundamentale woorden ende argherlijcke Sproken 
van de Catechismale Leere, die de Heylighe Schrift niet en spreeckt”. 4 
In the same year, at the synod held in Gouda, he made a last attempt 
to bring about an oral continuation of the Hague disputation, but 
failed. 5 * 


Reformed opposition 

He could not expect his activities to go without comment. It was 
true that the ministers of the Reformed Church fulminated against 
Coornhert from the pulpit and, as he himself often remarked—for 
he was no stranger to self pity—did not exactly mince their words. 
But he was also attacked in writing. The ministers of Delft, for instance, 
published in 1585 a Wederlegging 6 in which they spoke out against 
the Proeve which had appeared three years earlier. If the writers are 
to be believed Coornhert’s book had reached such a wide public 7 

1 Werken , HI, f. 458b. 

2 Werken, III, f. 464b. 

3 Werken, III, f. 463b. 

4 Werken, III, f. 463a. 

5 Werken, III, f. 461-463; cf. II, f. 272, 293a. 

° Wederlegginghe Eens boecxkens , ghenaemt Proeue vanden Nederlandtschen Cate - 
chismo , by D. Cornhert wtghegeuen: int welcke hy poocht te bewijsen dat de Catecktsmus 
voortghecomen is niet wt de Goddelicke Schrift, maer wt het menschelicke vernuft , 
Ghedaen by eenighe Dienaren der Kercke Christi tot Delff, Delft 1585. 

7 ... alsoo het boecxken Comherts teghen den Catechismum het lant vast 
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that public refutation was desirable. They took this upon themselves 
since Saravia’s time was completely taken up with academic and 
church work. 1 

This book puts forward no fresh points of view. The authors 
professed once again their belief in the imputation of Christ’s justice, 2 
thereby rejecting the distinction made by Coornhert between impu¬ 
tation and the reality of salvation. 3 There exists a continuing work 
of the Holy Spirit in the faithful which will only be perfected after 
this life. 4 The eschatological character of justification is repeatedly 
stressed. 5 The term “healing” is indeed adopted from Coornhert, 
but it is very closely applied to justification, 6 indeed, it is even iden¬ 
tified with it. 7 The publication of the catechism is justified by the 
necessity for instructing the youth and the simple people in the main 
points of the Christian religion. 8 

Dolingen 

In his reply Dolingen van de Catechismus (1586), 9 the most compre- 


doorloopt, ende soo langhe in handen der menschen gheweest is, sonder datsc noch 
yet van onsentwegen daer teghen ghesien hebben”, WederL y p. 17. 

1 WederL, p. 17 ff. 

2 WederL , p. 27L 

3 With reference to answer 29 of the catechism it is said: “Welcke verlossinghe 
zy niet alleene stelt inde vergiffenisse, maer oock inde dadelicke wechneminghe der 
sonden”, WederL , p. 57. It is not taught that the “natuerlicke quade gheneychtheyt” 
is only not imputed, but also "dat de voorsz. quade gheneychtheyt, die in onse 
natuere steect, metter daet door de werckinghe des Geestes Godts meer ende meer 
ghemindert wort, hoewel wy om der onvolcomenheyt wille, die hier noch altijdts 
by ons is, voor Godt niet anders bestaen moghen dan in Christo, om wiens wille hy 
ons onze ghebreckelickheyt ende sonde niet toerekent”, WederL, p. 62. 

4 WederL , p. 53. 

5 WederL , p. 97, 101, 116, 122 f. 

fl “Coornhert: Wildly dan segghen dat Christus de sielen der gheloovighen noch 
niet heeft ghenesen ? Cat.: men mach wel met waerheyt segghen, dat hyse heeft 
ghenesen, doch in sulcken verstant, Dat hy de salicheyt der seluen verdient, ende 
de verghiffenisse der sonden verworuen heeft: item Dat hy de sonde daer wt beghint 
wech te nemen in desen leven, ende hier namaels die volcomen wechneminghe 
volbrengen sal”, WederL , p. 101. 

7 "Nu can immers dese gaue of dit werck Christi, twelcke de Schrift noemt Recht- 
vaerdichmakinghe, niet anders ghehouden werden dan voor een rechte ghenesinghe 
der gheloouige siele (. . .) Dit machmen dan wel noemen een rechte, jae een volcomen 
ghenesinghe, int aensien vande volcome verghevinghe aller sonden ende toereke- 
ninghe der voldoeninghe Christi”, Wederl.y p. 105. 

8 Wederl.y p. 124 f. 

9 Dolingen des Catechismi, anderwerven blijckende in des seifs beproefde proeve. 
(In’t Boeck Wederlegghingen ende de Censuren of Berispingen van Arent Corneliss. 
Reynier Donteclock ende Joannes Gerobulus) Naecktelijck voor oogheti ghestelt door 
D . V . Coornhert in Werken y II, f. 268-340. 
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hensive of all his polemical writings against the catechism, Coornhert 
strongly attacked the synodal decrees which made it obligatory for 
schoolmasters and clergymen to subscribe to this document. 1 

He saw in this a new papal dominion, 2 a “Gheneefs pausdom”. 3 
He felt all the more obliged to combat doctrinal coercion by compul¬ 
sion on the part of the authorities since in his opinion he was dealing 
with erroneous teaching. Although ahead of his times in many respects 
as a champion of tolerance, Coornhert proved very much a child 
of his times by the way in which he combatted what he regarded 
as error. He could find nothing good to say of the “grouwelijcke 
vuyligheyden inder Ghereformeerden leere”, 4 he found fault with 
the “bloot kallen” of its supporters 5 whom he characterized as 
“kindtsche ende onbedachte luyden”. 6 The defence of the truth 
with force was based, according to him, upon a “Lant-verderffelijcke 
ende ziel-moordighe opinie” 7 and Saravia was a turbulent super¬ 
intendent. 8 

In the Heidelberg Catechism Coornhert was fighting against 
reformed Protestantism, particularly the ideas of Calvin and Beza. 
He paid no attention to the fact that influences other than the strictly 
calvinist had played an important role in the composition of the man¬ 
ual. It is understandable that Calvin should have been made to take 
the blame since in 1562 he had opposed the Dutchman in anything 
but an elevating manner 9 in a fierce tract 10 in which he had pilloried 


1 Coornhert’s interpretation of these decrees was not entirely accurate. The 
national synod at ’s-Gravenhage (1586) decided that clergymen and professors had 
to subscribe to the confession, while the schoolmasters were obliged to subscribe 
either to the confession or to the catechism, F. L. Rutgers, ox p. 498 f., 640. 
Subscription to the catechism was mentioned for the first time at this synod and then 
only by schoolmasters as an alternative to subscribing to the confession. During the 
first decades of the existence of the Heid. Cat. no subscription was as yet required. 
G. D. J. Schotel, Geschiedenis van de oorsprong, de invoertng en de lotgevallen van den 
Heidelbergschen Catechismus , Amsterdam 1863, p. 154; F. S. Knipscheer, Deinvoering 
en waardertng der Gereformeerde belijdenisgeschriften in Nederland voor 1618, Leyden 
1907, p. 191 f. 

2 Werken, II, f. 334d. 

3 Werken , II, 293b, sub 268. 

4 Werken , II, f. 274. 

5 Werken, II, f. 288d. 

6 Werken , 11 , f. 290a. 

7 Werken , II, f. 293a. 

8 Werken , II, f. 290a. 

0 S. van der Linde, Calvijn en Coornhert in Theologia Reformata , II (1959). 
p. 176-187. 

10 Respoftse a tin certain Holandois , CO, IX, c. 581-628. 
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his attitude towards the Roman Catholic Church as “Nicodemitic”. 
For the rest, with his skill at debating, he also attempted sometimes 
to strike at the supporters of the Heidelberg Catechism by quoting 
the Genevan reformer to back up his own standpoint. 1 

The book contains a detailed refutation of the doctrine of original 
sin in the manner with which we are familiar from Coornhert s other 
writings. The concept of sin as an extra-personal power which lay 
at the basis of this doctrine was alien to him. He thought of sin only 
as a personal act. The idea of propagation aroused his deep aversion. 
Man has corrupted his nature not through birth but through his own 
unbelief. 2 We inherited neither unbelief nor faith from Adam. Man’s 
fate is decided by his own faith or lack of it. There is no connection 
between sin and death in the sense that the latter would be a punish¬ 
ment for the former. Man’s mortality is entirely natural and the 
miseries of earthly life cannot be explained as punishment but rather 
as a means to conversion and to enable man to practise many moral 
virtues. 3 

Naturally in this lengthy document the Protestant doctrine of 
justification is also attacked. According to Coornhert it detracted 
from the real renewal of man by Christ. He compared it with a painting 
in which dead depictions are supposed to convey the appearance of 
life. 4 His objections were chiefly of an ethical nature: in his opinion 

1 It could not have escaped the attentive reader, familiar with Calvin s original 
text, that the polemist sometimes tried to put himself in the right by leaving out of 
consideration the context of Calvin’s argument or by small nuances in his translation, 
for example by the interchange of present and perfect tenses. An example of this is 
the way in which Coornhert quotes Calvin’s exegesis of i Jn. 3:5 (CO, LV, c. 333 f.) 
in his argument against imputation. By exchanging present and perfect he attributes 
a meaning to the passage which is alien to Calvin’s intentions. Partly by breaking off 
the quotation prematurely he conveys the impression that Calvin s application of 
the text to the sanctificatio would imply a rejection of the remissio, Werken , II, 

f * 325C * , .. 

2 “Ick bekenne u gaerne, dat niemandt verdoemt en sal zijn om Adams, maer 

elck om zijn eyghen zonde”, Werken , II, f. 28od. 

3 They are imposed upon the children of God “niet tot straf uyt toorne, maer tot 
beteringhe uyt liefde, ende tot oeffeninghe der deugden (diemen in weelde niet en 
verwerft) oock mede tot voorhoedinghe van ’t quaedt ende verderf”, Werken , II, 
f. 287b. 

On the basis of the book of Job it is said that the miseries “ons oock veeltijdts dienen 
tot oeffeninghe van gedult, tot verstandigh worden, tot kennisse van ons eyghen 
swackheydt, ende van valsche vrunden, oock mede tot beproevinghe, tot hope, tot 
onderdanicheyt ende anders meer”, Werken , II, f. 287d. 

4 “So zijn oock de konstichste Schilders de grootste loghenaers, doende levendich 
schijnen heur doode beelden. Waen-Christenen maeckt ghij t’ gheschilderde beelde 
(maer niet zijn ware levende beclt) maelt ghy in heure opinie (...) Waeckt op, 
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the concept of justification as imputation and the eschatological 
interpretation of justification provided a charter for libertinism. 
Against this moral libertinism the great religious libertine issued 
urgent and repeated warnings. 1 Coornhert was interested not in 
justification but in rebirth which he conceived as the dwelling of 
Christ and of the fulness of the divinity in the human heart. 2 

In connection with these ideas the writing in question contains a 
detailed attack on a number of passages in the Heidelberg Catechism. 
Question 9 (whether God did not do man an injustice by asking more 
of him than he could achieve ) was answered positively by Coornhert, 
since man is not guilty of his descent from Adam. 3 In his objection 
to answer 10 he once again refuted any idea of punishment, insinuat¬ 
ing that there was question here of a double punishment for sin. 4 
Coornhert reversed the wording of questions 16 and 17 in which the 
two natures of Christ were founded in an Anselmian manner. 5 He 
considered the profession given in answer 18 regarding Christ, granted 
to us for our wisdom, justification, sanctification and redemption 
to be just as much in conflict with the catechism’s idea concerning 
the impossibility of obedience to the Law 6 as was the term “fulfil¬ 
ment in answer 19. 7 For the same reasons he rejected answer 114, 8 
pouring scorn on the expression “een klein beginsel dezer gehoor- 


vvaeckt op, O ghy slaperige waen-Christenen, van deze vrede-peuluwen, die de 
valsche vrede-predikers als konstighe Schilders ende beschilderde graven onder 
uwe trage halsen hebben gheleyt (. . .) dese gewaende niet-toerekeninghe, die den 
aflaters van zonden, maer niet den volharders in zonden wert belooft” Werken, 
II, f. 286 b. 

1 Werken , II, f. 284a, 312b, 316a, 322b, 325d, 331b. 

2 Werken , II, f. 280c. 

3 Werken , II, f. 315a. 

4 Werken , II, f. 29oa-d. 

Of dat Christus een zondighe Natuyre heeft aenghenomen, ende mitsdien voor 
de zonde niet betaelt heeft, Of indien hy heeft aenghenomen een suyvere ende reyne 
Natuyre, dat alsdan niet de Menschelijcke Natuyre die ghezondicht hadde, maer 
een andere Natuere voor de zonde heeft betaelt”, Werken , II, f. 29id, 292a. 

6 Werken , II, f. 293d sub 2go-294d. 

Want vervullen van t’beloofde, sal nu na dese nieuwe stijl beteeckenen (niet 
als van outs) gheven, volbrenghen, of doen worden van de beloften, maer alleenlijck 
aen den dach brenghen of openbaren: dats dat de gave ghcopenbaert ende alleenlijck 
klaerder dan voor ghetoont, maer niet ghegheven wordt”, Werken , II, f. 294d. 

... dat de wedergheboren Menschen alle de Geboden Gods, uytwendigh 
ende inwendich, konnen volbrengen, sonder in woorden, wercken, ghedachten 
ende lusten yet te onderlaten van t*ghene God geboden, noch te doen van t*gene 
God verboden heeft, ende midtsdien niet hebbende over haer eenighc smette ofte 
zonde, maer alleen de volkomen suyverheyt die Godt in zijn H. Woort doorgaens 
eyschet”, Werken , II, f. 298a. 
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zaamheid”. 1 The passages at the end of the catechism, dealing with 
prayer, also came in for criticism as had already been the case in the 
Proeve. The pronouncements of answers 117, 120 and 129 2 on the 
certainty that prayers will be answered were just as much in conflict 
with man’s impotence already professed, as was the interpretation 
of the third prayer of the Lord’s Prayer in answer 124. 3 According 
to Coornhert the prayer lacked all meaning if man continued to 
profess this impotence. 4 

Humanism and Reformation 

In the brief testimony to the commissioners of the States of Holland 
with which he concluded his Proeve , Coornhert repeatedly assured 
them “dat hij inde hooft-sake van ’t geschille inden Catechismo 
met en Pelagianiseert, 5 maar gantschelijck Augustiniseert, Ieroni- 
miseert, Cyprianiseert, Basilianiseert, etc. ende dat mitsdien die 
Predicanten in sulck calumnieren geensins en Christianiseren”. 6 

The Reformed theologians evidently saw in the conflict an analogy 
with the struggle between Augustine and Pelagius. Coornhert was 
not entirely wrong in referring back to Augustine. If it is true that 
the conflict in the fifth century may be characterized as a controversy 
between a theology of justification and a theology of rebirth, 7 in which 
Pelagius rather than Augustine understood justification as a forensic 
act 8 while the church father on the contrary thought more of a pro¬ 
gressive development, then it must be admitted that in this respect 
Coornhert was on the side of the bishop of Hippo. In speaking of 


1 “. . . Te doen dat gheboden is, ende niet het beginnen, of sich daer toe te be- 
gheven alleenlijck ghebiedt ons de Heere. Niet de Hoorders, niet de beginners, niet 
de handen aen de ploegh slaenders alleenlijck, maer de doenders van des Vaders 
wille sullen inne gaen. Waer toe komdy dan voorts met dit u toe begheven, of met u 
doorgaenlijcke beginnerye ?” Werken, II, f. 301b. 

2 Werken , II, f. 328cd. 

3 Werken , II, f. 328d, 329a. 

4 “Lieve, naedien uwe bouw-mecsteren des Catechismi ’t verkijgen van sulcke 
Engelsche gehoorsaemheyt hicr op aerden onmogelijck hielden, als ghy: waerom 
leerden zy haer Lecrlinghen daerom bidden ? Om een wenst te maken van spotlijck 
te bidden ? Ongeloovigh te bidden ? Met herteloose lippen te bidden ? Dat en streckt 
niet tot Godes eer ende der Menschen saligheyt”, Werken , II, f. 331b. 

5 As the Delft ministers had asserted in a remonstrance to the States, called by 
Coornhert a “libel fameux”. 

6 Werken, II, f. 236. 

7 A. F. N. Lekkerkerker, Studien over de rechtvaardiging bij Augustinus, Amsterdam 
1947 * P- t 44 ‘ 

8 A. F. N. Lekkerkerker, o.c., p. 20-48. 
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Christ as the healer and of rebirth as recovery he was indeed closer 
to Augustine who regarded grace as gratia medicinalis and justification 
as a becoming righteous. The church father too thought of justification 
in the terms “sickness” and “recovery”. By justification he meant 
the pouring of God’s love into the heart of man. The real conversion 
of nature was the chief interest both of Augustine and of Coornhert. 
Since it was this Augustine who lived on in the Roman Catholic 
doctrine of justification it is clear that on this point of doctrine the 
humanist Coornhert was closer to Rome than to his Protestant com¬ 
patriots and that the latter, on the contrary, had broken much more 
radically with medieval thought than had their opponent. The same 
can be said of his ideas concerning natural reason and morality which 
it was not possible to go into here. 

For this reason it is advisable to be cautious before acclaiming 
too quickly the man, whom Busken Huet called the first heresiarch 
whom we find amongst the Calvinists in the Northern Netherlands \ 
the only truly consistent Protestant. 1 2 When one refers to the trend 
of which Coornhert was one of the foremost representatives, 
Humanism, as the great Reformation to be distinguished from the 
little Reformation of which his Protestant opponents were the expo¬ 
nents, 3 then not only does one attribute to the term “Reformation” 
a completely different meaning from that which it acquired among 
historians, namely the sixteenth century ecclesiastical movement of 
reform, but one also fails to recognize the relationship between 
Rome and Humanism 4 which made it possible for the former 
to sanction the latter. 5 

In this connection it is not without significance that despite all 
his criticism of the Roman Catholic Church Coornhert was no more 
able to break away from it than was Erasmus. He argued repeatedly 
that the Roman Church ought to be preferred to the Reformed. 6 


1 C. Busken Huet, Het band van Rembrandt , 6th imp. Haarlem 1941, p. 304. 

2 R., D . V. Coornhert in Godgeleerde Bijdragen , 35 (1861), p. 969. The author 
calls Coornhert “a Protestant in bone and marrow”, o.c., p. 977. 

3 H. A. Enno van Gelder, The Two Reformations in the 16th Century , The Hague 
1961, p. 312 ff. 

4 W. F. Dankbaar, Twee reformaties ? in Ned. Arch. v. Kerkgesch ., N.S. 45 (1963), 
p. 235-246. 

5 H. van Boven O.S.B., Het conctlte van Trettte sanctioneert het humanisme in 
christelijke geest in Cultuurgeschiedenis van het Christendom , 2nd imp. Amsterdam/ 
Brussels 1957, p. 1006-1074, esp. p. 1063-1073. 

Bedacht schynende met te brenghen dat die Roomsche ICercke beter zy dan der 
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Should one not say, he asked “dat die Roomsche kercke mede een 
ware, doch ghedeformeerde kercke zy, ende dat der Ministren kercke 
een valsche kercke sonder substantie zy, te weten in den schijn een 
gereformeerde, maer inder waerheidt een wesentloose ende schaduwe- 
lijcke kercke ? ende souden soo hebben, te weten die R. Catholijcken, 
die substantie van een ware kercke, maer sonder forme: ende die 
sich gereformeert noemen, een forme vande ware kercke sonder 
substantie”. 1 Despite all abuses and irregularities, Rome had preserved 
the principal articles of doctrine contained in the Apostolicum and 
with them the substance of the church. 2 

Yet in the meantime there was indeed reason for the Reformed 
ministers to accuse Coornhert of Pelagianism. His similarity to the 
British heretic of antiquity lay chiefly in his perfectionist moralism. 
He has rightly been called “the sixteenth century apostle of perfec¬ 
tionism”. 3 There was in addition Coornhert’s concept of the freedom 
of the human will and his rationalistic turn of mind which made 
him regard human reason as the helm of the will of God, “in laatste 
instantie de leermeester der heilzame gewoonten, die wij deugden 
noemen”. 4 These were so many aspects of his thought which at the 
very least could cause him to be compared with Pelagius. The Reform¬ 
ed ministers on the contrary voiced the opinions of the other Augus¬ 
tine, those of original sin and predestination. 

It is worthwile that we should consider not only the positive 
influence exercised by the Heidelberg Catechism on the history 
of the Reformation in the Netherlands but also the opposition 
which it aroused. The significance of any document often emerges 
no less from the controversy to which it gives rise as in the response 
with which it meets. This is certainly so when this opposition 
comes from such a representative polemist and skilful writer as was 
Dirck Volkertszoon Coornhert. This theorician of libertinism, 5 in 
whose thinking rationalism and mysticism, moralism and spiritualism 


Ghereformeerden in Werken , I, f. 4840485 d; Ander ende cor ter bewijs . . . dat de 
Roomsche Kercke beter zy dan der Ghereformeerden in Werken , I, f. 4850486c!. 

1 Van de Leydtsche Disputatie in Werken y III, f. 169a. 

2 Werken , III, f. i68d. 

3 B. Becker, Coornhert de i6de eemvsche apostel der volmaaktheid in Ned. Arch. v. 
Kerkgesch. N.S. 19 (1926) p. 59-84. 

4 J. Lindeboom, Dirck Volkertsz. Coornhert (1522-1959) in Alg. Ned. Tijdschr. 
v. Wijsbeg. en Psych. , 34 (1941), p. 9. 

5 P. Geyl, Geschiedenis van de Nederlandse stam t I, Amsterdam/Antwerp 1948, 

p. 291. 
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were mingled, voiced the sentiments of that trend among the Dutch 
people which can best be defined with the word “Humanism”. 1 
Coornhert’s opposition to one of the classical Protestant manuals of 
doctrine was a moment in and a concrete example of the great 
controversy between Humanism and Reformation which began with the 
appearance of Erasmus’ De libro arbitrio (1524) and Luther’s De servo 
arbitrio (1525) and in which the final word has not yet been spoken. 


1 J. Lindeboom, ox p. 16. 



CHAPTER NINE 


THE CONTROVERSY BETWEEN PRESBYTERIANISM 
AND EPISCOPALIANISM SURROUNDING AND DURING 
THE SYNOD OF DORDRECHT 1618-1619. 

After the condemnation of the teachings of the Remonstrants had 
been endorsed at the national synod at Dordrecht, it appeared during 
the 144th session on April 29th 1619 that the States-General desired: 
“dat de Confessie des gheloofs der Gereformeerde Nederlandsche 
Kercken, naer ghewoonte der Nationale Synoden, inde teghenwoor- 
digheyt der uytheemsche Theologen over-lesen ende ondersocht 
soude worden. Ende dat yeder lidt des Synodi, soo wel uytheemsche 
als inlantsche, vrijelijck soude verclaren, soo sy yet in deze Confessie 
mochten aenghemerckt hebben, ’twelcke de Leer-puncten ende 
substantie der Leere betrefte, ende het welcke met de waerheydt 
van Godes gheopenbaerde Woort, oft met de Confessien van andere 
Gereformeerde Kercken, niet al te wel en soude schijnen te accor- 
deren”. 1 This desire on the part of the States-General was indeed 
somewhat surprising. Authorities of any kind seldom made it their 
business to provoke dogmatic disputes and after all that had happened 
before and during the synod the States-General will have felt no 
need at all for any further manifestations of extremism. What then 
can have been their intention in calling for a new examination of the 
confession? A. Kuyper has suggested that their interest lay not so 
much in a revision of the contents but rather in a ratification of the 
confession. 2 This suggestion is not unacceptable. A unanimous 
declaration by Dutch theologians and foreign delegates that the 
teaching of both Catechism and Confession were in accordance with 
the Word of God would signify a justification after the event of the 
judgement pronounced against the Remonstrants. 3 

At the same time the theologians must have been well aware of the 
risk inherent in the explicit and repeated ruling that the foreign 


1 Acta Ofte Handelinghen Des Nationalen Synodi tot Dordrecht Anno 1618 ende 
i6ig, Dordrecht 1621, p. 398. 

2 A. Kuyper, Revisie der Revisielegende t Amsterdam 1879, p. 125. 

3 H. H. Kuyper, De Post-acta of nahandelingen van de Nationale Synode van 
Dordrecht , Amsterdam/Pretoria 1899, p. 324 f. 
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delegates too should be allowed to voice their opinion of the confes¬ 
sional documents. For it was by no means inconceivable that in thus 
passing judgment, differences of opinion should arise. This risk 
applied chiefly to the British theologians who held completely different 
opinions on the matter of church government and the relationship 
between church and state. 1 For that matter the English were not the 
only foreigners who were closer to the Remonstrants in their views 
on the rights of the authorities with regard to the church. 2 However, 
it was particularly with regard to the statements on the government 
of the church in articles 31 and 32 of the confession that difficulties 
with the English delegates could be expected. 

The time of the first generation of English theologians under queen 
Elizabeth was past, of whom it could be said: “Far from regarding 
bishops as being of the esse—or even necessarily of the bene esse —of 
the church, they tended to classify all questions of church order and 
polity as ‘things indifferent', matters of purely external consequence 
which did not affect the essential character of the church (. . .) Epis¬ 
copacy was accepted as a historical phenomenon without any belief 
in its doctrinal necessity (...). On the contrary, the view which was 
prevalent among the majority of early Elizabethan divines was that 
the episcopacy was only a human institution, even though one of 
great antiquity, and that as far as the office of administering the 
Word and the Sacraments was concerned there was no fundamental 
distinction between bishops and other ministers”. 3 If the Elizabethan 
bishops, especially in the fifth and sixth decades of the 16th century, 
still held fairly pragmatic views regarding their office 4 and if, for 
someone like John Jewel, the celebrated apologist of Anglicanism, 


1 These two are naturally very closely connected. E. T. Davies, Episcopacy and 
the Royal Supremacy in the Church of England in the XVI Century , Oxford 1950; 
Norman Sykes on “the godly prince and the godly bishop” in his Old Priest and 
New Presbyter t Cambridge 1957, p. 1-29. 

2 G. Brandt, Historie der Reformatiey Rotterdam 1704, III, p. 574 f. It was for 
this reason that the Remonstrants were incensed at the idea of refusing to consider 
articles 31 and 32 in judging the confession. They thought that the idea behind this 
was to pass over in silence the subject of the power wielded by the magistrate in the 
church, which was so important to them, Joh. Wttenbogaert, De Kerckelijke Historie , 
1647, V, p. 39. That this subject in fact provided no material for discussion appeared 
from the tacit agreement with art. 36 of the confession by all the foreign represen¬ 
tatives, including the British theologians. 

3 W. D. J. Cargill Thompson, Anthony Marten and the Elizabethan Debate on 
Episcopacy in Essays in Modern English Church History. In Memory of Norman Sykes , 
London 1966, p. 47. 

4 P. Collinson, The Elizabethan Puritan Movementy London 1967, p. 101-105. 
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the apostolic succession had consisted not in a succession of office 
but in one of doctrine, 1 the theologians of James I belonged to a 
church which, challenged by the rapidly spreading puritan non¬ 
conformism, defended with equal conviction the biblical-apostolic 
character of the episcopate against the postulated ius divinum of a 
presbyterial-synodal church order which had arisen after Calvin’s 
death under the influence of the Geneva of Beza and of the so-called 
Marian exiles. 2 The desire of the British ruler for good relations 
with the Reformed churches in the Netherlands and for the partici¬ 
pation of his delegates in the Synod of Dordrecht 3 was no more at 
variance with his episcopal convictions than his support for Du Mou- 
lin’s plan to summon a council of all the Protestant churches in order 
to agree on a common confession. 4 If the British delegates, as they 
themselves stated, were allowed a certain latitude in interpreting or 
agreeing with doctrinal views which were not to be found in the 
confession of their own church, 5 no such freedom was to be expected 
when the questions concerning church order and ministry would 
arise. 

The English king’s intolerance on these points had already become 
obvious from the complications surrounding the admission of a 
delegation from the synod of the Dutch churches in England. In 
order not to arouse James I’s displeasure, the States-General had 
considered it advisable not to send an official invitation to these 
churches. For James did not wish to see representatives of presbyterian 
churches from his kingdom present alongside official delegates of the 
Church of England. 6 Accordingly, the appearance in Dordrecht of 


1 C. van der Woude, John Jewel , apologeet van het Anglicanisme in Ned. Arch. v. 
Kerkgesch.y N.S. 48 (1968), p. 230. 

2 On this development in the 16th century P. Collinson, Episcopacy and Reform 
in England in the Later Sixteenth Century in Studies in Church History > III, Leyden 
1966, p. 91-125. 

3 G. P. van Itterzon, Engelse belangstelling voor de Canottes van Dordrecht in Ned. 
Arch. v. Kerkgesch.y N.S., 48 (1968), p. 267-280. 

4 H. H. Kuyper, o.c. t p. 332-336. 

5 B. Glasius, Geschiedenis der Nationale Synode, II, Leyden 1861, p. 27. 

6 The Scot Walter Balcanqual (Diet, of Nat. Biogr., Ill, p. 25 Q who at the be¬ 
ginning of 1619 replaced Hall, who had returned to England, in the British delegation, 
was indeed the son of a Scottish presbyterian minister but was himself neither a 
minister nor a member of the Church of Scotland. Living in Oxford he had, through 
his attempts “to transform immature Presbyterians into self-conscious Anglicans” 
made himself persona non grata with his presbyterian compatriots, not on account 
of his dogmatic position but on account of his episcopal ideas. G. D. Henderson, 
Religious Life in Seventeenth Century Scotland , Cambridge 1937, p. 80-82; G. D. 

Kerkhistorische Bijdragen III *4 
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Carolus Liebaert, the elder of the Dutch Reformed Church in London, 
gave rise to some embarrassment. The Amsterdam elder Theodorus 
Heyngius tells us in his notes that at the end of the assembly the 
Dutch churches in England requested to be declared members of the 
synod and as such to be convened for any meeting of the synod which 
might be called in the future. On this occasion the president is said 
to have stated that “de beschrijvinge der voorgemelder kercke tot 
voorsz. Synodum om bysondere reden vande H.H. Staaten Generael 
niet geschiet is”. 1 Just how sensitive the British were whenever the 
problems concerning the organization of the church were touched 
upon had also become obvious shortly before the synod from the 
difficulties surrounding Gerson Bucerus. This man, a minister in 
Veere, had called down upon himself king James's wrath by his 
Dissertatio de Gubernatione Ecclesiae maximeque de Presbyterio et 
Epicopatu which appeared in Middelburg in 1618 and in which he 
challenged the episcopal views of the bishop of Derry, George Down- 
ham, author of a Sermon defending the Honourable Function of Bishops , 2 
According to the correspondence of the English ambassador in 
The Hague, Sir Dudley Carleton, the king took this question very 
much to heart. It is mentioned in varying degrees of detail in no less 
than seven of his letters written between August 14th and November 
14th 1618. On a visit to Zealand the ambassador discussed the matter 
with the deputies of the province and through the intermediary of 
his chaplain, John Hales, conveyed to Bucerus a letter from Dr. 
Young, deacon of Winchester, which contained a reply to a letter 
which Bucerus had evidently written earlier to the king. 3 This step 
on the part of the English ambassador was discussed by the States 
of Zealand at their sitting on September 17th 1618. From a report 
published by the pensionaries Teellinck and Porrenaer concerning 
a meeting of the States' representatives with Carleton which had taken 
place in The Hague, it appeared that “nopende het hooge miscontente- 


Henderson, Scotland and the Synod of Dort in Ned, Arch . v, Kerkgesch. N.S. 34 
( I 93 I )» P* 4 - 8; A. L. Drummond, The Kirk and the Continent , Edinburgh 1956, 
p.117. 

1 T. Heyngius, Syttodi nationals breviter conscripta y present in manuscript in the 
University Library of Utrecht, MS. Nr. 457, fo. 212. The post-acta do not mention 
this request nor that it was granted. H.H. Kuyper, o.c. p. 208-213. 

2 Cit. N. Sykes in Two Sermons , 1608, in which, on p. 55 he rates the gold of the 
episcopal higher than the silver of the presbyterial order. 

3 Letters from and to Sir Dudley Carleton during his Embassy in Holland t London 
1757, P. 278. 
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ment dat Syne Majesteyt is nemende over het uytgegeven Boek D. 
Gersonis Buceri de Gubernatione Ecclesiae, sonderlinge oock daer in 
gefundeert, dat het selfde even was geschiedt in dien tyt, zoo wannaer 
Syne Majesteyt arbeydende was om de Kercken in Schotlant te 
stellen in de ordre van de Kercken van Engelant, ende dat de Exem- 
plaria alsdoen aldaer waren gedivulgeert, ende niet in Engelant, ende 
dat in alle manieren zal dienen gearbeydt, om Syne Majesteyt hier 
over te doen eenige satisfactie ende contentement te geven; meynende 
syne Ed: daer toe eenige bequame middelen te konnen voorslaen”. 1 
After a survey of all the interventions in this affair made by various 
persons, including Prince Maurice, and by divers institutions it is 
decided: “dat D. Bucerus zal werden vermaent, ende hem aengeseght, 
dat hy, metten eersten zal hebben te schryven aen Syne Majesteyt, ende 
syne zaeke aen deselve, mette beste ende gevoegelyckste middelen, 
excuseren ...” 2 Maurice was implicated in this affair because Carleton 
had twice informed him of the king’s displeasure at the book in ques¬ 
tion and of the fact that the king had not obtained satisfaction. The 
stadtholder, although of the opinion that the publication was the result 
more of indiscretion than of any ill will on the part of the pastor of 
Veere, had urged the States of Zealand to reassure the king. 3 He had 
even sent for Bucerus, 4 evidently in order to persuade him to go to 
England and apologize to James in person, an undertaking against 
which the clergyman had been warned by English and Scots. 5 6 
After the provincial synod of Zealand, meeting at Zierikzee from the 
9th to the 13th of October 1618, had, at the request of the classis 
Walcheren, decided to ask Maurice to act as intermediary 8 and 
Bucerus himself had fallen ill in Delft so that instead of going to 
England he had returned to Zealand, 7 delegates from the States- 
General were sent to England to offer apologies to the king. It may 
perhaps be deduced from Carleton’s statements that Bucerus complied 
with the order to reply to Young’s letter which we have already 
mentioned and to write a “humble letter” to the king. In the latter 
he is said to have declared himself ready “in case his majesty be not 


1 Resolution Staten van Zeeland , 1618, p. 148. 

2 Resolution , p. 149. 

3 D. Carleton, Letters , p. 282, 285. 

4 D. Carleton, Letters , p. 293. 

5 D. Carleton, Letters , p. 301. 

6 Reitsma and van Veen, Acta prov. en part. synoden, V, p. 154. 

7 D. Carleton, Letters , p. 309. 


i4 ! 
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satisfied with that what be now written, to leave both land and living” \ 
a promise which, for the rest, carried little obligation. 2 

At the reception of the British delegates to the synod by the States- 
General on November 6th 1618 the ambassador stated in his lengthy 
speech not only that no ruler in the world was so steadfast in main¬ 
taining the power of the civil authorities as the British king but also 
that no ruler had ever felt so offended by the opposition to the civil 
and church rule in his kingdom as had James by the document of 
Bucerus, with which others, including the classis Walcheren, had 
agreed. While the king was in fact trying to give as much support 
as possible to the lawful authority of the States-General over the church 
and to the quiet and peace of the churches in the Netherlands 3 he 
was here attacked “by your people who, through their writings, are 
trying to overthrow the good order established in these realms and 
consequently cause anarchy and disturbance in these churches”, 
said Carleton. 4 This strong language, spoken even before the opening 


1 D. Carleton, Letters , p. 314. On the Bucerus question see also J. W. te Water, 
Kort verhaal der Reformatie van Zeeland, Middelburg 1766, p. 172-176; A. A. van 
Schelven, Het Calvinisme , II, p. 72f.; G. P. van Itterzon, o.c., p. 270 f. 

2 On Bucerus also C. A. Tukker, Gerson Bucerus—Jacobus I—De Statenvertaling 
in Ned. Arch. v. Kerkesch ., N. S. 50(1969/1970), p. 56-66. 

3 A reminiscence of James* intervention (suggested by Oldenbarnevelt and 
Wttenbogaert) in March 1613 at the States-General and the States of Holland in 
which he, taking as his motive the duty of the authorities to maintain peace in the 
church, pleaded for the promulgation of a sort of tolerance edict in the form of a 
Resolutie tot de vrede der kerken which was indeed decided upon in 1614. H. C. 
Rogge, De Resolutie der Staten van Holland tot de vrede der kerk in Bijdragen voor 
vaderlandsche geschiedenis en oudheidkunde, N.R. VIII (1875), p. 79-122; G. P. van 
Itterzon, Kontng Jacobus en de Synode van Dordrecht in Ned. Arch. v. kerkgesch ., 
N.S. 29 (1931), p. 187-204. State secretary Lake testified to the same ideas regarding 
the authority of the state over the church when he wrote to D. Carleton in 1617: 
“We must here be partial of that side, which defendeth the power of the temporal 
sword in ecclesiastical causes (...) for if we do not so, we prejudice our own course, 
and if we do, periculum est ab altera parte’*, i.e. from the side of the nonconformists 
in England itself. D. Carleton, Letters , p. 127. 

4 “— Jamais prince en monde a monstrer par plus visibles effects sa resolution 
de maintenir l*authorit 4 de magistrat civil sur l’Eglise que n*a faict S.M. De l’autre 
cost6 iamais prince au monde s*est trouv6 si mal guerdonne que iust S.M. ayant 
tout freschement receuvue opposition notable et publique au gouvernement et politt. 
et Ecclesiastique establie en ses Royaumes par son livre publie en ces provinces par 
son certain ministre de Vere en Zelande nomine Gerson Bucerus, lequel est formente 
par plusieurs autres mesmes (comme il confesse en son livre) par la classe de Walkeren, 
de sorte qu*au mesme instant que S.M. contribue tout ce qui depend d’elle a la 
maintention de vostre authority legitime, et a la paix et repos des Eglises qui sont 
icy recueillues sous vostre protection, elle se sent en contrechange assaillie par les 
vostres qui tachent par leurs escrits de renverser le bon ordre estably en ces Royaumes 
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of the synod, cannot have failed to make an impression. It streng¬ 
thened the resolve to undertake nothing which might further irritate 
the British ruler. After all, England and the Republic were bound 
by interests other than mere the religious, namely economic ones 
connected with the growing rivalry between the English merchant 
fleet and the East India Company and with the struggle for the 
English blanket trade, 1 and military—in the colonies clashes took 
place on Bantam which made J. P. Coen write to the Seventeen 
Gentlemen: “Connen wij geen vrienden sijn, laet ons d’oorloch 
publiceren ende laet ons oorloch voeren”—. 2 Moreover, James I was 
embittered by the all too cheap forfeiting of his pledge towns in 
1616. 3 There was reason enough therefore to placate the king as far 
as possible. In any case the provincial synod of Zealand did so by 
not sending Bucerus as a delegate to Dordrecht. 4 

In view of this situation it is understandable that they tried to 
prevent fresh difficulties concerning the ecclesiological articles from 
arising at the last moment, when the synod was almost ended. “Is 
derhalven vermaent ter selve tijdt, dat volgens dien den 31. ende. 32. 
Artijckel niet en behoefde gheexamineert te worden: dewijle inbeyde 
gehandelt wiert vande Kercklicke ordere, die sommighe uyt-heemsche 
van de onse verscheyden hebben”, 5 was the order which the com¬ 
mittee members of the States-General brought with them to the 
meeting. 6 In the acta of the synod one finds not alone the statement 
that during the 145th session on April 30th the theologians from 
Great Britain declared that they found nothing in the Confession 
to be in conflict with God's Word. They had also given serious 
thought to the reservations of the Remonstrants. In their opinion 
most of these were such that they could apply equally “to all confes¬ 
sions of the Reformed Churches". 7 Nevertheless we know that the 

et par consequent engendrer Panargie et confusion en ces Eglises Resoluties der 
Staten-Generaal. Public Record Office, The Hague, Nr. 3177. Fo. 402. 

1 I. Schroffer, De crisis van de jonge Republiek 1609-1625 in Alg. Gesch. der Neder- 
lattden , Utrecht/Antwerp/Brussels/Ghent/Louvain, VI, 1953 . P- 35 - 

2 W. Ph. Coolhaas, De Verenigde Oost-Indische Companie in Alg . Gesch . der NederL, 
VI, p. 163 f. 

3 All these factors together led to the British ruler withdrawing his support from 
the Resolutie tot de vrede der kerkett , in political matters chosing the side of Maurice 
against Oldenbarnevelt and in church affairs, through the intermediary of his ambas¬ 
sador beginning to urge insistantly that a national synod should be held. P. Geyl, Ge- 
schiedenis van de Nederlandse Stam y I, Amsterdam/An twerp 1948, P* 3 ^ 2 . 

4 Reitsma and van Veen, Acta t V, p. 156. 5 Acta y p. 398. 

6 Groot Placaetboek , I., c. 169. 

7 Acta , p. 398. Theodorus Heyngius does not mention anything about Bogerman’s 
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British delegates did in fact protest against the form of church govern¬ 
ment which they found in the Reformed Church in the Netherlands 
and in her Confession. 1 On this matter their spokesman George 
Carleton declared that he was also speaking for the other British 
delegates. 

The 60 year old Carleton was regarded at the synod as the head of 
the foreign delegates. He was sometimes addressed as an equal of the 
praeses synodi. 2 Well known as a poet and orator he was renowned 
as a theologian for his knowledge of the patristic writings. 3 It is doubt¬ 
ful whether, before his participation in the synod of Dordrecht, 
his gifts as a church administrator found as much recognition as had 
his theological qualities. In 1616 he informed his kinsman Dudley 
Carleton, the ambassador in The Hague, not without some bitterness, 
that he had been passed over when a bishop was being appointed to 
Carlisle, and that the manner of selecting bishops in England left 
much to be desired. 4 His appointment a year later as bishop of Llan- 
daff was not calculated to give much satisfaction to the frustrated 
churchman. It was a poor diocese in which, moreover, some of the 
nobility held the truth in aversion. Still, Carleton had accepted the 
appointment, considering that “the favours of Princes are not to be 
rejected”. 6 Did this “favour of Princes” also play a role in his defence 
of views regarding the government of the church, views which he 
well knew were dear to his master’s heart ? 

George Carleton was held to be “a person of a solid judgment and 
of various reading, a bitter enemy to the Papists and a severe Calvi¬ 
nist”. 6 His aversion to the teachings of the Arminians, against whom 
he had written a treatise in 1617 7 , must in any case have caused James I 
to look on him with more favour. It is not surprising therefore that 
the bishop, apart from a few small personal difficulties with Boger- 


suggestion at the assembly that articles 3 1 and 32 of the confession should be omitted 
from the examination. He confines himself to the statement: “Dixerunt sententias 
suas Theologi Magnae Brittaniae”. MS. Nr. 457, fo. 142. 

1 H. H. Kuyper, o.c., p. 326-328 calls Carleton’s action indelicate. 

2 H. Kaajan, De Grote Synode van Dordrecht , Amsterdam 1918, p. 14. 

3 Athenae Oxonienses , I, London 1691, c. 441. 

4 George Carleton to Dudley Carleton, 24th Oct. 1616, Cal. of State Papers. 
Domestic Series 1611-1618, p. 399. 

5 G. Carleton to D. Carleton, 28th Nov. 1617, CSP t DS 1611-1618, p. 500. 

6 Ath. Oxon.y c. 441. 

7 G. Carleton to D. Carleton, 22nd Oct. 1617 and 28th Nov. 1617, CSP.DS 
1611-1618, p. 489, 499. 
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man 1 and some trouble with the various shades of meaning in the 
mode of expression, saw in the decisions of the synod with regard 
to the Remonstrants, a confirmation of the community in confession 
between his church and that in the Netherlands. 2 The statement 
that the British delegates were entirely in agreement with the teaching 
of Confession and Catechism was thus certainly sincere. 3 

The importance of this common bond for the British delegates 
had already been made clear by Bishop Carleton in his speech before 
the States-General during the reception held on November 5th 1618 4 
to which we have already referred. In this address he had stressed 
the unity in confession between all the European churches which 
had cast off the papal yoke. He had called upon the Netherlanders 
to remain true to the doctrine which they had professed now for the 
past 20 or 30 years, not to disrupt their mutual communion and 
that with the other Reformed Churches by squabbling over academic 
subtleties or subordinate points and to refrain from particularistic 
dogmatic pronouncements. On that occasion he had not spoken of 
the differences in church order although they had perhaps passed 
through his mind when, in the name of his king, he asked the Nether¬ 
landers not only to preserve the harmony among the Protestant church¬ 
es but also to hand on the church itself to their descendants as they 
had received it from their forefathers. 5 By the church received from 
their forefathers Carleton will indeed have been thinking of an 
episcopally governed church. 

So far as the British were concerned there need be no contradiction 
between the fundamental agreement in doctrine on the one hand, desir¬ 
ed by the king and noted by the British delegates, and the episcopal 
church order advocated by Carleton in the 145th session. Did not the 


1 H. Kaajan, o.c. t p. 15. 

2 G. P. van Itterzon, Engelse belongs tel ling, p. 272-278. 

3 Although one of them in later life asserted, that it was at Dort that he “bade 
John Calvin goodnight”, R. Peters, John Hales and the Synod of Dort in G. J. 
Cuming and Derek Baker (Ed.), Councils and Assemblies. Studies in Church History , 
VII, Cambridge 1971, p. 277-288. 

4 Oratio R. Episcopi Landavensis. Habita in consessu Ordinum Generalium , qutnto 
Novembris Anno 1618. Stylo novo, Hagae Comitis 1618; Dutch trans.: Oratie y Ghedaen 
vande Eerweerdighe Bisschop Georgio Landavensi. In de vergaderinghe van de E. E. 
Moghende Heeren Staten Generael der Vereenichde Provincial den 5. Novembris. 
Anno 1618 , Amsterdam 1618. 

5 “Commendat vobis Serenissimus Rex fontem reformationis confessionum 
concordiam. Commendat vobis consensum Ecclesiarum. Rogat ut quam a Majoribus 
Ecclesiam accepitis, eandem posteris tradatis”. 
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later bishop Joseph Hall who as deacon of Wigorn had originally 
formed part of the British delegation to the synod but who had later 
been obliged by illness to return home, an ardent advocate of the 
“divine right of episcopacy”, 1 write in his The Peacemaker : “there 
is no difference in any essential matter betwixt the Church of England 
and her Sisters of the Reformation. We accord in every point of 
Christian doctrine without the least variation; their public Confessions 
and ours are sufficient convictions to the world of our full and absolute 
agreement. The only difference is in the form of outward administra¬ 
tion; wherein also we are so far agreed that we all profess this form 
not to be essential to the being of a church, though much importing 
the well or better being of it according to our several apprehensions 
thereof; and that we do all retain a reverent and loving opinion of 
each other in our several ways, not seeing any reason why so poor 
a diversity should work any alienation of affection in us, one towards 
another; but, withal, nothing hinders, but that we may come yet 
closer to one another, if both may resolve to meet in that primitive 
government, whereby it is meet we should both be regulated, uni¬ 
versally agreed upon by all antiquity; wherein all things were ordered 
and transacted by the consent of the Presbytery, moderated by one 
constant President thereof”. 2 Hall accordingly saw a bridging of the 
gulf in the matter of church order in the acceptance of the episcopus 
in presbyterio, a figure which to his mind, was characteristic of the 
early church, although he did not as yet account the bishop as belong¬ 
ing to the esse but rather to the bene or the melius esse of the church. 
Probably it may indeed have been possible that all were agreed upon 
this point. What was not acceptable however to the Presbyterians in 
England and the Reformed Churches in the Netherlands was the 
inequality in order and official capacities which were inherent in this 
viewpoint. For the same Hall declared that “episcopacy is an iminent 
order of sacred function, appointed by the Holy Ghost in the evan¬ 
gelical church for the governing and overseeing thereof; and for that 
purpose, besides the administration of the word and sacraments, 
endued with power of imposition of hands and perpetuity of juris¬ 
diction” which meant that “to depart from the judgment and practice 
of the universal church of Christ ever since the apostles' times and to 
betake ourselves to a new invention, cannot but be, besides the danger, 


1 N. Sykes, o.c., p. 66 f. On Hall Diet . of Nat Biogr ., XXIV, p. 75-80. 

2 J. Hall, Works , VII, p. 58; cit. N. Sykes , o.c., p. 85. 
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vehemently scandalous”. 1 From these words it appears that “so poor 
a diversity” is esteemed less innocent than the first irenically sounding 
quotation might suggest. The views of this English delegate to the 
synod were shared by the others. It is in this light, therefore, that one 
must view Carleton’s action in the 145th session when he spoke on 
behalf of his delegation. “Se vermaenen dat se van de drie hoofd- 
stukken, die op de kerckelijke ordere sien, 2 geen oordeel en vellen, 
maer dat se ondertusschen meenen, dat de regering haerer kerken is 
volgens de instellinge der Apostolen: maer de Bisschop van Landauw 
deed eene seer korte reden tegen die voorseide drie hoofdstukken; 
en dreef dat in de kercke nocht ten tijden der Apostelen, nocht oit 
daerna, gelijkheid der dienaren en was gheweest: is derhalven met 
gemeene toestemminghe der Engelschen verklaerd, dat* er in de 
Nederlandsche belijdenisse niets is begrepen, dat met de Heilige 
Schrift, oft met de gelijkformigheid des geloofs sou strijden”. 3 

What Carleton said may be read in the English text, published later 
in England and which, according to a foreword, was intended for use 
in the controversy with the Puritans. 4 In his report the bishop begins 
by stating that people in the Netherlands are tired of the Presbyterian 
church order and would be glad to be free of it. At the end Carleton 
says that he found there a great respect for the “order and discipline 
of the Church of England” and that the Netherlanders would rejoice 
if this were to be introduced in their country. This, however, was 


1 J. Hall, Works, X, p. 183, 180; cit. N. Sykes, ox ., p. 66 f. 

2 Art. 30, 31 and 32 of the confession. 

3 Cf. the statements in the journal of Caspar Sibelius, a minister of Deventer, 
delegate of the particular synod of Overijssel, in Casp. Stbelii Annot. in Syn. Dordrac. 
etc., M. S. Autogr. Municipal Record Office, Dordrecht 5, No. 146 (20 April v.s.): 
“Rogati sunt singuli, ut velint sententiam dicere, an si quid repererint in Confessione 
quod sit heterodoxon vel Dei verbo dissentaneum. D. Episcopus dixit, paritatem 
et aequalitatem ministrorum pugnare cum Uteris sacris et antiquitate. Christus ipse 
instituit Apostolos, et praeter illos discipulos alios qui aequalem authoritatem cum 
Apostolis non habuerunt. Adhuc Apostoli ordinarunt alios Presbyteros. Hanc 
consuetudinem observavit primitiva Ecclesia, hanc sequuta est Ecclesia Anglicana. 
Davenantius probavit dicta alia. De ordine Ecclesiastico non vult judicium suum 
interponere ...”. 

4 Bp Carletons Testimonie Concerning the Presbyterian Discipline in the Low- 
Countries, and Episcopall Government Here in England. Wherein is briefly discovered 
the Novelty of the one , and Antiquity of the other; with a short taste of the inconveniences 
that attend the new Plat-forme, where that is set up in the roome of the old Primitive 
Government. Published for the common good. Tolle Episcopos, & tot erunt schismata , 
quothomines, London, Printed for Nath: Butter. 1642. Dutch version by G. Brandt, 
o.c., Vol. Ill, p. 575-577, and S. Episcopius, Antwoord op de Proeve van Abraham 
Heydanus tegen de onderwijzinge in de Christelijcke religie, 1643, p. 344 f- 
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impossible “in their state”. Sighing under their burden and realising 
that they could not properly carry out their task they do everything 
in their power to avoid “anarchy and popular confusion”. Unfortu¬ 
nately Carleton neglected to state upon what grounds he based his 
opinions in this matter and which speakers led him to form these 
impressions. 

However this may be, the British delegate stated that he openly 
protested against the idea voiced in the confession of the equality 
in principle of pastors being instituted by Christ. 1 Christ never insti¬ 
tuted any such equality. The twelve apostles had authority over the 
seventy disciples (Lk. 10:1). After their death this authority passed 
to their successors, the bishops, who in their turn exercised authority 
over the ministers, successors of the seventy. The latter constituted 
an “inferior degree”. The bishops’ task was to ensure that those 
under them did not preach any divergent doctrine. This order had 
been retained in the church from the time of the apostles. As was 
customary among the advocates of episcopalism Carleton called to 
witness “the judgment of antiquity” and “the judgement of any 
learned man now living”. 

From the fact that no one made any reply to the British address, 
the bishop wrongly assumed that the assembly was in agreement with 
him. This silence however, was of a political nature born of a desire 
to avoid any conflict situation with the overseas delegates and with 
their master. For this reason as little attention was paid to the incident 
as to the steps surrounding the delicate position of the Netherlands 
delegate from London. 

According to himself Carleton had had in addition a number of 
private conversations on this matter with members of the synod in 
which he gave it as his opinion that difficulties such as those between 
the Remonstrants and the Counter-Remonstrants were the result of 
the absence of bishops “who by their authority might represse turbu¬ 
lent spirits, that broached novelties”. Freedom of speech and writing 
would remain a constant source of difficulties in the Church “as long 
as there were no ecclesiasticall men in authority to represse and 
censure such contentious spirits”. The idea that the dogmatic quarrels 
in the Netherlands were able to break out for lack of any powerful 
episcopal authority was not new. It was also voiced by Saravia who 

1 Art. 31: Quantum vero attinet divini Verbi Ministros, ubicumque locorum 
sint, eandem illi potestatem et authoritatem habent, ut qui omnes sint Christi, 
unici illius Episcopi universalis unicique capitis Ecclesiae Ministri”. 
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repeatedly referred to his own experiences in this matter. 1 We may 
assume that Carleton was familiar with the work of this episcopal 
Calvinist. 

In our opinion there is no reason for accusing the English bishop of 
acting indelicately 2 or of having abused his privileged position. 3 
On the contrary, with his remarks on the church order he appears 
to have taken more seriously the request of the States-General for a 
pronouncement on the contents of the Confession, whatever may have 
been the intention behind this request, than did the authorities them¬ 
selves and the members of the synod. The tactical manoeuvre to 
avoid any difficulties with the representatives of James I testified 
to an annoying subservience towards the English monarch. This 
reached its climax in the parting words spoken on behalf of the States- 
General when the British delegation was leaving in which it was 
requested to convey to the king the gratitude of the Netherlanders 
for his benevolence in consenting to identify himself with the synod. 4 

Carleton for his part contributed to the honesty of the discussion 
and to the clarity of the relationships. This he did in a manner which 
had little of the polemical about it. To anyone with an open mind it 
was clear that his words were inspired by a sincere desire for the 
preservation of what he regarded as the true teaching, in other words 
that the office of bishop which he defended was considered as sub¬ 
servient to preaching and confession. He revealed how dear these 
were to his heart when he turned against Rome. “This is the true 
church, that held the rule of faith from the apostles’ time; that is 
the false church that has changed the rule!” he said in a book which 
may be regarded as a great laudatio ecclesiae anglicanae directed 
against Rome. In the struggle on this front the English bishop had 
the following to say: “The true church is ruled by the Spirit of God, 
and preserved from errours and heresies, against which the gates 
of hell shall not prevaile” and “A lay man that has the Spirit of God 
is better able to judge of the church and of the members thereof, 

1 De diver sis ministrorum evangelii gradibus , Francofurti 1591, p. 4> 7> IO > 15 J 
Defensio Tractionis de diversis ministrorum evangelii gradibus , Londini 1610 in Diver si 
Tractatus Theologiciy 1611, p. 76, 331, 337 * 

2 H. H. Kuyper, o.c. y p. 327. 

3 H. Kaajan, o.c., p. 15. 

4 "... by both [the States-General and the Prince ] which I was desired to acknow¬ 
ledge to your majesty the full satisfaction they have had in these reverend persons 
and their great obligation for the favour, they sparing not to publish in their open 
assembly, that this synod (which has given, as it were, a new soul and life to this 
state), is your majesty’s work”, D. Carleton, Letters , 6, 366. 
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than a man in ecclesiasticall function, that hath not the Spirit of 
God”. 1 Viewed in this light Carleton’s declaration of agreement 
with the Netherlands confession was indeed particularly credible. 

In the meantime it is equally clear that the bishop’s stand at the 
synod of Dordrecht resulted for him in a strengthening of his eccle¬ 
siastical function. Even before the synod had ended his colleagues 
in England expressed themselves as very satisfied with his activities. 2 
Notably the initiative of the British delegation in changing the method 
of drawing up the canons in such a way that the praeses no longer 
dictated the articles which he had drawn up, leaving the assembly 
merely to answer with a placet, but having them drawn up by a com¬ 
mission consisting of home and foreign delegates, 3 was regarded as 
an important contribution to increasing the authority of the synod. 4 
But undoubtedly it was Carleton’s speech in favour of the episcopal 
office which won him the favour of the king. After his return to 
England the bishop was received by James and the two had a long 
conversation. 5 Soon Carleton was appointed bishop of Chichester, a 
much more eminent position than that of Llandaff which he abomi¬ 
nated. It was the favourable reports of the English ambassador in 
The Hague concerning his activities during the Dordrecht synod 
that set the seal on this appointment 6 which was made definitive 
on September 13th. 1619. 7 On this occasion there was no question 
of any complaint about favouritism in the appointment of bishops 
in England. 


1 A Thankfull Remembrance of Gods Mercie. In an Historicall collection of the 
great and mercifull Deliverances of the Church and State of England , since the Gospell 
beganne here to flourish , from the beginning of Queen Elizabeth. Collected by Geo: 
Carleton, Doctor of Divinitie, and late Bishop of Chichester. The fourth Edition revised, 
London 1630, p. 289 f. 

2 Sir Jas. Sempill to D. Carleton, London March 30th 1619, CSP.DS. 1619-1623, 
p. 28. 

3 According to a decree in the 128th session on March 25th 1619. Handelingen y 
p. 332 f.; G. P. van Itterzon, Engelse belangstelling, p. 273 f. 

4 Lettres, Memoires et Negociations du Chevalier Carleton, oeuvr. trad, de Panglois, 

3, The Hague/Leyden 1759, p. 46 f. 

6 “The King received the sacrament on Sunday in the Chapel Royal, and talked 
much at dinner with the Bp. of Landaff”, according to Sir Gerald Herbert to D. 
Carleton, Monday 24th May 1619, CSP.DS. 1619-1623, p. 47. 

6 G. Carleton to D. Carleton, 20th July 1619, CSP.DS . 1619-1623, p. 64. 

7 Royal assent for the Bp. of Landaff elected Bp. of Chichester, 13 th Sept. 1619, CSP. 
DS . 1619-1623, p. 76; Restition of temporalities for the Bp. of Chichester, 14th Oct. 
1619, l.c., p. 85. 



